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Rudolph  Ruzicka,  Perfectionist 

By  M.  A.  DEWOLFE  HOWE 

IN  that  great  Compendium  of  Public  Secrets  called  Who's 
Who  in  America  Rudolph  Ruzicka  gives  the  year  and  place  of 
his  birth  as  1883  and  Bohemia.  Does  this  make  a Bohemian  of 
him  rather  than  a Czech?  One  of  the  definitions  of  “Bohemian” 
in  the  Shorter  Oxford  English  Dictionary  is  “A  gipsy  of  society, 
esp.  an  artist,  literary  man,  or  actor  who  leads  a vagabond  or 
irregular  and  unconventional  life.”  Certainly  an  artist,  Mr.  Ru- 
zicka is  neither  a gipsy  nor  a vagabond,  any  more  than  Bo- 
hemia, as  defined  by  Shakespeare,  is  “a  desert  Country,  near 
the  Sea.”  For  an  all-round  characterization  of  Mr.  Ruzicka,  the 
words  of  Mr.  Philip  Hofer  cannot  be  bettered:  “Ruzicka  the 
artist  and  craftsman  is  only  a fraction  of  Ruzicka  the  Scholar, 
the  Humanist,  and  the  Man.” 

In  these  capacities  his  distinction  is  that  of  a highly  civilized 
human  being.  Through  a long  life  I have  observed  that  certain 
friends  who  missed  in  their  earlier  days  what  are  called  the  ad- 
vantages of  academic  education  have  become  in  due  course 
persons  of  a more  enviable  cultivation  than  that  automatically 
conferred  by  any  capital  letters  after  one’s  name.  Such  a person 
was  Daniel  Berkeley  Updike.  Such  another  was  his  friend  and 
associate  in  memorable  productions  of  the  printer’s  art,  Rudolph 
Ruzicka. 

The  points  of  departure  from  which  these  two  friends  made 
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their  beginnings  were  quite  different.  Their  first  meeting  was 
in  1907.  Before  long  they  met  again.  “What  made  our  relations 
easy.”  Ruzicka  has  written,  “was  the  fact,  I suppose,  that  I was 
not  ‘on  the  make’  and  was  not  a ‘brilliant  bore,’  to  use  his  favor- 
ite phrases.”  In  1912  they  began  their  happy  collaboration  in 
producing  the  Annual  Keepsakes  from  the  Merrymount  Press 
which  continued  for  twenty-nine  years  until  Updike’s  death  in 
1941.  In  Updike’s  opinion  Ruzicka  was  “a  man  whose  work 
shows  that  he  possesses  that  rarest  of  all  possessions  — him- 
self!” By  different  routes  they  arrived  at  a common  point  — a 
remarkably  sympathetic  understanding  of  each  other. 

In  the  early  90’s  Ruzicka’s  parents  had  brought  him  from 
Europe  to  Chicago.  There,  with  a new  language  to  learn,  he 
passed  through  seven  grades  of  public  schools  in  three  years, 
winning  favor  through  his  drawings  on  blackboards.  Then  came 
employment  in  a wood-engraving  establishment,  which  after 
six  months  “raised  his  salary”  to  $1.00  a week.  He  furthered 
his  self-education  by  attending  Saturday  afternoon  drawing 
classes  at  Hull  House,  then  pioneering  in  settlement  work,  and 
night  classes  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  In  1903,  at  twenty, 
he  moved  to  New  York,  drawn,  like  many  another,  to  the  great 
market-place  for  talents.  Such  in  general  were  the  foundations 
on  which  Mr.  Ruzicka  has  built  his  highly  individual  career. 
This  could  never  have  been  achieved  without  the  animating 
spirit  that  has  made  him  precisely  what  he  is.  It  has  been  a 
spirit  of  modesty  and  humor,  of  sensitive  taste,  of  insistence 
upon  the  best  in  his  self-imposed  standards,  and  in  his  devoted 
search  for  the  best  in  his  own  work  — no  less,  in  a word,  than 
the  spirit  of  a perfectionist.  The  specimens  of  his  work  now  as- 
sembled in  the  Boston  Public  Library  speak  so  clearly  for  them- 
selves that  any  dwelling  upon  their  quality  would  be  superfluous. 

Here  one  may  look  at  the  tokens  of  his  progress  from  the 
first  drawings  and  engravings  of  scenes  in  New  York,  through 
the  creation  of  wood  engravings  in  color,  the  illustration  of 
such  books  as  Walden  and  Washington  Irving’s  Notes  and  Jour- 
nals of  Travel  in  Europe,  the  rendering  in  line  and  tint  of  the 
very  spirit  of  such  diverse  cities  as  New  York,  Rome,  Newark, 
and  Boston,  on  to  the  designing  of  his  serviceable  “Fairfield 
Face”  type  for  no  patrons  of  preciosity,  but  for  the  Mergen- 
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thaler  Linotype  Company,  and,  still  further,  to  cartographic 
work  for  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica’s  Atlas,  and  to  planning 
the  physical  form  of  the  fifty-four  volumes  of  that  Encyclo- 
pedia’s “Great  Books  of  the  Western  World.”  What  other 
printing  expert  than  he  would  have  prepared  himself  for  this 
undertaking  by  making  an  intimate  aquaintance  with  the  con- 
tents of  each  volume? 

When  he  has  turned  his  pen  to  occasional  bits  of  writing  of 
his  own  he  has  shown  through  the  medium  of  words  that  his 
mastery  of  expression  is  not  limited  to  visual  design.  His  “Frag- 
ments of  Memory”  relating  to  his  friend  Updike  is  a model  of 
perception  and  statement.  From  the  Preface  to  his  little  volume 
Thomas  Bewick , Engraver  I cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the 
sentence  that  follows  his  opening  allusion  to  first  hearing  the 
name  of  Bewick  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  that  engraving 
house  in  Chicago : “There  the  name  was  pronounced  ‘Bee-wick’ 
and  that  is  the  way  I pronounced  it  until  quite  lately,  when  I 
learned,  to  my  chagrin,  that  it  should  sound  something  like  the 
name  of  a motor  car.”  There  spoke  one  who,  in  large  matters 
and  small,  has  refused  to  take  himself  too  seriously. 

From  New  York  Mr.  Ruzicka  and  his  wife  have  recently 
moved  to  Concord,  Massachusetts.  One  of  their  daughters,  an 
accomplished  architect,  remains  in  New  York.  The  other,  in 
Concord,  pursues  her  inherited  art  of  design,  especially  in  deco- 
rated book  papers.  To  her  belongs  the  farm  at  Quechee,  Ver- 
mont, where  the  family  takes  refuge  in  summer.  It  is  a far  cry 
from  Bohemia,  literal  and  figurative.  In  Concord  and  in  Que- 
chee the  Ruzickas  are  Americans,  of  the  type  for  which  our 
country  is  heavily  in  debt  to  Middle  Europe. 


The  Ruzicka  Exhibition  at  the  Library 

By  WALTER  MUIR  WHITEHILL 

THE  many  aspects  of  Boston  have  never  been  more  felici- 
tously expressed  than  in  the  series  of  wood  engravings 
by  Rudolph  Ruzicka  that  for  nearly  three  decades  brought 
New  Year’s  greetings  to  the  friends  of  the  Merrymount  Press. 
It  is  fitting  that  these  should  be  shown  — in  Mr.  Ruzicka’s  own 
proofs  — at  the  Boston  Public  Library,  for  it  is  all  too  difficult 
to  find  a considerable  number  of  them  together  in  one  place, 
and  as  a group  they  offer  an  extraordinary  picture  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  the  city  and  its  surroundings  as  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  an  artist  who  is  singularly  perceptive  of  the  spirit  of 
his  subjects. 

In  1917  William  M.  Ivins,  Jr.  remarked  that  “such  woodcuts 
as  the  Louisburg  Square,  Faneuil  Hall,  and  Old  State  House 
are  correct  in  every  Bostonian  sense  of  the  word,  a little  dry,  a 
little  precise,  quite  restrained,  and  just  a little  backward  look- 
ing to  the  older  times  of  the  shallow,  straight-backed  chair 
which  forbade  lounging,  in  a word,  charming  records  of  a prime 
provincial  elegance  which  seems  about  to  depart.”  That  is 
equally  true  of  the  prospect  of  the  State  House,  seen  across  the 
ms  in  urbe  of  the  Walnut  Street  garden  that  was  then  Ellery 
Sedgwick’s,  or  the  view  of  the  idyllic  summer  house,  designed 
by  Samuel  Mclntire,  that  the  late  William  Crowninshield  En- 
dicott  moved  to  the  gardens  of  Glen  Magna  Farm  in  Danvers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  engravings  of  St.  Stephen’s  and  Christ 
Church,  looking  east  and  west  from  “The  Prado,”  show  the 
North  End  as  it  is  today,  while  there  is  no  nostalgic  trace  of  a 
“prime  provincial  elegance”  in  the  very  contemporary  picture 
of  children  wading  and  bathing  in  the  Frog  Pond.  In  the  Weeks 
Memorial  Bridge  across  the  Charles  a recent  and  primarily 
utilitarian  monument  proved  to  be  an  equally  appropriate  sub- 
ject, while  the  last  of  the  series  shows  the  boisterous  waves 
breaking  against  Minot’s  Light.  Altogether  here  is  not  Boston 
from  a single  angle,  but  from  many.  The  carefully  engraved 
Latin  inscriptions,  supplied  by  D.  B.  Updike,  added  a touch  of 
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subtle  wit  which  in  some  cases  has  become  abstruse  with  the  pas- 
sage of  years.  Venite  ad  aquas , et  qui  non  habetis  argentum  [Isaiah 
lv.i]  applies  to  the  Frog  Pond  quite  as  well  in  1950  as  it  did  in 
1935,  but  the  incomplete  quotation  of  Song  of  Solomon  i.  4 on 
the  engraving  of  the  Charles  Street  Church  — sed  formosa,  filiae 
Jerusalem  — is  less  clear  now  that  the  building  has  passed  from 
an  African  Methodist  Episcopal  to  a Universalist  congregation. 
Similarly  one  would  have  to  recall  the  aggressive  tactics  of  the 
Watch  and  Ward  Society  in  the  late  twenties  to  enjoy  to  the 
full  the  Vigilate  ergo  :nescitis  enim,  quando  dominus  domus  veniat 
on  the  view  of  Lowrell  House. 

Accomplished  and  engaging  as  the  Boston  views  are,  they 
represent  only  a small  fraction  of  Rudolph  Ruzicka’s  work  and 
but  one  of  his  techniques.  Fortunately  the  Public  Library  ex- 
hibition is  sufficiently  extensive  to  give  a balanced  view  of  his 
accomplishments,  and,  because  Ruzicka  is  an  artist  who  works 
incessantly  without  falling  into  the  way  of  imitating  his  own 
past  successes,  it  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  showings  of  his 
work  because  it  is  the  latest.  Since  1917  the  Newark  Public  Li- 
brary, the  Anderson  Galleries,  the  Pratt  Institute  Library,  the 
Sesquicentennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia,  the  Rochester 
Memorial  Art  Gallery,  the  Lakeside  Press  Galleries  in  Chicago, 
the  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  and  the  Grolier  Club 
have  all  exhibited  his  work.  The  latest  Grolier  Club  exhibition, 
held  in  1948  and  commemorated  by  the  publication  of  an  illus- 
trated catalogue,  was  the  most  comprehensive  of  all.  While  the 
present  one  at  the  Boston  Public  Library  is  somewhat  smaller, 
it  includes  examples  of  all  the  types  of  engraved  and  typo- 
graphic work  shown  by  the  Grolier  Club,  with  the  fortunate  ad- 
dition of  some  of  Ruzicka’s  accomplishments  during  the  past 
two  and  a half  years. 

Ruzicka’s  appreciation  of  the  essential  qualities  of  cities  may 
be  appraised  by  anyone  who  turns  from  the  wood  engravings 
of  Boston  to  the  varied  representations  of  New  York,  Newark, 
Rome  and  Prague.  New  York,  where  he  settled  in  1903  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  was  the  scene  of  his  first  engravings.  Living 
near  the  East  River  at  a time  when  it  was  full  of  romantic 
things  like  coal  pockets,  barges,  and  schooners,  he  wrung  sub- 
jects from  the  neighborhood.  The  Queensboro  Bridge  was  his 
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Fujiyama,  although  he  appreciated  the  potentialities  of  the 
burgeoning  skyline  of  lower  Manhattan,  the  Palisades,  and  the 
Piranesi-like  arches  of  viaducts.  New  York,  a Series  of  Wood 
Engravings  in  Colour,  published  by  the  Grolier  Club  in  1915, 
and  Newark,  a Series  of  Engravings  on  Wood,  issued  by  the  Car- 
teret Book  Club  two  years  later,  are  the  most  generally  known 
of  his  studies  of  those  cities,  but  the  exhibition  includes  a num- 
ber of  separate  prints  of  New  York  subjects  dating  from  1907 
to  1920.  Problems  of  chiaroscuro  have  always  fascinated  Ru- 
zicka,  and  in  his  early  days  — as  he  derived  pleasure  from  the 
combined  smells  of  printing  ink,  benzine,  and  old  rags  — he 
greatly  enjoyed  pulling  proofs  of  his  own  blocks.  In  referring 
to  his  press  he  recalls  that  “it  went  with  me  wherever  I moved 
and  became  an  integral  part  of  my  technical  equipment  — in- 
deed I am  not  sure  if  I did  not  often  spend  as  much  time  over 
press,  paper  and  ink  as  I did  over  the  wood  block.”  In  his  earli- 
est wood  engravings  he  sought  to  achieve  the  utmost  effect  out 
of  a very  few  colors  — often  reds  and  browns  — and  relied  for 
his  results  upon  the  combination  of  intricately  engraved  blocks 
painstakingly  printed  by  himself.  This  is  readily  seen  in  the 
small  night-pieces  of  a “Gospel  tent”  and  of  a concert  in  Bryant 
Park,  behind  the  New  York  Public  Library,  that  were  engraved 
for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Dennett’s  Christmas  cards.  Yet 
from  the  same  period  dates  the  magnificent  engraving  of  St. 
John’s  Chapel  in  Varick  Street  — the  largest  of  his  black  and 
white  blocks  — which  is,  in  its  British  classical  dignity,  an  un- 
surpassed rendering  of  an  architectural  subject. 

The  potentialities  of  wood  engraving  in  black  and  white  were 
explored  in  an  even  more  imaginative  way  in  Ruzicka’s  illus- 
trations for  Mrs.  Charles  MacVeagh’s  Fountains  of  Papal  Rome 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1915).  Unhappily  the 
book  was  wretchedly  printed,  so  that  the  sparkling  brilliancy 
of  the  engravings  was  completely  obscured,  a fact  that  will  be 
regretted  all  the  more  by  anyone  who  has  the  good  fortune  to 
see  the  artist’s  proofs  that  are  included  in  this  exhibition. 

In  the  early  twenties  Ruzicka  made  numerous  sketches  and 
water  colors  of  his  native  country  for  a book  on  Czechoslovakia, 
illustrated  by  wood  engravings,  that  was  projected  by  Chatto 
and  Windus.  Unfortunately  this  was  never  published,  but  some 


A View  of  Old  Gardens,  Beacon  Hill,  Boston 
Wood-Engraving  in  Colors 
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of  the  Prague  subjects  were  cut  and  proofs  pulled,  thus  giving 
another  example  of  Ruzicka’s  appreciation  of  the  intimate  and 
personal  character  of  cities.  That  his  appreciation  of  a country 
landscape  is  equally  keen  will  be  seen  in  the  black  and  white 
ink  drawings  for  the  Lakeside  Press  1930  edition  of  Thoreau’s 
Walden  — drawings  done,  incidentally,  with  the  brush  rather 
than  the  pen  so  as  to  achieve  a controlled  flow  of  line  — and 
the  wood-engraved  illustrations  for  Edna  Ferber’s  American 
Beauty. 

The  variety  of  Ruzicka’s  moods  is  matched  by  the  diversity 
of  his  techniques,  for  the  present  exhibition  contains  examples 
of  nearly  all  possible  media  — copper  and  wood-engravings, 
wood-cuts,  etchings,  aquatints,  pen  and  brush  drawings,  rub- 
ber plates  in  colors,  examples  of  calligraphy,  type  designing  and 
book  designing.  Prints,  book  plates,  book  illustrations,  and  de- 
signs for  both  restricted  and  rarified,  widespread  and  practical 
examples  of  typography  are  included.  The  aquatints  illustrating 
the  Grolier  Club’s  1921  edition  of  Washington  Irving’s  Notes 
and  Journal  of  Travel  in  Europe  and  the  copper  engravings  for 
the  Limited  Editions  Club’s  Fables  of  Jean  de  la  Fontaine  repre- 
sent one  extreme  and  A Series  of  Monographs  on  Color , published 
in  three  volumes  by  the  International  Printing  Ink  Corpora- 
tion in  1935  the  other.  The  Irving  and  la  Fontaine  plates  are 
appropriate  only  for  books  carefully  printed  in  very  restricted 
editions,  and  are  of  a subtlety  that  would  chiefly  attract  the 
discriminating  reader.  In  the  Monographs  on  Color  Ruzicka  was 
faced  with  the  problem  of  translating  data  from  the  sciences  of 
chemistry  and  physics  of  color  into  acceptable  form.  By  im- 
aginative yet  straightforward  handling  of  this  unmanageable 
and  seemingly  unpromising  material,  he  produced  a book  of 
both  beauty  and  utility,  where  little  beyond  a work  of  scientific 
reference  might  have  been  expected. 

In  recent  years  Ruzicka  has  devoted  himself  to  problems  of 
design  of  wide  application.  While  this  exhibition  includes  the 
acknowledgment  form  that  he  engraved  on  copper  for  the  Wal- 
pole Society  in  1938  — a superlative  example  of  perfectionism 
for  a limited  use  — there  are  also  shown  the  various  pieces  of 
printing  that  he  designed  in  1949  for  the  Mid-Century  Convo- 
cation at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  where 
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the  combined  presence  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  and  inaugura- 
tion of  a new  president  drew  record  crowds  and  posed  compli- 
cated problems  of  design.  That  is  not  surprising,  for  in  any 
undertaking  Ruzicka,  by  a combination  of  subtle  technique  and 
practicality,  produces  what  is  appropriate  for  the  occasion. 

In  presenting  his  first  type  design,  the  legible  and  distin- 
guished Fairfield  face,  that  was  made  available  in  1940  by  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Ruzicka  wrote : “Theories 
have  been  expressed  about  type  and  will  continue  to  be  ex- 
pressed. Type  has  been  viewed  as  an  ingenious  mechanical  imi- 
tation of  calligraphy;  as  abstract  pattern,  one  of  the  elements 
of  the  ‘book  beautiful’ ; as  a vehicle  for  self-expression,  etc., 
etc.  Its  design  has  been  exhaustively  analyzed;  it  has  been  an- 
atomized and  even,  very  recently,  collectivized ! Whatever  the 
theories,  all  of  them  necessarily  reflections  of  those  who  gave 
them  voice  and  of  the  shifts  of  time,  not  one  disputes  that  type 
is  made  to  be  read  . . . Here,  however,  we  come  upon  two  inter- 
related problems,  one  physical  and  the  other  esthetic:  problem 
of  fatigue  and  problem  of  monotony  of  appearance.  For  exten- 
sive reading  there  must  be  furnished  some  degree  of  stimula- 
tion and  pleasure  to  the  eye,  to  overcome  fatigue  and  give  the 
eye  its  due  satisfaction.  In  the  excellent  phrase  found  in  a re- 
cent publication,  type  should  be  designed  ‘to  submerge  type 
consciousness  and  invite  reading.’  To  submerge  consciousness 
of  type,  all  obvious  cleverness  must  be  ruled  out.  There  should 
be  a kind  of  impersonal  ease  about  type  — type  is  after  all  only 
a medium  between  writing  and  reading.  But  to  invite  continu- 
ous reading,  type  must  have  a subtle  degree  of  interest  and 
variety  of  design.”  Ten  years  after  the  appearance  of  Fairfield 
come  Ruzicka’s  second  and  third  Linotype  faces  — Fairfield 
Medium  and  one  not  yet  named  — specimens  of  which  are  pub- 
licly shown  for  the  first  time  in  the  Boston  exhibition.  Both  are 
clearly  conceived  as  means  of  expression  — as  bridges  between 
writing  and  reading — rather  than  as  ends  in  themselves.  Fair- 
field  Medium,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a slightly  heavier  form  of 
the  earlier  design.  The  third  face  is  a “modern”  design,  more 
strictly  utilitarian  in  character  and  without  historic  suggestions, 
which  it  may  be  hoped  will  take  the  place  of  text-book  afflic- 
tions of  the  “Century”  family.  The  new  type  is  remarkable  for 
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the  sturdy  quality  of  its  roman  and  the  tightness  of  its  italic. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  practicality  of  the  new  Linotype 
faces  are  Ruzicka’s  marginal  illustrations  for  Mrs.  Chester  N. 
Greenough’s  The  Bible  for  My  Grandchildren  — another  product 
of  1950.  This  sumptuous  two-volume  edition  of  passages  from 
the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible,  selected  by  and  printed 
for  Mrs.  Greenough,  was  designed  by  John  Bianchi  of  the  Merry- 
mount  Press  and  is  illustrated  by  full-page  reproductions  of 
William  Blake  engravings  and  water  colors  and  by  marginal 
designs  by  Rudolph  Ruzicka.  In  these  marginalia  — printed  in 
one  color  from  line  cuts  — one  sees  both  Ruzicka’s  ability  to 
translate  literary  perception  into  artistic  forms  and  his  knack 
in  expression  even  under  the  most  restricted  conditions.  Al- 
though each  design  is  scarcely  larger  than  one  by  one  and  one- 
half  inches,  they  convey  far  more  of  the  essence  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture than  the  full  page  colored  inanities  that  have,  since  the 
days  of  Tissot,  travestied  the  sacred  scenes  that  they  purport 
to  represent.  Here,  in  the  smallest  of  compass,  is  a return  to 
a great  tradition  of  imaginative  biblical  illustration. 

Among  other  recent  examples  of  Ruzicka’s  work  should  be 
noted  the  book  label  of  The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  lettered 
in  white  on  black,  that,  by  the  perfection  of  its  severe  simplicity, 
commands  admiration.  Here  he  has  resorted  to  calligraphy  to 
obtain  a felicitous  relation  between  the  words  — one  to  a line 
, — that  would  have  been  impossible  in  type,  although  the  forms 
of  the  letters  suggest  the  majestic  roman  type  faces  of  the 
Renaissance.  The  most  striking,  as  well  as  the  most  recent  ex- 
ample of  calligraphy  in  the  exhibition  is  the  inscription  lent  by 
the  Department  of  Printing  and  Graphic  Arts  of  the  Harvard 
College  Library  in  which  the  whole  alphabet  — capitals  and 
small  letters  — together  with  Arabic  numerals  are  written 
around  the  magnificent  quotation  from  St.  Augustine  — In 
necessariis  unitas , in  dubiis  libertas,  in  omnibus  caritas  — that  was 
a favorite  of  the  late  President  Masaryk. 

Mr.  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  in  the  essay  that  precedes  this, 
has  rightly  drawn  attention  to  Rudolph  Ruzicka’s  qualities  as 
a highly  civilized  human  being.  The  relation  of  the  man  to  the 
artist  has  indeed  impressed  everyone  who  has  considered  his 
work.  The  reason  that  the  Boston  Public  Library  is  now  show- 
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ing  the  ninth  major  exhibition  of  Ruzicka’s  work  can  best  be 
expressed  in  the  words  of  three  critics  whose  judgments  com- 
mand respect. 

In  1917  W.  M.  Ivins,  Jr.,  wrote:  “The  first  thing  that  im- 
presses one  in  Ruzicka’s  prints  is  their  workmanlike  compe- 
tency, a quality  which,  considered  with  his  notable  common 
sense,  creates  the  comfortable  feeling  that  the  artist  who  made 
them  knows  not  only  his  own  business  but  his  own  mind.  Hav- 
ing found  himself,  and  in  so  doing  having  acquired  simplicity 
of  thought,  he  is  content  to  make  his  designs  directly  and  calm- 
ly, without  resort  to  forcing  or  over-emphasis,  confiding  fully 
in  the  telling  power  of  terse  veracity.  His  work  is  thus  cast  in 
the  quiet  form  that  comes  of  perfect  self-possession,  and  no- 
where is  vociferous  or  theatrical.” 

In  W.  A.  Dwiggins’  opinion,  Ruzicka’s  “outstanding  quality 
is  sanity.  Complete  esthetic  equipment,  all  managed  by  good 
sound  judgment  about  ways  and  means,  aims  and  purposes, 
utilities  and  ‘functions’  — and  all  this  level-headed,  balance- 
mechanism  added  to  the  lively  mental  state  that  makes  an  art- 
ist. Fortunate  equipment,  in  a disordered  world  . . 

Finally,  to  repeat  with  its  full  context  the  quotation  from 
Daniel  Berkeley  Updike  already  made  by  Mr.  Howe  : “Through 
every  piece  of  Ruzicka’s  engraving  and  design  runs  a secure 
and  sufficient  quality  — the  sane,  self-respecting  individuality 
of  a man  who  has  something  to  say  and  says  it  simply,  direct- 
ly, calmly  and  felicitously.  In  an  hour  of  intellectual  mob-thought 
and  artistic  mob-fashion,  of  open  advertisement  of  self  or  tacit- 
ly permitted  exploitation  by  others,  he  has  the  poise  to  let  his 
work  speak  and  be  himself  silent.  He  reserves  his  strength  for 
his  task  and  dilutes  not  his  talents  in  criticism  of  others’  per- 
formance, or  explanation  of  his  own  ...  We  can  all  learn  from 
him  not  merely  the  technique  of  engraving,  but  (incidentally) 
the  technique  of  good  manners,  and  admire  a man  whose  work 
shows  that  he  possesses  the  rarest  of  all  possessions  — himself!” 

{The  exhibition  has  been  arranged  in  connection  with  the 
Printers  and  Publishers  Week  to  be  held  in  Boston  on  January 
15  to  20,  in  cooperation  with  the  Boston  Society  of  Printers. 

It  will  be  on  view  till  the  end  of  February.) 


Pay,  Pension,  and  Power 

Economic  Grievances  of  the  Massachusetts 
Officers  of  the  Revolution 

By  SIDNEY  KAPLAN 

For  the  officers  of  the  War  of  Independence  the  revolution 
must  too  often  have  loomed  as  a struggle  to  be  waged  on  two 
fronts : on  the  first,  political  security  for  their  country  was  to 
be  won  by  arms  from  Parliament  and  king;  on  the  second,  eco- 
nomic security  for  their  families  was  to  be  won  by  petition  — 
and  the  threat  of  arms  — from  Congress  and  state.  If,  now  and 
then,  the  commander-in-chief  wondered  bitterly  whether  his 
officers  placed  second  before  first,  as  champion  of  the  idea  that 
officers  must  be  “gentlemen”  for  discipline  to  survive,  he  al- 
ways supported  the  justice  of  their  demands.  To  Washington, 
indeed,  during  all  seven  years  of  the  war,  the  financial  security 
of  his  officers  was  a cardinal  problem  that  he  was  never  really 
able  to  solve.  “Without  officers,”  he  would  lecture  Congress, 
“no  army  can  exist”;  but  too  many  of  that  body  looked  upon 
officers*  grievances  as  nuisance  rather  than  problem  — until 
these  grievances,  neglected,  produced  cabal  in  Philadelphia  and 
the  first  steps  toward  an  army  coup  in  the  cantonments  on  the 
Hudson.  From  Bunker  Hill  to  the  Newburgh  Addresses,  in 
nearly  all  the  strivings  of  the  Line  for  higher  pay,  liberal  pen- 
sion, and  political  power,  the  Bay  State  officers,  comprising  a 
fifth  of  the  commissioned  personnel  of  the  army  and  somewhat 
matured  by  their  pre-war  activities  in  the  forcing  bed  of  Massa- 
chusetts politics,  played  a leading  part.1 

THREE  days  after  the  bleak  Christmas  of  1777,  Albigence 
Waldo,  surgeon  of  the  1st  Connecticut  encamped  at  Val- 
ley Forge,  put  down  some  discouraging  news  in  his  diary: 

Yesterday  upwards  of  fifty  Officers  in  Gen1  Green’s  Division  re- 
signed their  Commissions.  Six  or  seven  of  our  Regiment  are  doing 
the  like  to-day.  All  that  is  occasion’d  by  Officers  Families  being  . . . 
obliged  not  only  to  beg  in  the  most  humble  manner  for  the  neces- 
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saries  of  Life,  but  also  to  pay  for  them  afterwards  at  the  most  ex- 
orbitant rates  . . . 

“So  much  talk  about  discharges  among  the  Officers  — and  so 
many  are  discharged,”  he  continued  on  the  following  day;  “his 
E-y  lately  expressed  his  fears  of  being  left  Alone  with  the  Sol- 
diers only.”2 

Surgeon  Waldo  was  certainly  right  about  his  Excellency’s 
fears;  for  even  as  he  recorded  them  in  his  diary,  Washington, 
with  customary  candor,  was  reading  Congress  a lesson  in  the 
hard  facts  of  a revolutionary  war,  once  the  first  glory  had 
passed.  “At  the  commencement  of  the  dispute,  in  the  first  ef- 
fusions of  their  zeal,  and  looking  upon  the  service  to  be  only 
temporary,”  he  advised  Congress,  the  officers  “entered  into  it, 
without  any  regard  to  pecuniary  or  selfish  considerations.  But 
finding  its  duration  to  be  much  longer  than  they  at  first  sus- 
pected, and  that  instead  of  deriving  any  advantage  from  the 
hardships  and  dangers,  to  which  they  were  exposed,  they  on 
the  contrary,  were  losers  by  their  patriotism,  and  fell  far  short 
even  of  a competency  to  supply  their  wants,  they  have  gradu- 
ally abated  in  their  ardor;  and  with  many,  an  entire  disinclina- 
tion to  the  service,  under  its  present  circumstances  has  taken 
place.”  Thus  the  daily  resignations,  the  more  frequent  “impor- 
tunities for  permission  to  resign,  and  from  some  officers  of  the 
greatest  merit.”  Thus  also  “the  apathy,  inattention,  and  neg- 
lect of  duty,  which  pervades  all  ranks.”  Punishment  was  use- 
less; only  for  a short  time  could  purely  disinterested  conduct 
conform  to  the  “obligations  of  social  duty”  — a truth  “exem- 
plified in  the  American  officers,  as  well  as  in  all  other  men.”3 

The  situation  required  plain  speaking  and  he  had  told  Con- 
gress that  his  most  reliable  officers  were  in  the  doldrums.  More 
than  a year  before  — only  a month  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  — the  chief  of  artillery,  Henry  Knox  of  Boston, 
had  complained  to  John  Adams  that  the  officers  were  “not 
riveted  to  the  honor  of  starving  their  families  for  the  sake  of 
being  in  the  army.”  Even  then,  in  the  first  flush  of  patriotism, 
Knox  had  spoken  “in  the  behalf  of  a great  number  of  worthy 
men”  who  wished  “to  do  the  country  every  service  in  their 
power  at  a less  price  than  the  ruin  of  themselves  and  families.”4 
Now,  in  deep  gloom,  he  confessed  privately  that  unless  a change 
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took  place  he  would  not  think  himself  “obliged  by  either  the 
laws  of  God  or  nature  to  risk  his  reputation  on  so  cobweb  a 
foundation.”  Men  of  smaller  calibre  and  ambition  echoed  his 
mood.  There  was,  for  example,  young  Major  Samuel  Shaw, 
who  was  later  to  be  the  first  secretary-general  of  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati.  The  god-like  patriotism  of  civilians  in  sup- 
porting the  army,  he  grumbled  to  his  parents  in  June  1779,  had 
depreciated  like  the  currency  — thirty  to  one  — thereby  re- 
ducing his  pay  to  nil.  Service  had  brought  him  “poverty  and 
rags,”  It  made  one  waver.  Had  he  a fortune  of  his  own,  he 
“should  glory  in  persevering,  though  it  should  occasion  a sac- 
rifice to  the  last  penny.”  But  when  he  considered  his  situation 
— his  pay  inadequate,  his  parents  dependent  on  him  — he 
grew  “serious.”  His  grievances  were  legion  — “I  hardly 
thought  there  were  so  many  before  I began  . . . .”5 

Although  the  gloom  of  the  Bostonians  Knox  and  Shaw  was 
felt  throughout  the  corps,  for  them  despair  was  not  to  be  the 
end  of  the  matter.  The  colonial  New  Englander,  John  Adams 
had  thought,  was  “a  meeting-going  animal.”  To  meeting,  then, 
with  their  grievances  went  the  Massachusetts  officers,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  school  of  the  Adamses.  As  early  as 
September  1775  the  subalterns  of  the  army  at  Cambridge  — 
still  very  much  “the  Massachusetts  army”  that  Major  General 
Artemas  Ward  had  turned  over  to  Washington  — had  united 
to  petition  their  commander-in-chief  for  an  increase  in  pay. 
Washington,  forwarding  the  document  to  Congress  with  his 
approval,  had  added  the  ominous  observation  that  many  valu- 
able officers,  “finding  themselves  unable  to  support  the  charac- 
ter and  appearance  of  officers,”  would  retire  on  the  expiration 
of  their  terms  of  service.  Congress  responded  in  October  by 
appointing  a committee  — of  which  Franklin  was  a member  — 
to  look  into  army  grievances,  suggesting  in  advance  that  pri- 
vates were  being  paid  too  much  and  officers  too  little.  After 
conferring  at  Cambridge  with  delegates  from  the  New  England 
colonies,  the  committee  reported  that  privates’  pay  could  not 
be  reduced  and  that  “raising  the  pay  of  officers  would  be  in- 
convenient and  improper.”  But  Washington’s  plea  had  gone 
home,  and  Congress,  against  the  advice  of  its  own  committee, 
raised  the  pay  of  company  officers  by  about  one-third.6 
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The  grievance  of  low  pay,  however,  continued  to  rankle  the 
corps.  “Why  a Captn.  in  the  Continental  Service/’  wrote  Wash- 
ington to  Congress  in  1776,  “should  receive  no  more  than  5/. 
Curry  per  day,  for  performing  the  same  duties  that  an  officer 
of  the  same  Rank  in  the  British  Services  receives  10/.  Sterlg. 
for,  I never  could  conceive”  — and  neither  could  his  officers. 
Their  pressure  produced  results.  In  August  1776  Congress  had 
promised  lavish  land  grants  to  British  officers  and  soldiers  who 
would  desert.  In  September  it  finally  promised  land  — less 
lavishly,  to  be  sure  — to  its  own  troops : at  the  close  of  the  war 
colonels  were  to  receive  500  acres;  lieutenant  colonels,  450; 
majors,  400;  captains,  300;  lieutenants,  200;  ensigns,  150;  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates,  100.  October  brought  an- 
other increase  for  all  officers  except  generals,  this  time  by  about 
one-half,  and  a year  later  in  December  1777  Congress  voted 
officers  and  privates  the  gratuity  of  a month’s  pay  in  acknowl- 
edgement of  their  “patience,  fidelity  and  zeal.”  It  was  not 
enough.  In  the  spring  of  1778  Washington  got  wind  of  a move- 
ment to  call  together  the  officers  of  the  Line  to  formulate  an 
expression  of  grievance  to  Congress.  Worried,  he  “discounten- 
anced and  stifled”  it  “in  its  birth.”  The  threat,  however,  did 
its  work : at  last  in  May  1778  a “Pay  Table  of  Continental  Army 
Officers”  was  established  by  Congress,  the  scale  ranging  from 
$75  per  month  for  a colonel  of  infantry  to  $20  for  an  ensign.7 

The  pay  table  of  the  officers,  however,  is  largely  meaningless 
except  for  comparison  with  similar  tables  of  the  soldiery,  the 
navy,  British  personnel  and  the  like.  For  even  when  pay  was 
regular  — a rare  occurrence  — the  depreciation  of  the  currency 
drastically  reduced  the  nominal  value  of  military  salaries. 
Money  “is  now  sinking  5 pr.  Ct.  a day,”  observed  Washington 
dejectedly  to  Benjamin  Harrison  as  1778  drew  to  a close,  “and 
I shall  not  be  surprized  if  in  the  course  of  a few  months  a total 
stop  is  put  to  the  currency  of  it  ...  a great  part  of  the  Officers 
of  your  Army  from  absolute  necessity  are  quitting  the  Service 
and  the  more  virtuous  few  rather  than  do  this  are  sinking  by 
sure  degrees  into  beggery  and  want.”  To  Gouverneur  Morris 
he  wrote  in  the  same  discouraged  mood : “The  high  prices  of 
every  necessary;  the  little,  indeed,  no  benefit  which  officers 
have  derived  from  the  intended  bounty  of  Congress  in  the  ar- 
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tide  of  clothing;  the  change  in  the  establishment,  by  which  so 
many  of  them  are  discontinued  . . . these,  with  other  causes 
which  might  be  enumerated,  have  conspired  to  sour  the  temper 
of  the  army  exceedingly.”8 

The  result  was  a meeting  of  the  corps  — a reaction  that 
would  build  up  to  a typical  pattern  as  time  went  on. 

N September  9,  1778,  officers  of  the  6th  Massachusetts 
gathered  together,  chose  their  commanding  officer  as  moder- 
ator, and  unanimously  elected  Colonel  Rufus  Putnam  to  repre- 
sent them  in  a “General  convention  of  the  army,”  which  would 
state  their  “Grievances”  to  Congress  in  order  to  obtain  redress. 
The  action  proved  popular  and  other  units  sent  delegates  to 
the  meeting.  Although  care  was  taken  to  keep  news  of  the 
gathering  from  Washington,  it  did  not  escape  his  notice.  What 
emerged,  he  reported  later  to  Gouverneur  Morris  in  Philadel- 
phia, was  a memorial  to  Congress,  “which  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  did  I know,  or  even  hear,  was  in  agitation,  till  some 
days  after  it  was  dispatched.  This  was  owing,  as  I apprehend, 
to  the  secrecy  with  which  it  was  conducted,  in  order  to  keep  it 
from  my  knowledge  . . .”9 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  memorial  of  1778  apparently  never 
reached  Congress,  the  committee  that  had  framed  it  persevered. 
In  August  of  the  following  year,  on  the  highlands  of  the  Hud- 
son, Colonels  Bailey,  Greaton,  Putnam,  Jackson,  and  Marshal 
of  the  2nd,  3rd,  5th,  8th,  and  10th  Massachusetts  regiments  met 
again  to  discuss  their  grievances.  The  outcome  of  their  consul- 
tation was  another  memorial,  this  time  addressed  to  Major 
General  Heath,  the  senior  general  of  their  state.  It  was  an  angry 
document.  The  “Idea  of  being  under  the  necessity  of  recapitu- 
lating Grievances”  was  “truly  painful  and  distressing”  to  them, 
but  the  necessity  was  “real  and  indispensible” ; to  remain  silent 
would  be  to  deprive  themselves  of  “every  Sense  of  Virtue, 
Honor,  Justice,  Humanity  & Patriotism.”  While  they  recog- 
nized that  the  original  terms  of  their  service  had  been  gener- 
ous, the  ugly  fact  remained  that  the  currency  had  “vastly 
depreciated.”  From  their  “dearest  Connections  at  home”  the 
sole  news  was  that  “the  Necessaries  of  Life  were  monopolized 
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and  withheld,  their  Currency  refused  and  despised,  and  they 
suffering  every  Evil  incident  to  the  meanest  Slaves,  and  most 
abject  Dependents.”  True,  the  Massachusetts  legislature  had 
resolved  in  February  that  arrearages  in  pay  were  to  be  made 
good  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  “certain  Sums”  granted  for 
“present  relief”;  but  the  “benevolent  purpose”  had  already 
been  defeated  by  the  rapid  inflation  of  the  currency.  Obviously, 
“artfull  designing  Men”  were  intent  on  “gaining  ground.”  Since 
this  was  so,  the  officers  insisted  upon  the  matter  being  precisely 
fixed:  “Our  Pay,  Sir,”  they  admonished  Heath,  who  doubtless 
was  in  collusion  with  them,  “is  our  property  and  the  Moment 
it  becomes  due  we  can  demand  it  as  matter  of  Right”  — all  the 
more  so,  when  they  saw  their  “countrymen  almost  universally 
basking  themselves  in  the  Sunshine  of  Affluence,  Wealth  and 
Plenty,  not  even  denying  themselves  the  Luxuries  of  Life.”10 
Although  the  memorial  was  painfully  eloquent,  little  came 
of  it.  As  the  months  passed,  old  grievances  sharpened  but 
continued  unredressed.  Although  from  January  to  April  1780, 
Putnam,  on  leave  of  absence  in  Boston  to  represent  the  “com- 
mittee from  the  Massachusetts  line  of  the  Army,”  solicited 
council  and  house  “to  grant  Some  releaf  to  the  Massachusetts 
line  of  the  army,”  nothing  “was  don  to  purpos  — or  that  gave 
the  Committee  of  the  army  Satisfaction  . . . .”  No  officer  could 
live  on  his  pay.  In  August  the  commander-in-chief  informed 
Joseph  Jones  in  Congress  that  many  of  the  corps  were  unfit  for 
duty  because  they  lacked  clothing;  hundreds  of  officers  had  re- 
signed and  others  were  “verging  fast  to  the  gulph  of  poverty 
and  distress.”  Therefore,  “neere  the  close  of  the  year,”  observes 
Putnam  in  his  Memoirs , the  officers  of  the  Massachusetts  Line 
again  “united  in  apointing  a Committee  to  repair  to  Boston,  & 
lay  there  Complaints  before  the  General  assembly.”  Once  more 
Putnam  was  appointed  a delegate,  this  time  by  the  1st  Massa- 
chusetts at  West  Point,  which  instructed  him  to  represent  “the 
brigade  in  a general  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Line,  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  with  the  state , the  amount  of  arears  due 
to  the  Officers  and  soldiers  of  that  line”  because  of  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  currency.  He  was  to  proceed  to  Boston,  “where  he 
would  be  joined  by  a committee  frfom  the  other  Brigades”  and 
be  guided  by  the  detailed  instructions  of  the  whole  Line." 
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With  his  brother  officers,  Brigadier  General  Glover,  Colonel 
Jackson,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Brooks,  Putnam  proceeded 
to  Boston.  There  the  committee  had  some  success.  The  “alarm 
given  by  the  Grand  Mutany  in  the  Pennsylvania  & New  Jersey 
Lines,”  he  noted  some  time  later,  “had  Such  a powerful  effect 
on  the  minds  of  the  General  assembly,  that  they  soon  agreed 
and  in  a short  time  actually  Sent  on  Specia  to  the  amount  of 
one,  or  two,  months  pay  for  there  line  of  the  army  ...  a great 
releaf  to  officers  & Soldiers.”12 

Putnam  possibly  exaggerated  the  relief  that  had  been  ob- 
tained for  the  Massachusetts  corps.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
pay  situation  was  never  righted.  Depreciation  was  an  irretriev- 
able loss  and  neither  state  nor  nation  ever  compensated  soldier 
or  officer  for  it.  Arrears,  accumulated  in  certificates  of  final 
settlement  at  the  end  of  the  war,  were  in  the  main  garnered  by 
speculators;  comparatively  few  soldiers  profited  by  the  Fund- 
ing Act  of  1791. 

Meanwhile,  however,  another  issue  had  grown  to  consuming 
interest  in  officers’  quarters.  This  was  the  issue  of  half-pay  — 
a pension  for  the  officers  — which  would  run  like  a connecting 
thread  through  the  history  of  the  Massachusetts  corps. 

A S the  war  continued  and  the  possibility  of  regular  pay  in 
stable  money  grew  more  and  more  remote,  the  thoughts  of  the 
American  officers  quite  naturally  turned  to  the  question  of 
their  post-war  security.  A possible  solution  to  the  problem  lay 
near  at  hand  in  the  enemy  lines. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  half-pay 
seems  to  have  become  an  established  feature  of  the  reserve  and 
pension  system  of  the  British  army.  Upon  retirement  from 
duty  after  a specified  period  of  service  the  British  officer  lived 
on  half-pay  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  though  not  at  all  times  with 
the  universal  approbation  of  his  neighbors,  who  often  looked 
upon  the  stipend,  in  the  manner  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  dictionary,  as 
“pay  given  to  a State  hireling  for  treason  to  his  country.”  The 
Americans,  of  course,  were  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  sys- 
tem from  their  association  with  British  army  officers  in  colonial 
garrisons.  Major  General  Charles  Lee,  Colonel  Richard  Grid- 
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ley,  and  a few  others  had  been  British  half-pay  officers  living 
in  America.13  It  was  therefore  almost  inevitable,  despite  an  un- 
savory reputation  in  some  quarters,  that  half-pay  be  the  device 
first  hit  upon  by  the  American  officers. 

The  specific  origin  of  the  movement  in  the  Continental  Line, 
however,  is  difficult  to  find.  Knox  may  have  referred  to  the 
half-pay  idea  when  in  September  1776  he  wrote  to  his  brother, 
that  unless  Congress  formed  “an  establishment  to  induce  men 
proper  for  the  purpose  to  leave  their  usual  employments  and 
enter  the  service,  it  was  ten  to  one  they  would  be  beat  till  they 
were  heartily  tired  of  it.”  By  the  middle  of  1 777,  as  the  struggle 
ahead  was  discerned  as  something  “not  likely  to  be  the  Work 
of  a day,”14  enthusiasm  for  the  idea  of  a post-war  half-pay  es- 
tablishment permeated  the  thinking  of  the  officers  of  the  whole 
army. 

At  first  Washington  — his  finger  as  always  on  the  popular 
pulse  — was  of  the  private  opinion  that  half-pay  would  be  too 
expensive  and  liable  also  to  “give  a great  disgust  to  the  people 
at  large.”  By  Christmas  of  1777  military  exigency  had  changed 
his  mind,  and  from  Valley  Forge  he  urged  on  Congress  the 
desperate  “necessity  of  some  better  provision  for  binding  the 
Officers”  to  the  army  “by  the  tye  of  Interest.”  Scarce  an  hour 
passed,  he  observed,  “without  the  offer  of  a resigned  Commis- 
sion,” and  unless  something  were  done  there  was  real  doubt  of 
“holding  the  Army  together  much  longer.”15 

Congress,  alarmed,  reacted  quickly.  Two  committees  were 
immediately  chosen:  one  to  visit  Valley  Forge;  another,  head- 
ed by  Gerry,  to  consider  information  sent  back  by  the  first. 
Early  in  January  1778  Gerry  reported  the  following  recom- 
mendations : half-pay  for  life,  British  style,  with  a reserve-ser- 
vice provision;  life  pensions  to  officers’  widows;  a pension  of- 
fice; and  the  privilege  of  transferring  commissions  in  time  of 
peace  (another  British  practice).  Gerry,  however,  had  little 
hope  for  the  proposal  of  his  committee  and  informed  Washing- 
ton a week  later  that  it  would  probably  fail  due  to  “the  infant 
state  of  the  country,  its  aversion  to  placemen  and  pensioners,” 
and  the  pre-war  “equality  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  some 
States.”16 

Washington’s  reply  was  quick  and  sharp.  To  the  Congres- 
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sional  committee  still  at  Valley  Forge  he  stated  his  conviction 
that  a satisfactory  provision  for  the  officers  was  “the  basis  of 
every  other  regulation  and  arrangement”;  it  was  the  lack  of 
“a  half  pay  and  pensionary  establishment”  that  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  daily  resignations.  Officers,  feeling  they  were  im- 
poverished by  their  commissions,  were  ready  to  quit  the  ser- 
vice because  of  the  procrastination  of  Congress.  If  “some 
generous  expedient”  were  not  found  to  remove  their  discon- 
tent, an  extensive  “desertion  from  the  service”  would  ensue. 
During  the  next  two  months,  nevertheless,  Congress  dilly- 
dallied and  in  March  Washington  was  forced  to  repeat  his 
warning.  Since  August  last  between  two  and  three  hundred 
officers  had  resigned  their  commissions,  while  many  others, 
with  difficulty,  had  been  dissuaded  from  it.  In  the  Virginia  Line 
alone  “not  less  than  Six  Colonels  as  good  as  any  in  the  Service” 
had  resigned  and  more  were  “in  the  humour  to  do  so.”  In  mid- 
April  he  was  forced  to  go  over  the  ground  again.  Everything 
depended  on  a grant  of  half-pay;  commissions  were  losing  their 
value;  nearly  every  day  there  were  two  or  three  resignations. 
The  report  was  that  officers  on  furlough  would  not  return ; 
others  neglected  their  duty.  He  “most  religiously”  believed 
that  “the  salvation  of  the  cause”  depended  on  half-pay;  with- 
out it  the  officers  would  “moulder  to  nothing,  or  be  composed 
of  low  and  illiterate  men,  void  of  capacity  for  this,  or  any  other 
business.”  His  arguments  at  last  convinced  Dana  and  Folsom, 
two  members  of  the  Congressional  committee  at  headquarters, 
and  near  the  end  of  March  they  returned  to  Philadelphia  for 
the  express  purpose  of  pressing  for  the  adoption  of  half-pay. 
But  Congress  moved  slowly,  and  in  the  last  week  of  April,  to 
John  Banister,  the  Virginia  delegate  at  Philadelphia,  he  was 
forced  to  repeat  his  dismal  tale.17 

There  was  reason  enough  for  Washington’s  distress.  He 
himself  on  first  view  had  been  impatient  of  the  half-pay  plan  — 
the  country,  he  thought,  would  not  stand  for  it.  In  order  to 
keep  an  army  together  he  had  changed  his  mind.  Would  Con- 
gress do  likewise?  The  answer  was  doubtful;  for  the  delegates 
at  Philadelphia  were  perhaps  more  sensitive  to  popular  oppro- 
brium than  to  the  discontent  of  officers.  Indeed,  in  November 
177 5 when  Congress  had  merely  raised  the  pay  of  company  of- 
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ficers  by  one-third,  a town  meeting  in  Harvard,  Massachusetts, 
had  petitioned  the  General  Court  to  seek  a reduction;  the  “large 
stipends  granted  to  officers,  and  some  others,  (except  sol- 
diers),stated  the  citizens  of  Harvard,  had  already  “much 
chilled  the  spirits  of  the  commonalty,”  who  feared  the  “dis- 
tresses of  America  should  prove  a harvest  to  some,  and  famine 
to  others.”18  The  sentiment  found  an  early  echo  among  many 
members  of  Congress,  where  the  reaction  to  the  half-pay  pro- 
posal was  even  more  violent.  To  Laurens,  then  president  of 
Congress,  it  was  blackmail,  pure  and  simple : either  establish  a 
pension  for  officers  and  “make  them  a separate  body  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  honest  yeomenry”  or  “lose  your  army  and 
your  cause.”  He  himself  had  heard  the  advocates  of  a pension 
“unwarily”  confess  that  it  would  go  “against  the  grain  of  the 
people.”  Half-pay,  he  exploded  to  Washington,  would  be  “con- 
tributed to  by  widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers  who  had  bled 
and  died  by  their  sides !”  — and  would  ultimately  prove  a boom- 
erang. Veteran  officers  would  be  barred  from  office  and  labelled 
by  every  legislature  “as  the  drones  and  incumbrances  of  so- 
ciety”; children  would  point  to  the  pensioners  and  say:  “There 
goes  a man,  who  every  year  robs  me  of  part  of  my  pittance.” 

To  Washington  Laurens  made  no  bones  that  he  had  been 
“uniformly  averse”  to  the  plan  and  had  spoken  against  it  in 
committee.  Yet,  realistically,  he  recognized  the  “unhappy  di- 
lemma”; against  its  will  Congress  might  be  forced  to  submit 
to  the  half-pay  scheme,  although,  he  warned,  “republicans  will, 
at  a proper  time,  withdraw  a grant  which  will  appear  to  have 
been  extorted  . . . .”  Laurens’s  foreboding  was  justified.  On 
March  26  Gerry’s  committee,  urged  on  by  Dana  and  Folsom, 
slightly  revamped  its  original  plan  and  submitted  it  to  Con- 
gress, which  dividing  into  two  camps,  debated  the  matter  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  from  day  to  day  and  then  held  it  over 
for  further  consideration.  But  Washington’s  arguments  had 
gone  home.  On  May  15,  1778  the  representatives  of  all  the  states 
— Lovell  of  Massachusetts  and  Wolcott  of  Connecticut  alone 
dissenting  — arrived  at  what  seemed  a solution.  Congress 
agreed  to  grant  half-pay  for  a period  of  seven  years  to  all  pres- 
ent and  future  officers  serving  to  the  close  of  the  war.19 


General  Knox  Gives  Warning  of  Discontent  among  his  Officers 
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T HE  compromise,  however,  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
corps.  Washington,  it  is  true,  was  hopeful  that  it  would  be 
favorably  received.  As  he  explained  to  Gouverneur  Morris,  al- 
though it  was  not  equal  to  his  wishes,  it  exceeded  his  expecta- 
tions; furthermore,  it  might  quiet  uneasiness  in  the  Line  and 
halt  resignations.  But  the  measure  ultimately  proved  nothing 
more  than  a psychological  stop-gap.  Seven  years  half-pay,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  corps,  constituted  an  altogether  inadequate 
settlement.  During  the  following  January  the  commander-in- 
chief was  forced  to  take  up  the  cudgels  again,  urging  Congress 
to  extend  the  seven  years  to  life  and  arguing  that  a life-estab- 
lishment would  not  only  prove  more  satisfactory  to  the  officers, 
but  would  also  add  very  little  to  the  total  expenditure  by  the 
government. 

Four  months  later  the  situation  had  worsened.  Officers  un- 
able to  support  themselves,  wrote  Washington  to  Armstrong, 
were  either  resigning  continually  or  “spreading  discontent  and 
possibly  the  seeds  of  Sedition.”  In  May  a motion  by  Gouver- 
neur Morris  which  embodied  Washington’s  views  got  only  two 
votes  in  Congress.  This  rebuff  did  not  daunt  the  exasperated 
officers;  by  mid-June  Philadelphia  was  in  receipt  of  still  an- 
other memorial  which  demanded  half-pay  for  life  in  tones  so 
fiery  that  a committee  of  conference  was  ordered  “to  report 
speedily”  on  it.  But  Congress  would  not  budge.  Although  in 
August  it  voted  scattered  increases  in  pay,  on  the  basic  ques- 
tion it  resorted  to  the  maneuver  of  delay  — a weasel-worded 
recommendation  to  the  states  to  render  justice  to  their  officers 
“by  Half  pay  for  Life  or  such  other  Provision  as  they  found 
adequate.” 

The  recommendation  nevertheless  had  some  effect.  A few 
of  the  states  that  had  not  already  done  so  now  voted  half-pay 
for  life  to  their  own  officers.  But  what  of  officers  who  hailed 
from  states  refusing  so  to  vote,  what  of  those  who  held  their 
commissions  directly  from  Congress,  what  of  those  who  had 
received  no  pay  increases  in  August?  — Congress  had  not  even 
made  a start  at  solving  their  problem.  By  fall  the  pattern  had 
begun  to  repeat  itself.  In  November,  while  the  general  officers 
of  the  Line  petitioned  Congress  for  increased  allowances,  fresh 
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memorials  asking  for  half-pay  again  descended  on  Philadelphia. 
But  the  harrassed  law-makers  were  not  yet  to  be  persuaded; 
in  December  1779  a motion  asking  half-pay  for  life  was  again 
heard  on  the  floor  of  Congress;  again  it  failed.20 

The  ferment  did  not  rise  again  to  the  surface  for  another  six 
months;  but  discontent  simmered  and  a mutiny  of  the  troops 
of  the  Massachusetts  Line  at  West  Point  in  January  1780  might 
well  have  caused  Congress  to  think  seriously  of  officer  loyalty.21 
In  August,  Washington  graphically  portrayed  the  plight  of  the 
officers  to  Joseph  Jones : hundreds  were  resigning  because  they 
could  no  longer  support  their  commissioned  status.  Nor  was 
this  his  only  headache.  Inequality  in  state  treatment  was  caus- 
ing havoc.  Pennsylvania  had  promised  half-pay  for  life  while 
the  officers  of  other  states  needed  clothing.  Conspiracies  were 
afoot  “to  unite  both  Officers  and  Men  in  a general  refusal  of 
the  money,”  and  some  corps  had  actually  rejected  their  pay. 
Even  the  most  moderate  insisted  that  “accounts  of  deprecia- 
tion ought  to  be  liquidated  at  stated  periods,  and  certificates 
given  by  Government  for  the  Sums  due”;  nor  was  anyone  to 
be  satisfied  with  a “general  declaration”  of  good  will.  A pledge 
by  Congress  of  half-pay  for  life  for  all  officers  was  the  only 
solution.  “If  something  satisfactory  be  not  done,”  concluded 
Washington,  “the  army  (already  so  much  reduced  in  Officers 
by  daily  resignations  as  not  to  have  sufficiency  to  do  the  com- 
mand duties  of  it)  must  cease  to  exist.”22 

Under  this  continuous  pressure  the  delegates  at  Philadelphia 
finally  began  to  move.  In  response  to  another  memorial  by  the 
general  officers  Congress  cancelled  the  regulation  equating 
their  half-pay  to  that  of  colonels,  granted  seven  years  half-pay 
to  the  wives  and  children  of  officers  dying  in  the  service  — the 
first  national  pension  law  applying  to  widows  and  orphans  — 
and  repealed  the  obnoxious  proviso  barring  half-pay  officers 
from  public  office.  Other  states,  following  Pennsylvania’s  lead, 
had  meanwhile  awarded  half-pay  for  life  to  the  officers  of  their 
respective  Lines.  The  whole  issue  was  obviously  coming  to  a 
head  and  a letter  from  Washington  to  Congress  on  October  11 
provided  the  needed  fillip  for  a basic  solution.  Since  January 
there  had  been  160  resignations;  but  among  the  Pennsylvania 
officers  there  had  been  only  one  resignation  during  the  past 
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five  months.  “The  Military  profession,”  Washington  continued, 
“holds  the  first  rank  in  most  of  the  Countries  of  Europe,  and 
is  the  road  to  honor  and  emolument.  The  establishment  is  per- 
manent, and  whatever  be  an  officer’s  provision,  it  is  for  life,  and 
he  has  a profession  for  life  . . . .”  Congress  must  recognize  that 
“Pensions,  distinctions,  and  particular  privileges,  are  common- 
ly the  rewards  in  retirement,”  and  should  apply  these  rewards 
to  the  American  officers,  whose  “military  character  has  been 
suddenly  taken  up,  and  is  to  end  with  the  war.”23 

The  commander-in-chief’s  exhortations  did  not  go  unheeded. 
Ten  days  later,  on  October  21,  1780,  although  the  delegates  of 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island  refused  their 
approval,  Congress  granted  half-pay  to  the  officers  of  the  Con- 
tinental Line.24 

PI  AT  Congress  had  actually  voted  in  October  1780,  how- 
ever, was  little  more  than  a praiseworthy  intention.  In  effect, 
it  had  legislated  a promissory  note  — half-pay  for  life  at  the 
close  of  the  war  — to  the  officers  of  the  Continental  army.  But 
this  note  was  vague  in  its  terms.  Who  would  pay  it  — and  when  ? 
Such  were  the  worrisome  questions  to  which  the  corps  demand- 
ed answers.  Meanwhile  pay  continued  in  arrears  and  accounts 
remained  unsettled.  In  some  regiments  not  ten  dollars  could 
be  mustered  by  all  the  officers  together,  while  many  who  had 
borrowed  locally  were  constantly  being  “dunned  by  the  peas- 
ants” for  small  sums.  When  two  years  had  passed  and  there 
was  no  response  from  state  or  nation,  the  corps  — led  by  the 
Bay  State  officers  — again  decided  to  take  matters  into  its  own 
hands.25 

In  June  1782  the  Massachusetts  officers  stationed  at  New- 
burgh, through  their  ranking  state  officer,  Major  General 
Heath,  asked  Washington  for  permission  to  meet  in  order  to 
discuss  their  problems.  The  commander-in-chief’s  reply  was 
prompt  and  tactful  — he  had  “no  objection  to  the  assembling 
of  the  Officers  of  the  Masstts.  Line  for  their  obtaining,  in  a de- 
cent manner,  the  regular  settlement  of  their  Just  dues  . . . .”  In 
July  the  conference  met,  drew  up  a memorial  to  the  General 
Court,  and  elected  a committee  of  high  rank  — Knox,  Putnam, 
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Brooks,  and  Hull  — to  carry  it  to  Boston.  The  heart  of  the  peti- 
tion was  the  half-pay;  the  General  Court  was  requested  either 
to  make  concrete  provision  to  establish  it  for  life  or  to  commute 
the  obligation  into  a lump  sum  payable  at  the  close  of  the 
war.26  There  was  no  time  to  lose;  Heath  immediately  asked 
permission  for  his  committee  to  leave  for  Boston.  Washington 
complied  reluctantly.  Knox  could  not  be  released;  however, 
although  he  was  somewhat  disconcerted  “to  have  a request  for 
so  many  gentlemen,  and  of  such  rank  to  be  absent  from  their 
commands,”  since  it  was  “the  particular  desire  of  the  officers  of 
the  line,”  he  would  accede. 

Thus,  in  September,  the  committee  set  out  for  Boston.  To 
smooth  the  way  Knox  had  sent  a fulsome  letter  to  Hancock, 
advising  the  sensitive  governor  that  the  officers,  looking  up  to 
him  as  their  political  head,  hoped  that  he  would  “not  only 
think  their  requests  reasonable”  but  would  give  them  “all  prop- 
er protection  & countenancy.”  Specifically  the  officers  wanted 
to  know  how  far  they  were  “to  rely  upon  the  State,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  half-pay,  order’d  by  Congress,  in  its  present  form, 
or  any  other,  which  may  be  more  agreeable  to  the  community.” 
Did  Knox  and  his  colleagues  believe  that  the  state  would  come 
to  their  aid?  Hardly;  for  it  was  common  knowledge  that  hatred 
of  the  pension  idea  ran  wide  and  deep  in  Massachusetts.  Look- 
ing to  the  future,  a tactical  maneuver  was  necessary  to  prevent 
Congress  from  referring  the  corps  to  Boston  for  relief.27 

Although  Hancock  received  the  officers  politely  and  prom- 
ised full  support  while  John  Adams  told  them  he  favored  a lib- 
eral commutation,  many  of  the  members  of  the  Court  turned 
cold  shoulders  to  all  arguments  for  a settlement.  On  September 
24  the  officers  submitted  their  memorial  to  the  house,  which 
appointed  a committee  to  confer  with  the  senate.  Two  days 
later  Colonel  Brooks,  only  faintly  hopeful,  wrote  to  Knox  that 
although  some  representatives  had  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
immense  amount  due  as  half-pay,  he  hoped  that  they  might  be 
frightened  into  a substantial  commutation  to  get  rid  of  a con- 
tinuing claim.  A week  later  the  house  committee  began  direct 
conferences  with  the  memorialists.28 

At  Newburgh  the  Bay  State  officers,  on  tenterhooks,  waited 
for  an  answer.  On  October  8 Knox  warned  John  Lowell  in 
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Boston  — “in  great  confidence’’  — of  “the  extreme  uneasiness 
of  the  Massachusetts  Line.”  In  fact  “the  existence  or  non-ex- 
istence” of  the  army  depended  on  “the  success  of  the  commit- 
tee” bargaining  at  Boston,  for  the  patience  of  the  corps  was 
“much  exhausted.”29  The  members  of  the  Court,  however,  were 
more  patient  than  the  officers;  fearful  not  only  of  civilian  anger 
but  also  of  resentment  among  the  army’s  rank-and-file,  they 
handled  the  issue  gingerly  while  seeking  a face-saving  solution. 
Lincoln,  who  knew  Massachusetts  politics,  probably  put  his 
finger  on  the  matter  when  he  suggested  to  Washington  that 
nothing  would  be  done  about  the  half-pay  until  Congress  rec- 
ommended “to  the  several  states  to  provide  for  their  own  of- 
ficers.”30 The  General  Court  therefore  continued  to  debate  and 
hope  for  a way  out. 

On  October  28  the  memorial  was  again  read  in  the  house, 
which  thereupon  created  a new  committee  — Ward,  Lovell, 
and  Hall  of  Sutton31  — to  confer  further  with  the  senate  and 
on  November  1 the  house  informed  the  senate  that  it  “proposed 
coming  to  the  choice  of  Gentlemen  to  settle  with  the  army  on 
Saturday  morning  at  10  o’clk.”  What  settlement  the  gentlemen 
had  in  mind  will  never  be  known,  for  a way  out  of  their  dilem- 
ma was  furnished  providentially  by  a letter  from  Samuel  Os- 
good — a Boston  merchant  serving  as  one  of  the  state’s  dele- 
gates to  Congress  — which  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time.  Although 
Osgood  had  written  in  confidence  to  a Boston  friend,  the  con- 
tents of  his  letter  soon  became  public.  In  it  Osgood  stated  that 
it  was  impolitic  for  Massachusetts  to  guarantee  the  half-pay, 
since  she  would  still  be  liable  by  act  of  Congress  to  contribute 
at  the  end  of  the  war  to  the  general  reimbursement  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army;  and  that,  furthermore,  Congress  had  scheduled 
a discussion  of  the  matter  for  January  of  the  new  year.  Exas- 
perated by  so  pettifogging  an  approach  to  what  he  considered 
a national  emergency,  Knox  immediately  demanded  an  explan- 
ation from  Osgood,  which  a month  later  that  devious  gentle- 
man supplied.  Knox  replied  on  the  same  day,  reiterating  the 
desperation  of  the  officers  and  insisting  that  it  was  imperative 
that  something  be  done.32 

But  nothing  was  done.  On  the  strength  of  the  Osgood  letter 
the  house  — in  which  the  country  members  outvoted  the  seaboard 
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delegates  four  to  one  — took  the  stand  that  Congress  might 
not  approve  any  action  the  General  Court  would  take  and 
postponed  the  whole  question  to  the  next  session  of  the  Court. 
The  half-pay,  wrote  John  Lowell  to  Lincoln,  had  been  rejected 
“under  pretence  that  Congress  might  not  approve  the  measure.” 
That  the  Osgood  letter  had  been  nothing  but  a pretext,  he  was 
certain.  Moreover,  he  was  “fully  confident  three-fourths  of  the 
persons  who  voted  for  its  being  post-poned  till  the  sense  of  C. 
could  be  known  were  fully  determined  never  to  come  into  the 
measure,  & that  they  & their  constituents  were  opposed  to  it 
in  every  shape.”  Although  it  was  possible  that  “a  different  com- 
pensation might  be  obtain’d  if  much  pains”  were  taken,  yet,  in 
his  opinion,  a commutation  based  on  a “calculation  of  the  value 
of  half  pay  for  life,  presupposing  that  due”  could  never  be  ob- 
tained in  Massachusetts.  Meanwhile  he  was  much  relieved  that 
Lincoln  had  recently  made  a journey  to  the  camp,  so  that  the 
officers  could  see  that  the  secretary  of  war  was  “labouring  their 
just  rights  with  congress.”33 

{To  be  completed  in  the  next  issue.) 
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A Flemish  Book  of  Hours 

By  WILLIAM  J.  COE 

THE  manuscripts  illuminated  by  artists  of  the  Ghent- 
Bruges  school  reflect  forcefully  the  influence  of  panel  paint- 
ing on  book  illumination  during  the  late  fifteenth  century. 
Historiated  initials  and  full-page  miniatures  are  frequently  derived 
from  paintings.  The  border  decoration,  in  keeping  with  the  early  de- 
velopment of  naturalism  in  the  Netherlands,  is  no  longer  minute  and 
conventional.  Large,  strewn  flowers  cast  their  shadow  on  a gold 
background.  Architectural  forms  and  open  landscapes  in  the  borders 
assume  a new  importance.  Though  the  artists  of  this  late  school  did 
not  fail  to  find  new  means  to  harmonize  the  parts  of  the  page,  they 
were  less  concerned  with  decoration  than  with  spatial  illusion  and 
descriptive  representation.  Between  their  own  time  and  that  of  the 
workshop  of  the  Due  de  Berry  had  occurred  the  achievement  of  the 
van  Eycks. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  work  of  the  Ghent-Bruges 
school  is  now  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  (Ms.  1515).  It  is  a 
Book  of  Hours,  decorated  with  full  and  three-quarter  borders,  15 
historiated  initials,  and  an  illustrated  Calendar.  There  is  no  tex- 
tual evidence  of  the  patron  for  whom  the  volume  was  made, 
but  its  execution  can  be  safely  dated,  on  stylistic  grounds,  with- 
in the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Measuring  jyi  by  5^4  inches,  the  vellum  sheets  are  gathered 
in  quires  of  eight.  The  201  leaves  of  text  are  followed  by  five 
that  are  blank.  There  are  nineteen  lines  to  a page.  The  gothic 
script  is  very  handsome,  and  includes  hundreds  of  small  initials. 
The  contents  are  as  follows: 


Calendar  in  Latin 

Fols. 

2V-I4V 

Salve  sancte  facies 

a 

15  -15V 

Horae  Sanctae  Crucis 

ii 

16  -20V 

Horae  Sancti  Spiritus 

a 

21  -24V 

Horae  B.  V.  M. 

a 

25  -«Sv 

Canticum  graduum 

a 

86  -93V 

Septem  psalmi 

a 

94  -101 

Litania 

a 

101V-109V 

35 
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Vigiliae  mortuorum 

U 

no  -141V 

Obsecro  te 

a 

142  -144V 

O intemerata 

a 

145  -146V 

Stabat  mater 

a 

147  -149V 

Hymni 

a 

150  -I53V 

Memoriae  sanctorum 

a 

154  -158V 

Quicunque  vult 

a 

159  -i6iv 

Passio  secundum  Matheum, 

it 

162  -201 

Marcum,  Lucam,  Johannem 


The  Sequences  from  the  Gospels  that  usually  follow  the  Cal- 
endar are  omitted,  but  the  Passion  from  all  four  Gospels  is 
present.  The  saints  in  the  Calendar  are  not  unusual.  Six  popes 
and  the  feasts  of  the  Purification,  Visitation,  and  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin  are  included.  The  Litany  invokes  the  customary 
hierarchy  from  the  Trinity  to  the  virgin  martyrs.  However, 
one  should  note  that  four  of  the  five  monastic  saints  are  Fran- 
ciscan (SS.  Francis,  Anthony  of  Padua,  Bernardine  of  Siena, 
Louis  of  Toulouse). 

The  saints  chosen  in  the  “Memoriae  sanctorum”  are  SS. 
Michael,  John  the  Baptist,  Peter  and  Paul,  James,  Onuphrius, 
Anna,  Mary  Magdalen,  Lucy,  and  Eulalia.  The  presence  of  SS. 
Onuphrius  and  Eulalia  is  surprising  in  the  company  of  saints 
common  to  all  manuscripts  of  this  period.  S.  Onuphrius  (fol. 
156),  a hermit  of  Egypt,  is  depicted  before  his  cave  holding  a 
string  of  beads  and  a stick,  while  an  angel  is  hovering  in  the 
sky  above  him.  S.  Eulalia  (fol.  158V),  a Spanish  virgin  martyr, 
holds  a saltire  cross  and  a palm.  The  inclusion  of  this  Spanish 
saint  may  indicate  the  nationality  of  the  patron  of  the  book.1 
However,  there  is  no  further  proof  to  support  such  a hypothesis. 

T HE  Calendar  is  framed  by  full  borders.  By  beginning  with 
January  on  a verso  side,  a format  was  established  allowing 
space  for  the  labor  of  the  month  below  the  text  on  the  left  page, 
and  for  the  sign  of  the  zodiac,  opposite,  on  the  right  page.  The 
occupations  of  the  months  include : a man  seated  by  a fireplace 
(January) ; a man  carrying  wood  on  his  back,  while  another 
turns  over  the  soil  with  a pick  (February)  ; a man  in  a fur- 
trimmed  coat  watches  a worker  spade  his  garden  (March)  ; a 
man  holding  a falcon  strolls  with  a woman  by  a stream  (April)  ; 
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two  women,  one  playing  a stringed  instrument,  and  a man  in 
a boat  (May);  a man  shearing  sheep  (June);  a man  mowing 
hay  in  a field  (July) ; a man  harvesting  wheat  with  a scythe 
(August)  ; a man  sowing  in  a field  (September)  ; two  men  bar- 
reling wine  (October) ; a man  scutching  flax  (November)  ; and 
a man  butchering  a pig  (December). 

The  occupations  of  the  months  in  the  Library’s  Book  of 
Hours  resemble  very  closely  those  in  the  Mayer  van  den  Bergh 
Breviary  in  Antwerp.2  With  the  exception  of  April,  all  the  la- 
bors correspond.  The  artist  of  the  Breviary  gives  the  whole 
width  of  the  base  of  the  page  to  the  scenes,  and  thus  includes 
more  activities.  The  artist  of  the  Boston  Hours  reduces  the 
scene  to  a single  action  and  fewer  figures.  Yet  the  remaining 
figures  retain  the  same  correlation  and  posture  as  those  in  the 
Breviary.3  The  setting  is  freely  changed  to  suit  the  smaller 
space.  The  coloring  of  the  garments  is  almost  consistently  dif- 
ferent. Assuming  that  the  Hours  is  later  than  the  Breviary, 
this  would  indicate  that  either  the  artist  of  the  Hours  used  a color- 
less pattern  book  or  that  he  wished  tp  copy  in  outline  only. 

The  signs  of  the  zodiac  do  not  resemble  those  of  the  Mayer 
van  den  Bergh  Breviary,  which  are  more  naturalistic:  the  fish 
(February)  swim  easefully  in  water,  and  the  other  animals 
stand  in  natural  settings.  The  zodiac  signs  of  the  Library’s 
Hours  are  placed  in  the  clouds,  and  are  more  fancifully  colored. 
Only  the  human  figures  for  the  signs  of  January,  May,  and  Au- 
gust seem  reposed.  The  animals  are  stiff  and  more  summarily 
treated. 

Camille  Gaspar,  in  writing  about  the  Calendar  of  the  Brevia- 
ry,  groups  it  with  similar  Calendars  in  four  other  manuscripts.4 
He  distinguishes  this  group  from  a second,  which  is  headed  by 
the  famous  Grimani  Breviary  in  Venice.  He  notes  that  in  the 
Mayer  van  den  Bergh  Breviary  (and  in  two  of  the  manuscripts 
associated  with  it)  the  zodiac  signs  for  September  and  October 
have  been  reversed.  Surprisingly  enough,  in  the  Library’s 
Hours  these  two  signs  (the  Balances  and  the  Scorpion)  are  al- 
so in  the  wrong  order,  though  the  signs  for  the  rest  of  the 
months  are  correct.  This  correspondence  is  remarkable  since 
the  Hours  and  Breviary,  as  stated  above,  possess  closely  re- 
lated labors  of  the  months.  With  this  technical  and  stylistic 
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evidence,  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that,  in  regard  to  its  Calen- 
dar, the  Library’s  Hours  belongs  to  the  Mayer  van  den  Bergh 
group,  with  the  reservation  that  only  the  occupations  of  the 
months  are  similar  stylistically. 

The  borders  of  the  Calendar,  unlike  those  of  the  Breviary, 
do  not  depict  games  or  contain  miniatures  concerning  the 
saints  honored  during  the  month.  They  are  decorated  with 
seasonal  vegetation,  instead.  Though  perhaps  not  strictly  con- 
sistent for  a botanist,  the  borders  nevertheless  make  a clear 
reference  to  the  sequence  of  flora  from  month  to  month. 
Against  a background  that  is  usually  gold,  the  plants  and  ac- 
companying objects  appear  as  follows:  broken  tree  trunks 
painted  in  brown  with  gold  highlights,  a man  pruning  (Janu- 
ary) ; similar  tree  trunks  in  green  and  grey,  a man  holding  a 
falcon  (February)  ; blue  and  white  violets,  and  snails  (March) ; 
daisies,  butterflies,  snails,  and  a fly  (April)  ; roses,  carnations, 
blue  columbine,  strawberries,  butterflies,  snails,  and  flies  (May)  ; 
roses,  lily,  pansy,  carnation,  and  strawberries  (June)  ; iris,  a 
pot  of  carnations,  forget-me-nots,  lilies,  butterflies,  and  flies 
(July)  ; blue  corn-flowers,  poppies,  pansies,  butterflies,  and  a 
caterpillar  (August) ; blue-bells,  a red  flower,  butterflies,  flies, 
and  a snail  (September)  ; a large  grapevine  heavy  with  purple 
grapes  (October);  an  open  scene  with  green  grass,  a wattled 
fence,  behind  which  an  owl,  unperturbed  by  squawking  parrots 
in  the  air  above  him,  sits  on  a perch;  a man  in  a red  jerkin  and 
yellow  hose  seated  on  the  ground  holds  a green  bough  and 
looks  up  at  the  owl ; on  the  left  side,  one  sees  a man  with  a fal- 
con on  his  wrist;  and  in  the  inner  margins,  two  bird  cages  (No- 
vember) ; broken  tree  trunks  and  parrots  (December). 

The  leaves  and  blossoms  are  painted  with  loving  care  for 
naturalistic  detail.  The  plants  seem  to  be  intentionally  separ- 
ated to  allow  close  inspection.  Yet  the  effect  of  tedious  inven- 
tory is  avoided  by  the  seasonal  changes  and  the  appearance  of 
human  figures.  The  grapevine  in  October  and  especially  the 
unique  outdoor  scene  in  November  are  among  the  most  inven- 
tive and  successfully  organized  of  the  borders  of  the  Calendar. 

Ti  HE  finest  borders  outside  the  Calendar  are  those  preceding 
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the  Hours  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  Hours  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Seven  Psalms,  the  Vigil  of  the  Dead,  and  those  before  each  of 
the  hours  of  the  Virgin.  The  miniature  for  the  Hours  of  the 
Holy  Cross  depicts  in  gold  the  instruments  of  the  Passion. 
Placed  inside  a simple  architectural  frame  are,  on  the  left,  the 
scourging  pillar  and  the  cock;  below  the  text,  the  three  jars  of 
perfume,  Pilate’s  ewer  and  basin,  a white  cloth,  and  an  iron 
brazier  with  a fire  burning  in  it;  and  on  the  right,  the  ladder, 
Cross,  sponge,  lance,  lantern,  and  robe. 

The  borders  of  the  Hours  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Vigil 
of  the  Dead  frame  the  text  with  architectural  niches  and  ar- 
cades, within  which,  in  the  smaller  space  on  the  left,  are  buds 
and,  in  the  larger  spaces  on  the  right,  flowers  in  full  bloom 
growing  in  flower-pots.  The  background  for  the  Vigil  of  the 
Dead  is  appropriately  painted  a grayish  black.  Below  the  text, 
a brown  skull  is  set  between  curling  pink  ribbons  on  which 
may  be  read,  “Memento  morieris.”  In  the  same  position,  in  the 
Hours  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a white  dove  with  red  bill  and  feet 
spreads  its  wings  against  a pink  background.  The  ribbons  here 
read,  “Veni  sancte  spiritus.” 

The  border  for  the  Seven  Psalms  is  an  outdoor  fountain, 
painted  in  gold,  with  three  water  spouts.  The  fountain  is  round 
with  plain  columns,  through  which  there  is  a view  of  green 
landscape.  Birds  perch  on  the  top  of  the  structure,  and  there 
are  two  potted  red  carnation  plants  on  the  ledge  by  the  water. 

Before  a discussion  of  the  historiated  initials,  the  nine  bor- 
ders of  the  Hours  of  the  Virgin  must  be  briefly  examined.  Two 
borders  are  architectural,  with  gold  arches  and  windows  that 
are  moderately  flamboyant  in  style.  For  Tierce  (fol.  59),  there 
are  rare  birds  and  a peacock  atop  its  nest  in  a (hawthorn?) 
tree.  On  the  left,  there  is  a large,  empty  bird-cage.  For  Nones 
(fol.  66),  an  open  landscape  of  a grassy  hill  leads  back  to  a 
water  mill.  In  the  foreground  is  a rabbit  warren,  consisting  of 
a circular,  wattled  fence  with  an  open  gate.  Five  rabbits  remain 
inside,  but  two  have  hopped  out.  These  lively  rabbits  are  rem- 
iniscent of  those  that  abound  in  the  Sforza  Hours.5  The  re- 
maining borders  are  floral,  but  they  usually  stress  a single 
plant  that  is  potted  and  placed  on  a narrow  plane  of  green 
ground.  For  Vespers  (fol.  69),  there  is  a lily  in  a glazed,  white 
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vase  with  blue  pattern  and  lettering  (“O  mater”).  For  Com- 
pline (fol.  75),  the  iris  plant  is  chosen.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Flemish  artist  was  not  just  a naturalist.  His  devotion 
to  each  detail  of  leaf  and  petal  was  frequently  intended  to  inten- 
sify a reference  to  the  passing  seasons,  to  the  purity  of  the 
Virgin,  or  to  the  Passion  of  Christ. 

T WO  historiated  initials  precede  those  of  the  saints  and  evan- 
gelists. They  are  the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  “canticum  graduum”  (fol.  86)  and  the  Dead  Christ 
mourned  by  the  Virgin  and  S.  John,  at  the  “Obsecro  te”  (fob  142). 

The  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  is  composed  of  the  figures  of 
Joachim  and  Anna  standing  at  the  lower  left,  the  stairway 
crossing  the  picture  diagonally  with  the  Virgin  near  the  top, 
and  finally,  in  the  upper  right  at  the  portal,  the  waiting  priest. 
The  parents  of  the  Virgin  stare  sadly  into  space.  They  do  not 
express  the  happy  pride  of  the  figures  in  Taddeo  Gaddi’s  fresco, 
in  the  Baroncelli  chapel  of  the  Santa  Croce  in  Florence,  exe- 
cuted over  a century  earlier.  The  placement  of  the  figures  in 
the  miniature  is  very  similar  to  a Presentation  of  the  Virgin  in 
a panel  belonging  to  a polyptych  at  the  Hospital  S.  Jean  at 
Brussels,  in  which  the  chief  panel  is  the  Death  of  the  Virgin.6 
This  painting  has  been  associated  with  the  style  of  Bernard 
van  Orley. 

The  Mourning  of  Christ  is  simply  composed.  In  the  back- 
ground, we  see  a green  hill  and  the  foot  of  the  Cross;  in  the 
foreground,  Mary  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  and  on  her  lap, 
Christ,  bleeding  and  still  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns.  On  the 
left,  John  holds  Christ’s  head  with  his  right  hand.  The  facial 
expressions,  executed  in  small  brush-strokes,  are  grave  and 
dignified. 

Of  the  saints  depicted  in  the  “Memoriae  sanctorum,”  it  may 
be  said  in  general  that  there  is  an  increased  lavishness  of  cos- 
tume and  a more  brilliant  coloring  than  in  the  rest  of  the  manu- 
script. S.  Michael  (fob  154)  is  dressed  in  a white  gown  and  a 
pink  cape,  lined  with  green.  He  raises  his  sword  above  the  devil 
against  a deep  blue  background  brightened  with  spots  of  gold. 
S.  John  the  Baptist  (fob  154V)  wears  pink  drapery  over  his 
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hair  shirt,  and  holds  a light  green  book  on  which  sits  a small 
Lamb  of  God.  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (fob  155)  and  S.  James  (fob 
I55v)  are  represented  devotionally,  but  S.  Onuphrius  (fob 
156),  historically,  in  his  cave  in  the  desert. 

Of  the  women  saints,  only  S.  Anna  (fob  157)  is  represented 
historically.  The  Education  of  the  Virgin  takes  place  in  a room 
with  a beamed  ceiling,  a window  with  open  blinds  on  the  back 
wall,  and  a bed  with  dark  blue  covering  on  the  right.  Seated 
on  a green  cushion  on  the  pale  yellow  floor,  S.  Anna,  dressed 
in  pink  with  a white  mantle,  holds  the  book  f|or  the  Virgin,  who 
is  dressed  as  in  the  Presentation  in  blue  with  her  hair  down 
her  back.  SS.  Mary  Magdalen  (fob  i57v),  Lucy  (fob  158),  and 
Eulalia  (fob  158V)  are  regally  dressed.  The  backgrounds  are 
blue  or  red  with  gold  patterns  and  pseudo-script  in  vertical 
panels.  S.  Lucy  resembles  a Holbein  queen  in  her  square-necked 
gown  of  gold  decorated  with  a red,  “pineapple”  pattern.  Her 
light  green  sleeves  are  slit  at  the  elbow  and  sides  to  reveal  a 
white  under-sleeve.  Her  Dutch  bonnet  is  blue  with  gold  filigree. 
The  grey  platter  containing  her  eyes  is  a very  necessary  re- 
minder of  her  martyrdom. 

Small  miniatures  of  the  four  writers  of  the  Gospels  conclude 
the  illumination  of  the  book.  SS.  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  sit 
at  their  desks,  but  S.  J|ohn  is  seated  out  of  doors  on  the  isle  of 
Patmos.  The  familiar  symbolic  figures  of  the  angel  and  the 
three  animals  are  depicted  in  the  scenes. 

A BOOK  of  Hours,  strikingly  similar  to  this  one,  was  for- 
merly in  the  collection  of  Henry  Yates  Thompson,  where  it 
bore  the  number  6j.7  The  two  manuscripts  correspond  in  style 
of  border  decoration,  sequence  of  content,  format,  and  dimen- 
sions.8 Hlowever,  this  Book  of  Hours  is  more  lavish  in  its  deco- 
ration and  includes  fifteen  full-page  miniatures  and  eighteen 
others.  The  name  “F.  Josef  Ayala”  occurs  in  the  borders  of  the 
Vigil  of  the  Dead,  indicating  ownership  at  some  time  by  a 
Spaniard.  Though  S.  Eulalia  is  the  only  saint  present  in  the 
Commemorations  of  the  Bjoston  Hours  while  lacking  in  the 
Ayala  Hours,  the  litany  of  the  Ayala  Hours  invokes  S.  Engra- 
tia  of  Saragossa.  Thus,  both  manuscripts  may  have  been  exe- 
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cuted  in  Flanders  (or  by  a Flemish  artist)  for  a Spanish  patron. 

The  description  of  the  Ayala  Hfours  in  the  Thompson  Cata- 
logue suggests  common  elements  in  the  borders  of  the  Hours 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the  Virgin;  and 
in  the  miniatures  for  the  Gradual  Psalms,  the  “Obsecr|o  te,” 
the  Commemorations  of  Saints,  and  the  Passions.  Three  re- 
productions substantiate  the  correspondence  suggested  by  the 
description.9  The  architectural  borders  of  the  Salutation  of  the 
Holy  Face  are  identical  in  style  tjo  many  in  the  Boston  Hours. 
The  borders  for  the  Vigil  of  the  Dead  provide  even  more  strik- 
ing similarities  with  niches  on  a black  background,  flowers, 
inscribed  scrolls,  and  a skull.  But  the  most  convincing  proof  of 
inter-relation  is  found  at  the  beginning  of  Prime  in  the  Hours 
of  the  Virgin.  There,  a scene  of  the  Virgin  Adoring  the  Child 
is  surrounded  by  a grassy  plot  where  rabbits  are  enclosed  by 
a circular  wattled  fence.  This  border,  so  like  that  for  Nones  in 
the  Boston  Hours,  is  repeated  on  the  opposite  page.  The  at- 
tachment of  the  text  to  the  upper  borders  with  strapwork  and 
the  different  placement  of  the  rabbits  do  not  begin  to  outweigh 
the  strong  stylistic  evidence  immediately  apparent  in  a com- 
parison of  the  two  manuscripts. 

Though  the  full-page  miniatures  of  the  Ayala  Hours  surpass 
in  quality  those  of  the  Boston  Hours,  the  common  measure- 
ments, format,  sequence  of  content,  style  and  subject  matter  in 
certain  miniatures  and  borders,  all  tend  to  fortify  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Books  of  Hours  come  from  the  same  atelier. 

It  is  the  Calendar  of  the  Boston  Hours  that  resembles  most 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Ghent-Bruges  school,  and  in  particular 
the  Mayer  van  den  Bergh  Breviary.  Friedrich  Winkler  has  as- 
cribed the  Mayer  van  den  Bergh  Breviary  to  his  “Master  of  the 
Hortulus  Animae.”10  More  recently,  he  has  called  the  Hortulus 
Animae  group  the  early  work  of  Simon  Bening.11  For  us,  the 
knotty  problem  of  attribution  of  certain  manuscripts  to  Simon 
Bening,  or  to  Gerard  Horenbout  as  others  suggest,  only  testifies 
to  the  close  inter-relationship  of  all  the  work  done  in  this  proli- 
fic school. 

The  Book  of  Hours  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  is  remark- 
able for  its  Calendar,  historiated  initials,  and  rich  variety  of  bor- 
ders. Though  its  architecture  is  more  flamboyant  than  Italian- 
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ate,  the  lavish  costumes  of  the  saints  distinguish  the  manu- 
script from  products  of  the  late  fifteenth  century.  The  minia- 
tures of  this  Flemish  Book  of  Hours  admirably  represent  the 
final  stage  in  the  great  tradition  of  book  illumination. 
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The  Golden  Fleece 

By  HELEN  DUSTON 

PINDAR,  in  the  Fourth  Pythian  ode,  and  Ovid,  in  the 
seventh  book  of  the  Metamorphoses , tell  the  story  of  Jason 
and  the  Golden  Fleece.  Phrixus  and  Helle,  children  of  the 
King  of  Thebes,  are  to  be  immolated  because  of  their  stepmother’s 
hatred;  but  Jupiter  comes  to  their  aid,  and  makes  them  flee  on 
a golden  ram.  During  the  voyage  Helle  falls  into  the  sea  and 
drowns  — giving  her  name  to  the  Hellespont.  Phrixus  arrives 
at  the  island  of  Colchos,  and,  in  gratitude  for  his  safety,  sacri- 
fices the  ram  and  hangs  its  fleece  in  the  grove  of  Ares.  There  it 
remains,  guarded  by  two  wild  bulls  and  a monstrous  dragon. 
Meanwhile  in  Thessaly  Jason  has  incurred  the  wrath  of  his 
uncle  Peleus,  who  sends  him  on  the  dangerous  mission  of  con- 
quering the  Golden  Fleece.  Jason  sets  sail  on  the  Argos  with  a 
band  of  young  followers,  among  them  Hercules  and  Orpheus. 
After  many  adventures,  they  reach  Colchos,  where  Medea,  the 
beautiful  enchantress,  promises  to  help  Jason  if  he  will  marry 
her.  He  accepts,  and  with  her  assistance  kills  the  bulls  and  the 
dragon,  from  whose  teeth  however  spring  fully  armed  war- 
riors; yet  he  obtains  the  fleece,  and  they  escape,  but  not  before 
Medea  has  murdered  her  brother  and  scattered  his  remains  to 
distract  her  pursuing  father. 

Tales  of  Greek  mythology  were  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
That  about  Jason  had  several  versions,  among  them  Raoul  Le- 
fevre’s  Les  Faits  et  Prouesses  du  Noble  et  Vaillant  Chevalier  Jason, 
based  on  Benoit  de  Sainte-More’s  Roman  de  Troie,  and  trans- 
lated by  Caxton  into  English  under  the  title  of  A Poke  of  the 
hoole  Lyf  of  Jason.  The  story  of  Jason  was  especially  influential, 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  a new  chivalric  Order.  It  was 
largely  due  to  the  protection  which  the  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  afforded  artists  that  painting  and  sculpture  flourished 
in  the  Netherlands  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century. 

The  Order  was  founded  in  1430  by  Philip  of  Burgundy,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  marriage  with  the  Infanta  Isabella  of  Portugal. 
Its  ninety-four  articles  outlined  the  duties  of  the  knights,  chief 
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among  which  were  fidelity  to  the  Holy  Church,  loyalty  to  the 
Sovereign,  brotherhood  between  knights,  and  honor  at  all 
times.  The  ritual  of  the  meetings  was  sumptuous.  All  knights  were 
to  be  dressed  in  crimson  velvet  robes,  with  cloaks  of  the  same 
color,  bordered  with  gold;  over  the  robes,  they  must  wear  the 
necklace  of  the  Order : a gold  chain  with  two  diamonds  and 
two  rubies.  The  office  of  Grand  Master  passed  to  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  in  1477,  with  their  acquisition  of  the  Burgundian 
domains.  Upon  the  death  of  Charles  V,  it  went  to  the  Kings  of 
Spain,  but  after  the  cession  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  to  Aus- 
tria, the  latter  power  revived  its  claims.  The  Order  existed  in- 
dependently in  Austria  and  in  Spain  until  1918. 

T HE  Library  has  recently  acquired  the  first  edition  of  La 
Toison  dor , published  by  Francois  Regnault  in  Paris  in  1516. 
The  work  is  particularly  significant  because  it  is  related  both 
to  the  story  of  Jason  and  to  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
Like  so  many  medieval  books,  it  has  the  characteristics  of  a 
compendium  of  moralized  tales. 

The  book  is  a folio  of  254  leaves,  printed  with  batarde  type, 
in  two  columns  of  fifty  lines  each.  There  are  forty  fine  woodcut 
illustrations,  eight  of  which  are  very  large,  each  occupying  al- 
most an  entire  page.  The  title-page  describes  the  author  as 
“Guillaume,  onetime  bishop  of  Tournay,  abbot  of  St.  Bertin, 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.”  Guillaume 
Fillastre,  as  his  full  name  was,  served  twice  as  Philip’s  emissary 
to  the  Pope.  The  work  was  dedicated  to  Charles  the  Bold,  “by 
the  grace  of  God,  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  Brabant  . . . Chief 
and  Sovereign  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.” 

Fillastre  himself  describes  the  subject  of  his  book  as  “the 
virtues  of  magnanimity  and  justice  belonging  to  the  estate  of 
nobility,  and  the  high  deeds  of  the  most  Christian  houses  of 
France,  Burgundy,  and  Flanders,  as  well  as  of  other  kings  and 
princes  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.”  In  essence,  the  Toison 
dor  is  a manual  for  knights,  defining  their  conduct,  and  illus- 
trating their  ideals  by  tales  of  a moral  flavor. 

It  is  divided  into  two  books:  the  first  deals  with  the  fleece 
owned  by  Jason  — the  symbol  of  magnanimity;  and  the  second 
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with  that  owned  by  Jacob  — the  symbol  of  justice.  It  was  the 
fleece  of  Jason  which  Philip  chose  for  the  emblem  of  his  Order, 
for  it  set  a good  example  in  the  courage  of  the  Argonauts.  Yet 
there  were  rival  claims  for  various  other  fleeces  of  mythology; 
after  1440  a tapestry  exhibited  at  the  meetings  of  the  Order 
represented  not  the  story  of  Jason,  but  that  of  Gideon. 

In  his  prologue  Fillastre  makes  it  clear  that,  although  he  is 
a Christian,  he  recognizes  the  spiritual  validity  of  the  pagan 
tales  of  magic  and  adventure,  for  “through  them  the  authors 
subtly  presented  their  good  and  moral  doctrines  to  those  who 
could  understand  them.”  This  was  an  attitude  typical  of  the 
age,  when  all  classical  myths  were  invested  with  allegorical 
meaning.  To  Fillastre  the  story  of  Jason  is  a parable  — the 
golden  ram  was  but  the  name  of  the  ship  on  which  the  children 
escaped;  the  fleece  was  the  treasure  which  the  ship  was  carry- 
ing; Jason,  because  of  the  sufferings  he  underwent  with  Medea, 
was  Christ  himself;  the  island  of  Colchos  was  the  Holy  Church; 
and  the  monster-guardians  of  the  fleece  were  our  own  fleshly  desires. 

In  discoursing  on  magnanimity,  Fillastre  recounts  a charm- 
ing episode  about  Diogenes.  One  day,  Aristipus  found  the  phi- 
losopher eating  cabbage  out  of  the  gutter,  and  told  him  that  if 
he  served  King  Denys  he  need  not  eat  such  food;  to  which  Dio- 
genes retorted,  “If  you  were  content  to  eat  this  cabbage,  you 
would  not  have  to  flatter  the  tyrant.”  Knights  must  also  have 
faith.  A tale  is  told  of  Alexander  during  a campaign  against 
Darius.  The  King  was  gravely  ill,  and  was  about  to  drink  medi- 
cine from  a goblet  when  a messenger  rushed  in  warning  him 
that  his  doctor  was  trying  to  poison  him.  Alexander,  sure  of 
the  latter’s  loyalty,  refused  to  believe  the  charge,  and  drained 
the  goblet.  He  recovered  and,  the  author  concludes,  owed  all 
his  later  triumphs  to  his  trust  and  bravery. 

The  Old  Testament,  of  course,  provides  many  examples  of 
magnanimity.  Thus,  the  author  relates,  among  others,  Moses’ 
courage  in  defying  Pharaoh  and  in  freeing  his  people  from  cap- 
tivity; and  how  David,  very  young,  killed  a gigantic  bear  and 
slew  Goliath  with  a single  stone.  Heroes  in  French  history  are 
almost  as  abundant.  Charlemagne  was  the  greatest  of  all,  for 
“en  luy  est  trouuee  magnanimite  parfaicte.”  He  made  “his  eagle 
fly  in  the  Orient  beyond  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  subjugated  the 
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Saxons,  went  to  Spain,  founded  the  church  of  Santiago  in  Gali- 
cia as  well  as  the  church  of  Notre  Dame.” 

The  second  book,  beginning  with  a treatise  on  justice,  tells 
of  the  famous  judgment  of  Paris.  Fillastre  insists  that  all  rulers 
must  bring  peace  to  their  lands.  He  preaches  on  the  means  of 
acquiring  friends,  and  on  pity,  which  may  also  be  understood  as 
love.  A singularly  enlightened  man  for  his  age,  he  blames  St. 
Louis  for  his  lack  of  charity  in  having  branded  the  foreheads  of 
heretics,  and  thinks  that  the  King  paid  for  his  sin  by  dying  in  a 
pagan  land,  far  away  from  France.  Solomon  had  wisdom,  but  be- 
came idolatrous,  and  spent  his  old  age  in  misery.  Julius  Caesar’s 
life  was  cut  short  by  his  tyranny,  and  Nero  ended  in  Hell.  In- 
stead of  presenting  the  glories  of  virtue,  the  work  increasingly 
shows  the  wages  of  sin.  Adam  was  punished  for  his  disobedience 
to  God,  but  Noah  and  Jonah  were  saved. 

A chapter  is  devoted  to  methods  of  acquiring  “science.”  De- 
mosthenes, a stammerer  from  childhood,  trained  himself  to  be 
the  greatest  of  Greek  orators.  Pythagoras  gained  his  learning 
by  travelling  through  Egypt  and  Persia,  and  Plato  by  following 
the  discourses  of  Socrates. 

TT  HE  illustrations  are  beautiful  examples  of  the  art  of  medi- 
eval wood-engraving.  None  are  signed,  but  it  is  clear  from  in- 
ternal evidence  that  most  of  them  were  executed  by  Antoine 
Verard  or  some  of  his  assistants.  Verard,  known  primarily  as  a 
printer-publisher,  was  originally  a calligrapher  and  a miniaturist 
who  later  turned  to  wood-engravng. 

The  first  woodcut  is  repeated  three  times.  It  depicts  Fillastre 
in  his  bishop’s  mitre,  offering  his  book  to  Charles  the  Bold,  sur- 
rounded by  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Another,  dated  1500, 
shows  a knight  and  his  lady  riding  away  from  the  castle,  fol- 
lowed by  a ferocious  dog.  Three  men  are  nonchalantly  talking 
on  the  castle  wall,  while  in  the  distance  a company  of  armed 
soldiers  can  be  seen  approaching.  Many  of  the  plates  portray 
conflict.  One  presents  a King,  who  may  be  Charlemagne,  leading 
his  troops  against  an  enemy  host;  swords  are  brandished,  visors 
shut,  only  the  King’s  face  is  bare;  the  Queen  with  her  retinue 
watches  them  from  the  city  wall.  There  is  a court  scene,  in 
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which  the  King  of  France,  enthroned  and  wearing  his  regalia, 
is  being  entertained  by  a recital  of  the  valor  of  his  ancestors. 

One  woodcut  is  borrowed  from  the  1486-7  edition  of  St.  Au- 
gustine’s City  of  God , printed  at  Abbeville  by  Pierre  Gerard  and 
Jean  du  Pre.  It  pictures  the  siege  of  a city.  In  the  foreground 
stand  the  King  and  his  captains;  soldiers  are  firing  crossbows, 
while  the  defenders  cast  rocks  down  upon  them.  The  only  large 
woodcut  which  is  clearly  an  illustration  of  the  text  shows  the 
conquest  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Jason,  sword  in  hand,  is  giving 
the  fatal  potion  to  one  of  the  bull-guardians  of  the  Fleece;  the 
other  bull,  fire  still  pouring  through  his  nostrils,  has  just  ex- 
pired at  his  feet.  Above,  the  winged  and  scaly-tailed  dragon 
awaits  him,  and  far  away  is  the  placid  ram.  In  the  background, 
a triumphant  Jason  can  be  seen  carrying  off  his  precious  spoil. 

The  smaller  woodcuts,  all  pertinent  to  the  text,  bear  the  im- 
print of  Verard’s  ingenuity  and  good  humor.  (He  had  also  illus- 
trated Terence  and  Boccaccio.)  Especially  typical  are  the  draw- 
ings of  Biblical  characters.  There  are,  for  instance,  Adam  and 
Eve  cast  out  of  the  Garden  by  the  avenging  Angel;  Noah  in 
his  ark  watching  the  return  of  the  dove ; or  Moses  beholding 
the  armies  of  Pharaoh  drowning  in  the  Nile.  These  may  have 
come  from  Verard’s  Dix  Commandments  de  la  Loy.  Some  of  the 
battle  scenes  resemble  those  of  his  Chroniques  de  France.  The 
richness  of  detail  of  Simon  Vostre’s  illustrations  may  be  lack- 
ing, but  there  is  great  dignity  in  the  naive  realism. 

The  printer’s  mark  consists  of  an  elephant  bearing  the  ini- 
tials FR,  surrounded  by  foliage;  underneath  lies  a scroll  in- 
scribed “Franqoys  Regnault.”  The  verso  of  the  title-page  con- 
tains permission  to  issue  the  book,  fixing  the  price  at  twenty 
“soulz  parisis”  and  protecting  the  copyright  for  two  years.  Reg- 
nault, one  of  the  outstanding  French  printers  of  his  time,  started 
his  career  as  a bookseller  in  London  in  1496;  he  then  returned 
to  France  and  in  the  following  year  established  a press  at  Rouen, 
where  he  printed  many  English  liturgical  books.  (The  Boston 
Public  Library  has  a copy  of  the  rare  Sarum  Missal,  which  he 
produced  there  in  1497,  and  also  several  of  his  Primers  in  Eng- 
lish.) Shortly  afterwards  he  set  up  a press  also  in  Paris  at  the 
sign  of  Saint-Claude  on  rue  Saint-Jacques.  Both  his  presses 
were  active  till  the  1530’s. 


A Man-of-War  Button  Divides  Two  Cousins 

By  WILSON  L.  HEFLIN 

THANKS  to  the  researches  of  Charles  R.  Anderson,  we 
know  a great  deal  about  Herman  Melville’s  technique  of 
composition  in  White-Jacket  — the  extent  to  which  he 
used  the  facts  of  his  homeward  voyage  as  an  ordinary  seaman 
aboard  the  frigate  United  States,  and  the  proportion  of  inven- 
tion and  borrowing  from  contemporary  travel  books.1  Professor 
Anderson  has  shown  that  one  important  scene  and  a good 
many  lesser  details  in  the  novel  are  based  upon  actuality  but 
that  at  least  half  of  White-Jacket  is  fiction.  A dozen  notable  in- 
cidents (including  White-Jacket’s  fall  from  the  mast2  and  the 
remission  of  his  punishment  when  he  is  about  to  be  flogged,3  long 
believed  to  be  autobiographical)  have  their  origins  in  Melville’s 
imagination  or  his  reading  rather  than  in  happenings  during 
his  naval  career.  It  is  surprising,  therefore,  to  discover  an  in- 
stance in  which  an  actual  episode  from  his  experience  aboard 
the  United  States  is  attributed  not  to  his  protagonist,  White- 
Jacket,  but  to  a very  minor  character  of  the  novel. 

In  Chapter  LIX  of  White-Jacket,  “A  Man-of-War  Button 
Divides  Two  Brothers,”  Melville  related  an  incident  which  be- 
fell a young  member  of  the  after-guard  of  the  Neversink . Shortly 
after  the  man-of-war  had  cast  anchor  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  this 
seaman,  called  Frank  in  the  narrative,  showed  White-Jacket  “a 
torn  half  sheet  of  an  old  New  York  Herald”  which  announced 
the  sailing  from  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  of  a United  States 
Store  Ship,  with  provisions  for  the  squadron  in  Rio.  Frank 
pointed  to  a name  in  the  printed  list  of  officers  and  midshipmen 
of  the  store-ship : 

“That  is  my  own  brother,”  said  he ; “he  must  have  got  a reefer’s 
warrant  since  I left  home.  Now  White-Jacket,  what’s  to  be  done? 
I have  calculated  that  the  store-ship  may  be  expected  here  every 
day ; my  brother  will  then  see  me  — he  an  officer  and  I a miserable 
sailor  that  any  moment  may  be  flogged  at  the  gangway,  before  his 
very  eyes.  Heavens!  White-Jacket,  what  shall  I do?  ...  I won’t  see 
him,  by  Heaven,  with  this  sailor’s  frock  on,  and  he  with  the  anchor 
button!” 
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White-Jacket  argued  without  avail  that  ties  of  flesh  and 
blood  were  potent  enough  to  bridge  any  gulf  between  officer 
and  man  in  the  Navy  of  sail.  But  Frank  said: 

“White-Jacket,  I have  been  from  home  nearly  three  years ; in  that 
time  I have  never  heard  one  word  from  my  family,  and,  though 
God  knows  how  I love  them,  yet  I swear  to  you,  that  though  my 
brother  can  tell  me  whether  my  sisters  are  still  alive,  yet,  rather 
than  accost  him  in  this  lincd-frock,  I would  go  ten  centuries  without 
hearing  one  syllable  from  home!” 

He  added  that  he  feared  most  the  possibility  that  his  brother 
might  see  him  treated  as  a lackey  by  midshipmen  of  the  frigate. 

At  length  the  expected  craft  arrived,  coming  to  anchor  with- 
in “a  biscuit’s  toss”  of  the  Neversink.  Although  Frank  asked  to 
be  removed  from  his  post  as  an  oarsman  in  the  first  cutter,  he 
was  ordered  the  next  morning  to  assist  in  transferring  provi- 
sions from  the  store-ship.  On  the  quarter-deck  of  the  smaller 
vessel,  he  saw  two  midshipmen  talking,  one  the  commander  of 
his  boat,  the  other  a young  officer  who  was  apparently  too  tall 
and  too  large  to  be  his  brother.  But  when  he  heard  the  strange 
midshipman  laugh,  Frank  immediately  recognized  him : 

He  was  now  ordered  down  to  the  main-deck  to  assist  in  remov- 
ing the  stores.  The  boat  being  loaded,  he  was  ordered  into  her, 
when,  looking  toward  the  gangway,  he  perceived  the  two  midship- 
men lounging  upon  each  side  of  it,  so  that  no  one  could  pass  them 
without  brushing  their  persons.  But  again  pulling  his  hat  over  his 
eyes,  Frank,  darting  between  them,  gained  his  oar.  “How  my  heart 
thumped,”  he  said,  “when  I actually  felt  him  so  near  me;  but  I 
wouldn’t  look  at  him  — no!  I’d  have  died  first!” 

Frank  was  greatly  relieved  when  the  store-ship  moved  further 
up  the  bay. 

This  story  is  much  more  autobiographical  than  its  recount- 
ing would  suggest.  It  is  founded  upon  an  incident,  hitherto  un- 
noticed, involving  Melville  and  one  of  his  seafaring  kinsmen.5 

StANWIX  GANSEVOORT,  who  had  attended  Albany 
Academy  with  his  somewhat  older  first  cousin  Herman  Mel- 
ville, was  granted  a “reefer’s  warrant”  in  the  United  States 
Navy  on  November  3,  1841, 6 exactly  eleven  months  after  Mel- 
ville had  sailed  for  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  whaler  Acushnet  of 
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Fairhaven.  He  was  the  youngest  and  last  of  four  sons  of  Leon- 
ard Herman  Gansevoort  to  enter  upon  a nautical  career.  Guert 
had  joined  the  Navy  as  a midshipman  at  the  age  of  ten  and  was 
in  late-1841  a lieutenant,  on  leave  following  a tour  of  duty  in 
the  U.S.S.  Ohio,  flagship  of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron.7 
Peter,  the  eldest  son,  after  serving  briefly  as  a merchant  sea- 
man,8 had  been  commissioned  an  acting  midshipman  in  1828; 
his  career  in  the  Navy  came  to  a tragic  end  four  years  later 
when  his  body  drifted  ashore  after  the  loss  of  the  schooner  In- 
crease of  Norfolk.9  And  Leonard  had  been  a green  hand  during 
the  1835-1837  voyage  of  the  whaler  Hercules  of  New  Bedford, 
and,  as  an  ordinary  seaman,  had  made  a Liverpool  trip  in  the 
packet  ship  England  of  New  York.10 

Acting  Midshipman  Stanwix  Gansevoort’s  first  duty  was 
aboard  the  United  States  Receiving  Ship  North  Carolina,  sta- 
tioned at  New  York.  After  some  five  months  of  indoctrination, 
he  addressed  a letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  requesting 
sea  duty  and  a transfer  to  the  frigate  Constitution.  He  was  or- 
dered to  that  man-of-war  on  May  2,  1843,”  but  if  the  young 
reefer  hoped  soon  to  earn  his  sea  legs,  he  was  undoubtedly  dis- 
appointed. “Old  Ironsides”  remained  at  Norfolk  until  Novem- 
ber ; then  she  proceeded  to  sea  on  what  was  intended  to  be  a 
three-months’  cruise.  The  frigate  had  hardly  reached  Chesa- 
peake Bay  when  she  became  so  leaky  that  it  was  necessary  to 
return  immediately  to  port.12  A real  opportunity  for  sea  duty 
came  when  Stanwix  was  transferred  to  the  store-ship  Erie,  fit- 
ting out  at  Boston  in  early  January  1843,  f°r  a voyage  around 
Cape  Horn.13  His  orders  came,  however,  at  a time  when  he  must 
have  been  reluctant  to  leave  the  land.  For  within  the  past  month 
there  had  come  a critical  turn  in  his  family’s  affairs;  now  the 
professional  career,  and  perhaps  the  life,  of  one  of  his  brothers 
was  at  stake. 

The  brig  Somers,  Commander  Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie, 
Lieutenant  Guert  Gansevoort,  executive  officer,  had  stood  into 
New  York  harbor  on  December  14,  1842,  concluding  a fateful 
voyage.  The  craft  was  isolated ; no  visitors  were  allowed  aboard. 
Two  weeks  before,  Acting  Midshipman  Philip  Spencer,  son  of 
President  Tyler’s  Secretary  of  War;  Samuel  Cromwell,  boat- 
swain’s mate;  and  Elisha  Small,  seaman,  had  been  hanged  at 
the  yard-arms  of  the  brig  for  mutiny.14  Guert,  as  first  lieutenant 
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of  the  Somers , had  played  a responsible  role  in  the  events  which 
preceded  the  execution  at  sea.  One  evening  after  the  arrival  of 
the  brig  at  New  York,  he  had  visited  his  mother.  Later  she 
wrote  to  her  brother  Peter : 

He  was  then  in  such  a situation  from  fatigue  & exposure;  that  I 
scarcely  knew  him  — he  had  a violent  cold ; coughing  constantly ; 
very  hoarse,  his  limbs  so  contracted ; that  he  walked  like  an  infirm 
man  of  seventy;  his  eyes  were  red  & swollen,  and  his  whole  face 
very  much  bloated  — his  back  and  sides  were  sore,  from  the  strap 
and  weight  of  the  huge  and  heavy  ships  Pistols;  that  he  could  not 
raise  himself  erect  . . .IS 

Guert  was  sent  on  December  21,  1842,  to  Washington  to  re- 
port directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.16  One  week  later  a 
Naval  Court  of  Inquiry  convened  in  New  York;  its  decision 
was  that  Commander  Mackenzie  should  be  tried  on  five  charges : 
murder,  oppression,  illegal  punishment,  conduct  unbecoming 
an  officer,  and  cruelty  and  oppression.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  ordered  a General  Court-Martial  to  convene  at  New 
York  “for  the  trial  of  Commander  Mackenzie  and  such  others 
as  may  be  brought  before  it,”  a ruling  which  carried  the  proba- 
bility that  Guert’s  conduct  would  also  be  reviewed.  Hearings 
began  on  February  2,  1843. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  craft  to  which  Stanwix  had 
been  ordered  made  ready  to  put  out  to  sea.  Doubtless  he  would 
have  preferred  to  remain  ashore  and  assist  his  brother  during 
the  troubles  which  he  now  faced.17  But  on  February  9,  1843, 
the  starboard  anchor  of  the  Erie  was  hove  up  and  she  stood 
down  Boston  harbor.18 

I XaD  Herman  Melville,  ordinary  seaman  aboard  the  frigate 
United  States  in  1843  and  1844,  seen  the  February  11,  1843  is- 
sue of  the  New  York  Herald  — or  “a  torn  half  sheet”  of  this  is- 
sue — he  could  have  learned  that  his  cousin  Stanwix  had  be- 
come a midshipman  and  was  sailing  for  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
that  his  cousin  Guert  had  been  intimately  involved  in  quelling 
the  first  serious  mutiny  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  On  page  two  of  the  newspaper  he  could  have  read  the 
following  notice : 
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NAVAL.  — We  have  just  received  the  following  bit  of  naval  intel- 
ligence from  Boston. 

MERCHANTS’  EXCHANGE 
Boston,  Feb.  9 — 3 P.M. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Erie,  sailed  at  2 P.M.,  for  the  Pacific  Ocean  via 
Rio  Janeiro. 

List  of  Officers.  — T.  J.  Manning,  Commander;  Geo.  Hurst,  first 
Lieutenant;  R.  W.  Meade,  second  do;  Wm.  E.  Lervy,  Acting  Mas- 
ter; Wm.  Grier,  Surgeon;  . . . George  M.  Ransom,  A.  N.  Smith, 
W.  O.  Crane  and  Stanwix  Gansevoort,  Midshipman.  . . . 

Back  to  back  with  this  news,  there  appeared  on  page  one  a sum- 
mary of  the  proceedings  during  the  ninth  day  of  the  court-mar- 
tial of  Commander  Mackenzie.  On  that  day  Lieutenant  Ganse- 
voort began  his  testimony,  giving  evidence  which  could  have 
conveyed  the  impression  that  Samuel  Cromwell  had  been  un- 
justly hanged : 

The  witness  [Lieutenant  Gansevoort]  was  about  to  detail  some 
conversation  between  himself  and  Small,  which  the  Judge  Advocate 
supposed  was  intended  as  proof  of  Cromwell’s  participation  in  the 
mutiny,  and  he  stopped  the  witness.  A discussion  then  ensued  be- 
tween himself  and  Mr.  Duer  [counsel  for  the  accused]  as  to  the 
right  to  give  such  testimony.  At  last  it  was  admitted  by  way  of  re- 
pelling the  imputation  of  having  hung  Cromwell  from  malice  prepense. 

Like  Frank  in  White-Jacket , Melville  was  perhaps  without 
mail  from  home  during  the  entire  period  of  his  nautical  career 
in  the  South  Seas.  Letters  were  written,  but  they  were  probably 
never  received,  for  his  frequent  change  of  address  was  enough 
to  tax  the  efficiency  of  the  most  modern  postal  system  : eighteen 
months  in  the  whaler  Acushnet,  most  of  the  time  at  sea,  and 
then  one  month  ashore  as  a deserter  at  Nukahiva;  less  than  two 
months  in  the  barque  Lucy  Ann  of  Sydney,  and  then  something 
more  than  a month  ashore  at  Tahiti,  part  of  which  time  he 
spent  in  the  native  prison;  about  six  months  at  sea  in  the  Charles 
and  Henry  of  Nantucket;  three  and  one-half  months  in  the 
Sandwich  Isles;  and  finally,  fourteen  months  homeward  bound 
in  the  frigate  United  States.  No  wonder  that  letters  addressed  to 
him  in  the  Acushnet  (from  which  he  deserted  on  July  9,  1842) 
were  being  held  for  him  at  Honolulu  in  September  1844.19 

Perhaps  Melville  reacted  sensitively  to  what  may  have  ap- 
peared to  be  the  callous  inattention  of  his  family,  but  knowing  the 
experience  of  other  sailors,  he  must  have  realized  that  mail  was 
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very  long  in  coming  to  ships  at  sea.20  One  would  suppose  that 
upon  hearing  that  Stanwix  was  headed  for  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
he  would  have  welcomed  the  possible  opportunity  of  getting 
news  of  his  family  at  Lansingburgh  from  the  cousin  whose 
home  was  just  across  the  Hudson  River  and  of  learning  directly 
about  Guert  and  the  Somers  mutiny.21  The  stories  in  that  old 
New  York  Herald  — if  he  had  seen  them  — must  have  been 
tantalizing.22 

u NDER  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  W.  Duke, 
who  joined  her  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Erie  rounded  Cape  Horn 
and  arrived  at  Callao  Bay  in  early  August  1843.  Commodore 
Alexander  J.  Dallas,  ordered  to  relieve  Commodore  Thomas  ap 
Catesby  Jones,  hoisted  his  broad  blue  pennant  on  the  Erie  and 
set  out  in  unsuccessful  chase  of  the  frigate  United  States , flag- 
ship of  the  Pacific  Squadron.23  By  the  time  the  Erie  reached 
Honolulu,  the  United  States , after  stops  at  Nukahiva  and  Ta- 
hiti, was  well  on  her  way  to  Callao.  And  by  the  time  that  Com- 
modore Dallas  had  returned  to  the  Pacific  Squadron  Station  in 
the  Savannah  (he  left  the  Erie  at  Valparaiso),  Commodore  Jones 
was  homewardbound  in  the  Constellation , and  Melville  and  his 
shipmates  aboard  the  United  States  had  already  been  more  than 
fifty  days  in  port.24 

Early  Sunday  morning,  February  14,  1844,  the  Erie  appeared 
in  the  offing  and  exchanged  signals  with  the  frigates  United 
States  and  Savannah  and  the  store-ship  Relief  in  Callao  Bay.25  At 
7 A.M.  she  came  to  anchor  on  the  larboard  quarter  of  the  United 
States,  “a  biscuit’s  toss”  away  from  the  man-of-war  in  which 
Melville  served.  On  Tuesday  evening  two  deserters  from  the 
United  States  who  had  been  captured  by  the  Erie  were  sent 
aboard  the  frigate.  During  Wednesday  sailors  were  busy  trans- 
ferring supplies  from  the  Erie  to  Melville’s  ship.  Before  eight 
o’clock  that  morning  126  barrels  of  bread  were  sent  to  the 
United  States.  And  during  the  next  eight  hours,  while  Midship- 
man Stanwix  Gansevoort  was  conspicuously  present  as  officer- 
of-the-deck  of  the  Eric,26  366  barrels  of  bread,  six  boxes  and  one 
bag  of  tea  were  removed  by  boat  to  the  man-of-war.  Thursday 
was  Washington’s  birthday.  During  the  morning  the  United 
States  received  fifty-seven  barrels  of  butter  and  one  barrel  of 
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bread  from  the  Erie.  That  afternoon  the  Navy  vessels,  in  holi- 
day mood,  fired  seventeen  gun  salutes. 

After  being  in  port  with  the  Erie  for  nearly  a week,  Melville’s 
ship,  under  orders  from  Commodore  Dallas,  got  underway  and 
stood  out  to  sea  on  Saturday  morning,  February  24,  her  des- 
tination Mazatlan,  Mexico.27  The  two  kinsmen  were  not  again 
to  meet  at  sea.28 

This  is  the  factual  background  of  Chapter  LIX  of  White- 
Jacket.  Unfortunately  we  have  only  external  information  to 
suggest,  rather  than  intimate  details  to  tell  us,  what  actually 
took  place  when  Herman  Melville,  a common  seaman,  and  Stan- 
wix  Gansevoort,  a young  officer,  were  both  for  nearly  a week  at 
Callao  Bay.  Whether  Melville  concealed  his  identity,  as  did  the 
fictional  Frank,  whether  Stanwix,  too  conscious  of  his  position, 
refused  to  talk  to  his  older  cousin,  or  whether,  for  unaccount- 
able reasons,  the  two  did  not  meet  face  to  face  — these  are  pos- 
sibilities upon  which  the  record  is  silent.  One  thing  seems  rea- 
sonably clear.  For  all  its  relevance  to  the  spirited  propaganda 
of  White-Jacket,  Chapter  LIX  was  intended  also  to  be  read  in 
a special  way  by  a limited  audience,  one  which  would  include 
Melville’s  immediate  family  and  an  alienated  first  cousin.  At 
the  time  that  Melville  was  writing  the  novel,  he  and  Stanwix 
were  no  longer  the  cordial  friends  that  they  had  once  been.29 
Perhaps  the  break  in  their  friendship  dates  from  February  1844. 

Three  years  after  the  composing  of  White-Jacket,  recollections 
of  Stanwix  Gansevoort  and  Callao  Bay  in  1844  seem  again  to 
have  been  at  work  in  Melville’s  mind,  once  more  to  be  altered 
and  recast  into  fictional  form.  The  theme  of  the  meeting  of  two 
kinsmen  after  an  absence  of  several  years,  a meeting  in  which 
one  refuses  to  recognize  the  other,  recurs  in  Pierre.  Read  in  the 
light  of  Henry  A.  Murray’s  identification  of  the  fictional  Glen- 
dinning  Stanly  as  Stanwix  Gansevoort30  and  in  view  of  the  facts 
here  presented,  “Book  XVI”  of  the  novel  takes  on  new  auto- 
biographical significance.  The  disinherited  Pierre  Glendinning, 
protagonist  of  the  novel,  comes  to  the  city  seeking  the  aid  of 
his  cousin.  A forbidding  butler  meets  him  at  the  door  of  Glen 
Stanly’s  home,  but  forcing  his  way  by  the  servant,  Pierre  enters 
the  drawing  room : 

Some  years  had  gone  by  since  the  cousins  had  met ; years  pecu- 
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liarly  productive  of  the  greatest  conceivable  changes  in  the  general 
personal  aspect  of  human  beings.  Nevertheless,  the  eye  seldom  al- 
ters. The  instant  their  eyes  met,  they  mutually  recognized  each 
other.  But  both  did  not  betray  the  recognition. 

“Glen!”  cried  Pierre,  and  paused  a few  steps  from  him. 

But  the  superb-eyed  only  settled  himself  lower  down  in  his  loung- 
ing attitude,  and  slowly  withdrawing  a small,  unpretending,  and 
unribboned  glass  from  his  vest  pocket,  steadily,  yet,  not  entirely 
insultingly,  notwithstanding  the  circumstances,  scrutinized  Pierre. 
Then,  dropping  his  glass,  turned  slowly  round  upon  the  gentleman 
near  him,  saying  in  the  same  peculiar,  mixed  and  musical  voice  as 
before : 

“I  do  not  know  him ; it  is  an  entire  mistake ; why  don’t  the  ser- 
vants take  him  out,  and  the  music  go  on?  — As  I was  saying,  Miss 
Clara,  the  statues  you  saw  in  the  Louvre  are  not  to  be  mentioned 
with  those  in  Florence  and  Rome.  . . .”31 

In  a rage,  Pierre  Glendinning  cursed  his  cousin  and,  turning, 
fled  the  house. 
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1.  Charles  R.  Anderson,  Melville  in  the  South  Seas,  New  York  1939,  349- 
434- 

2.  The  episode  has  its  source,  Professor  Anderson  shows,  in  Nathaniel 
Ames’s  A Mariner’s  Sketches,  Providence  1830. 

3.  It  may  well  be  that  Chapter  LXVIII,  “White-Jacket  Arraigned  at  the 
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of  Commander  Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie.  ( Proceedings  of  the  Naval  Court 
Martial  in  the  Case  of  Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie  . . . to  Which  is  Annexed,  An 
Elaborate  Review,  By  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  New  York  1844,  39.) 
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5.  When  Melville  was  writing  Chapters  LII  and  LV  about  midshipmen, 
his  thoughts  seem  to  have  turned  to  his  nautical  cousins.  Chapter  LVIII,  “A 
Quarter-Deck  Officer  Before  the  Mast,”  has  no  ascertainable  basis  in  the 
facts'  of  the  cruise  of  the  United  States;  it  does  have,  however,  affinities  in  the 
naval  career  of  Midshipman  Thomas  Wilson  Melvill,  Herman’s  first  cousin. 
Concerning  Tom  Melvill’s  whaling  voyages  see  Jay  Leyda’s  “Ishmael  Melvill 
— Remarks  on  Board  of  Ship  Amason”  in  the  October  1949  issue  of  The  Boston 
Public  Library  Quarterly,  119-34. 
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martial  of  Commander  Mackenzie  are  in  NS-NA. 

Melville  made  no  overt  reference  to  the  Somers  mutiny  in  White-Jacket, 
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Melville  was  an  old  man  and  Guert  dead  that  he  made  extensive  use  of  the 
case  in  Billy  Budd. 

15.  Mary  A.  Gansevoort  to  Peter  Gansevoort,  New  York,  January  2,  1843, 
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“Passed  Midshipman  [Lieutenant]  Hunn  Gansevoort,  a relative  of  the  Lieut. 
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of  the  court  martial.”  (NS-NA).  Curtis  requested  that  Hunn  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  New  York  until  the  close  of  the  trial. 

18.  Logbook  of  the  Erie,  in  NS-NA. 

19.  Anderson,  op.  cit.,  331. 

20.  Melville  wrote  in  Moby-Dick,  Chapter  LXXI:  “Every  whale-ship  takes 
out  a goodly  number  of  letters  for  various  ships,  whose  delivery  to  the  per- 
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countering them  in  the  four  oceans.  Thus,  most  letters  never  reach  their 
mark;  and  many  are  only  received  after  attaining  an  age  of  two  or  three  years 
or  more.” 

21.  Before  the  arrival  of  Stanwix  in  the  Pacific,  Melville  may  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  learn  that  on  March  28,  1843,  the  Naval  Court-Martial  had 
completely  exonerated  Commander  Mackenzie. 

22.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  or  not  Melville  in  writing  White- 
Jacket,  had  at  hand  a clipping  from  the  New  York  Herald  of  February  11,  1843, 
to  refresh  his  memory. 

23.  Commodore  A.  J.  Dallas  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  August  8,  1843; 
October  27,  1843;  February  6,  23,  1844,  in  Pacific  Squadron  Letters,  NS-NA. 

24.  Anderson,  op.  cit.,  355-7- 
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25.  Logbooks  of  the  Erie  and  the  United  States,  in  NS-NA. 

26.  During  the  period  that  both  Melville  and  Stanwix  were  in  Callao  Bay, 
the  latter  served  as  officer-of-the-deck  for  twenty^eight  hours. 

27.  Commodore  Dallas  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  February  23,  1844, 
in  Pacific  Squadron  Letters,  NS-NA. 

28.  Stanwix  was  detached  from  the  Erie  at  Callao  on  April  30,  1844,  and 
ordered  to  the  Warren.  That  vessel  sailed  to  the  westward.  She  was  on  her 
way  to  Tahiti  when  the  United  States  returned  to  Callao  on  June  6,  1844.  When 
the  United  States  departed  from  Callao,  homeward-bound,  the  Warren  was 
nearing  Honolulu. 

29.  Henry  A.  Murray,  ed.,  Pierre,  New  York  1949,  479. 

In  naming  one  of  his  sons  Stanwix,  Melville  did  not  do  so  in  honor  of  his 
first  cousin.  Mr.  Jay  Leyda  has  informed  the  writer  that  Melville  “went  to 
careful  lengths  to  show  another  connection  with  the  name  — in  his  letter  to 
Duyckinck  of  November  7?,  1851  [Duyckinck  Collection,  the  New  York  Public 
Library] : ‘His  name  will  probably  be  “Stanwix”’  for  some  account  of  which, 
vide  Stone’s  Life  of  Brandt  where  mention  is  made  of  how  the  lad’s  great 
grandfather  spent  his  summers  in  the  Revolutionary  War  before  Saratoga 
came  into  being  . . ” 

30.  Murray,  op.  cit.,  x,  xii,  478. 

31.  First  edition  of  1852,  325. 


The  Correspondence  of  R.  W.  Griswold 

This  is  the  thirteenth  installment  of  the  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  the  Library’s  Griswold  Collection  — of  the  corre- 
spondence of  Rufus  Wilmot  Griswold,  critic,  poet,  and  antholo- 
gist, and  editor  of  Graham  s Magazine  from  1842-1843.  Earlier 
portions  appeared  in  More  Books  fpr  March,  April,  May  and 
June  1941,  February  and  September  1943,  and  in  the  July  and 
October  1949  and  the  January,  April,  July,  and  October  1950 
issues  of  The  B.  P.  L.  Quarterly. 

T OMLIN,  John.  A.L.S.  10x8  in.  Oct.  16,  1839. 

[Jackson,  Tenn.]  Submits  “ Theodoric  of  the  Amali”  for  Poe’s  criticism. 

“Theodoric  of  the  Amali”  appeared  in  the  May  and  June  numbers  of  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  1840. 

— A.L.S.  To  Edgar  A.  Poe.  2 pp.  11x9  in.  Nov.  22,  1840. 

[Jackson,  Tenn.]  Inquires  if  the  currency  of  Tennessee  is  acceptable  in 
Philadelphia.  Awaits  the  appearance  of  the  writer’s  “Devil’s  Visit”  [in 
the  Penn  Magazine?].  Reminds  Poe  that  W.  Gilmore  Simms  can  be  of 
great  assistance  to  him.  Praises  Simms. 

Poe,  Works,  1902,  XVII,  pp.  61-62. 

— A.L.S.  To  Edgar  A.  Poe.  1 p.  10x8  in.  Mar.  13,  1841. 

[Jackson,  Tenn.]  Asks  if  plans  for  the  Penn  Magazine  have  been  aban- 
doned. Offers  his  own  aid  “for  any  scheme  or  plan”  Poe  may  have. 

Poe,  Works,  190 2,  XVII,  pp.  82-83. 

— A.L.S.  To  Edgar  A.  Poe.  2 pp.  8x5  in.  Apr.  30,  1841. 

[Jackson,  Tenn.]  Asks  about  the  publication  of  the  writer’s  “Devil’s 
Visit”  in  Graham’s  Magazine.  Offers  his  services  whenever  necessary. 

— A.L.S.  To  Edgar  A.  Poe.  1 p.  8x5  in.  Oct.  1,  1841. 

[Jackson,  Tenn.]  Describes  a communication  from  “Boz”  [Dickens], 
which  he  is  forwarding  for  publication  in  Graham’s  Magazine.  Thanks  Poe 
for  a favorable  notice. 

Dickens’s  letter  with  an  appreciative  notice  of  “Boz”  was  published  in 
Graham’s,  Feb.  1842,  pp.  83-84. 

— A.L.S.  To  Edgar  A.  Poe.  2 pp.  8x5  in.  Oct.  12,  1841. 

[Jackson,  Tenn.]  Sends  a poem,  “To  John  Tomlin,  Esq.,”  by  “T.E.” 
for  publication  in  Graham’s  Magazine. 

— A.L.S.  To  Edgar  A.  Poe.  2 pp.  8x5  in.  Oct.  29,  1841. 

[Jackson,  Tenn.]  Sends  a sonnet,  “How  often  have  I fixed  a stranger’s 
gaze,”  by  Sergeant  [Thomas]  Noon  Talfourd  of  London  for  publication  in 
Graham’s  Magazine. 
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The  sonnet  is  written  on  p.  2 in  Tomlin’s  hand,  and  dated  Aug.  II, 
1841.  Published  in  Graham’s,  Jan.,  1842,  p.  5. 

— A.L.S.  To  Edgar  A.  Poe.  1 p.  7x4  m.  Mar.  1,  1843. 

[Jackson,  Tenn.]  Suggests  that  Poe  take  [Thomas  W.]  White’s  place 
as  editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

Poe,  Works,  1902,  XVII,  p.  133.  Thomas  W.  White  died  Jan.  19,  1843. 

— A.L.S.  To  Edgar  A.  Poe.  3 pp.  10x8  in.  July  2,  1843. 

[Jackson,  Tenn.]  Laments  the  defeat  of  the  Stylus  project  by  Poe’s 
enemies  in  Philadelphia,  among  them,  Morton  C.  Michael.  Calls  attention 
to  the  praise  of  Poe  by  William  G.  Simms  and  [Alexander  B.]  Meek.  Men- 
tions biographical  sketches  made  by  the  writer  for  the  Stylus. 

Poe,  Works,  1902,  XVII,  pp.  149-151. 

— A.L.S.  To  Edgar  A.  Poe.  1 p.  10x8  in.  Aug.  9,  1843. 

[Jackson,  Tenn.]  Sends  a cryptograph  from  the  Hon.  Alexander  B. 
Meek.  Can  Poe  solve  it? 

— A.N.S.  To  Edgar  A.  Poe.  1 p.  10x8  in.  Sept.  10,1843. 

[Jackson,  Tenn.]  Encloses  L.  A.  Wilmer’s  letter  about  Poe,  but  with 
misgivings. 

Poe,  Works,  1902,  XVII,  p.  152.  Tomlin’s  postscript  “Please  return 
Wilmer’s  letter.” 

— A.L.S.  To  Edgar  A.  Poe.  1 p.  10x8  in.  Feb.  23,  1844. 

[Jackson,  Tenn.]  Asks  if  Poe  has  suitably  chastised  L.  A.  Wilmer  for 
his  slanderous  attacks  on  him.  Commends  Poe’s  review  of  “Orion”  in  the 
February  or  March  number  of  Graham’s. 

Poe,  Works,  1902,  XVII,  p.  158. 

— A.D.S.  “For  Graham’s  Magazine.”  1 p.  10x8  in.  Postmarked 
Dec.  24,  N.y. 

[Jackson,  Tenn.]  Ms.  poem,  “To  Miss  M.  E.  MacM of  Philadelphia. 

— Letter  to.  See  Wilmer,  Lambert  A. 

Torrey,  H.  A.L.S.  To  Alice  Cary.  2 pp.  8x5  in.  Nov.  13,  1855. 

[Merchant  Office.]  Despairs  of  collecting  payment  for  her  work  from 
Mr.  Lee. 

Townsend,  Washington,  1813-1894.  A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold, 
ip.  10x8  in.  June  18,  1850. 

[West  Chester,  Penn.]  Sends  a poem,  written  by  Townsend  Haines  for 

Poets  of  America. 

Trabaut,  Herbert.  A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  8x5  in.  Nov. 
29, 1851. 

[130  Broadway,  (New  York).]  The  writer  will  be  responsible  for  any 
charges  for  Griswold’s  article  which  is  to  appear  in  the  Westminster  Review. 

Trowbridge,  John  Townsend,  1827-1916.  (Creyton,  Paul,  pseud.)  D. 
ip.  10x8  in.  N.d. 

Ms  poem:  “Eleanor.” 

Written  in  an  unknown  hand. 
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Trumbull,  John,  1750-1821.  L.S.  To  Mathew  Carey.  2 pp.  10x8 
in.  June  4,  1785. 

[Hartford,  (Conn.).]  Will  permit  republication  of  his  works.  Has  de- 
cided not  to  suppress  the  Progress  of  Dulness  [1772],  and  has  transcribed 
The  Vanity  of  Ambition.  Will  republish  McFingal  [1775,  1782].  If  the  ad- 
dressee intends  to  publish  an  edition  of  American  poets,  the  writer  suggests 
he  include  [Rowland]  Rugely,  Governor  [W.]  Livingston,  Samuel  Quincy, 
and  others. 

Ms  copy  writer  unknown.  Gris.  Corr.,  pp.  8-9. 

Tucker,  George,  1775-1861.  A. L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  2 pp.  7X 
5 in.  June  2,  1855. 

[Baltimore.]  Sends  corrections  to  be  made  in  the  notice  about  Judge 
[Henry  St.  George]  Tucker. 

— A. L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  2 pp.  7x5  in.  Feb.  7,  1856. 

[Philadelphia.]  Lists  works  by  Beverley  Tucker,  Henry  St.  George 
Tucker,  and  himself.  Mentions  his  forthcoming  History  of  the  United  States. 

Gris.  Corr.,  p.  305.  George  Tucker’s  History  of  the  United  States  was 
published  in  four  volumes,  1856-57. 

Tucker,  Nathaniel  Beverley,  1784-1851.  A. L.S.  To  Thomas  W. 
White.  3 pp.  10x8  in.  Nov.  29,  1835. 

[Williamsburg,  (Va.).]  Criticizes  a review  of  Norman  Leslie , also  one 
of  Poe’s  tales,  and  the  same  author’s  metrical  faults. 

Poe’s  criticism  of  Theodore  S.  Fay’s  Norman  Leslie  appeared  in  the 
Messenger , Dec.,  1835. 

— A.L.  To  Edgar  A.  Poe.  3 pp.  10x8  in.  Dec.  5,  1835. 

[Williamsburg,  (Va.).]  Discusses  Poe’s  metrics  and  the  writer’s  views 
on  criticism  and  good  metrics.  Condemns  the  arrogance  of  Wilson  of  Black- 
woods. Requests  Burke’s  works,  1834. 

Signature  cut  out.  Poe,  Works,  190 2,  XVII,  pp.  21-24. 

— A.L.  To  Thomas  W.  White.  3 pp.  10x8  in.  Jan.  26,  1836. 

[Williamsburg,  (Va.).]  Praises  Poe’s  criticism  of  “Mrs.  Sigourney  & 
Co.,”  and  cautions  him  against  imprudence.  Urges  White  to  aim  the  Mes- 
senger at  the  intelligent  part  of  the  public. 

P.  3,  including  signature,  badly  mutilated. 

Tuckerman,  Henry  Theodore,  1815-1871.  A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Gris- 
wold. 2 pp.  10x8  in.  Nov.  5,  1841. 

[Boston.]  Sends  corrections  for  his  poem,  “A  Poet’s  Life.”  Asks  Gris- 
wold to  look  up  “The  Holy  Land,”  “Winter,”  and  “To  a Brunette”  in 
The  Ladies  Companion,  1839-1841.  Encloses  another  piece. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  10x8  in.  Apr.  29,  1842. 

(Boston.]  Sends  corrections  for  the  “Ringlet”  and  “Mary”  [which  both 
appear  on  p.  415  of  Poets  of  America,  1842].  Would  like  manuscripts  of  his 
poems  returned.  Advises  Griswold  to  omit  portraits  in  his  next  [second] 
edition  [of  Poets  of  America ]. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  10x8  in.  June  24,  1842. 

[Boston.]  Sends  poem  as  a contribution  to  Graham's  Magazine.  Asks 
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if  Griswold  is  going  abroad  in  the  autumn,  and  if  there  is  any  possibility 
of  his  succeeding  Griswold  as  editor  [of  Graham’s]. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  4 pp.  10x8  in.  July  14,  1842. 

[Boston.]  Asks  Griswold  to  get  back  the  ms.  of  his  “Love  and  Mystery.” 
Commends  Ticknor's  edition  of  Tennyson.  Mentions  [John]  Pierpont, 
J[ohn]  Q[incy]  Adams,  and  [E.T.]  Whipple.  Notes  lines  addressed  to  the 
writer  in  the  June  Messenger. 

Gris.  Corr.,  pp.  113-114.  Signed  with  initials. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  10x8  in.  Oct.  17,  1842. 

[New  York.]  Sends  manuscripts  (not  named)  [for  Graham’s  Magazine ?] 
and  requests  immediate  payment.  Regrets  the  “Irving  paragraph.”  Mentions 
[James  T.]  Fields’s  engagement  to>  Mary  Willard. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  10x8  in.  Dec.  7,  1842. 

[New  York.]  Is  pleased  to  hear  of  Griswold’s  welfare.  Begs  Griswold 
to  correct  some  errors  in  “The  Spirit  of  Poetry,”  and  to  return  the  “Notes” 
before  they  are  lost  in  the  printing  office. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  10x8  in.  Dec.  28,  1842. 

[New  York.]  Has  not  the  time  to  write  a notice  of  [George]  Lunt.  Has 
seen  Mrs.  [Emma  C.]  Embury,  and  “all  is  explained.” 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  3 pp.  8x5  in.  May  31,  1843. 

[Boston.]  Sends  requested  sketch  [of  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman]  with 
suggestions  for  its  successful  publication.  Would  like  to  have  copies  of  the 
[ Graham’s ] Magazine  sent  to  him  regularly. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  10x8  in.  Apr.  17,  1844. 

[New  York.]  Wishes  to  correct  typographical  errors  in  his  poems  for 
the  new  edition  of  Poets  of  America.  Asks  Griswold  to  send  him  an  early 
copy  of  Poets  and  Poetry  of  England  [Nov.,  1844]. 

— A.N.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  10x7  in.  Oct.  26,  1844. 

[New  York.]  Asks  Griswold  to  send  him  three  copies  of  Mrs.  Hemans, 
which  are  badly  needed;  also  Sidney  Smith  and  the  English  Poets. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  11  x8  in.  Dec.  30,  1844. 

[New  York.]  Suggests  twenty-two  authors  whom  he  considers  im- 
portant enough  to  add  to  Griswold’s  list  [for  Prose  Writers  of  America, 
1847?].  Suggests  from  his  work  the  articles  on  “Shelley,”  “The  Disclaimer,” 
and  “The  Capital.”  Asks  him  to  send  several  books. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  7x8  in.  Mar.  24,  1845. 

[39  Broadway,  (New  York?).]  Asks  Griswold  to  send  “the  sheets  of 
Poetry”  and  to  return  the  writer’s  article  on  Shelley.  Asks  to  be  remem- 
bered to  “Aunt  Hessie  Myers.”  Asks  why  Griswold  does  not  “make  up” 
with  [Francis  de  Haes]  Janvier. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  3 pp.  10x8  in.  June  20,  1845. 

[New  York.]  Introducing  the  bearer  (not  named).  Would  like  him  to 
meet  [P.T.?]  Tyson  and  to  learn  about  American  literature  and  political 
economy.  Mentions  Mr.  Carey’s  death.  Wishes  to  write  notices  of  Long- 
fellow’s Poets  [and  Poetry  of  Europe]  and  [Henry]  Brougham’s  Lives  of  Men 
of  Letters,  both  recently  published  by  Carey  & Hart. 
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— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  10x8  in.  July  10,  1845. 

[New  York.]  Thanks  him  for  sending  books.  Will  go  to  Boston  soon; 
hopes  to  meet  Griswold  there.  Is  sorry  to  hear  of  [Francis  de  Haes]  Jan- 
vier’s illness.  Sends  his  regards  to  the  Myers  family. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  2 pp.  10x8  in.  Sept.  16,  1845. 

[47  Warren  St.,  New  York.]  Congratulates  Griswold  on  his  marriage 
[to  Charlotte  Myers].  Hopes  to  visit  Philadelphia  for  a few  days.  Would 
like  to  see  the  sheets  of  the  new  edition  of  Poets  of  America  which  relate 
to  the  writer,  and  to  have  an  early  copy  of  the  Christian  Annual. 

Griswold  was  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Annual,  a Miscellany  for  1846; 
Tuckerman  was  a contributor. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  10x8  in.  Apr.  8,  N.y. 

[47  Warren  St.,  New  York.]  Will  attend  to  the  enclosure  for  Poe.  Com- 
ments on  Griswold’s  engagement  to  Charlotte  Myers.  Asks  to  see  proofs 
of  [Charles  Fenno]  Hoffman’s  Vigil.  Wants  someone  to  copy  “The  Poet” 
from  the  New  Yorker,  1838-9  for  him,  also  lines,  “To  Mrs.  Wood,”  from  a 
Philadelphia  paper. 

The  fourth  edition  of  Hoffman’s  Vigil  of  Faith  and  other  Poems  appeared 
in  1845- 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  10x8  in.  July  8,  1846. 

[New  York.]  The  writer’s  criticism  of  Washington  Irving’s  A Tour  on 
the  Prairies  appeared  in  the  American  Quarterly  Review  for  June,  1835.  He 
intends  to  include  it  in  a volume  of  Miscellanies.  Reminds  Griswold  to  send 
the  promised  pages  of  the  Poets  which  refer  to  the  writer. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  10x8  in.  Nov.  11,  1846. 

[663  Broadway,  (New  York).]  Refers  Griswold  to  Dr.  [John  Wrard] 
Francis  for  information  about  [De  Witt?]  Clinton.  Would  like  Griswold 
to  reply  to  his  questions  about  The  Poets  and  Bryant. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  10x8  in.  Nov.  24,  1846. 

[New  York.]  Asks  for  an  early  copy  of  Poets  of  America.  If  Mr.  Hart 
will  send  his  “belles  lettres  publications”  they  will  be  satisfactorily  noticed. 
Would  like  such  books  as  Bryant,  Carlyle’s  Essays,  The  Diadem,  and  Life  of 
Addison  to  review  in  the  Home  Journal. 

Carlyle’s  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays  was  published  by  Carey  & 
Hart,  1846;  The  Diadem,  an  annual,  1842-1845,  specialized  in  translations 
from  the  German;  Lucy  Aikin’s  Life  of  Addison  was  published  in  London 
in  1843. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  10x8  in.  Jan.  12,  1847. 

[New  York.]  Asks  Griswold’s  advice  about  a publisher  for  an  unnamed 
volume  of  the  writer.  Asks  for  early  copies  of  Prose  Writers  [of  America ] 
and  Poets  [of  America.]  Hoffman  is  still  on  the  Gazette. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  3 pp.  10x8  in.  Postmarked  May 
10,  N.y. 

[47  Warren  St.,  (N.Y.?).]  Discusses  the  work  of  Hoffman.  Asks  for  an 
“impression”  of  the  writer’s  pages  in  Poets  of  America.  Will  Griswold  have 
Cary  & Hart  send  Talfourd’s  Miscellanies ? 

Signed  with  initials.  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd’s  Critical  and  Miscellaneous 
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Writings  were  first  published  in  1842;  other  editions  followed  in  1846,  1848, 
and  1854. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  10x8  in.  N.d. 

[663  Broadway,  (N.Y.).]  Wishes  to  correct  an  allusion  to  his  health,  and 
an  error  about  the  autumn  of  1835  which  he  passed  in  Italy,  not  in  Paris. 
Asks  for  copies  of  Poets  of  America  and  Prose  Writers  of  America.  Agrees 
with  Griswold  about  Margaret  [Fuller?]. 

— A.N.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  7x8  in.  N.d. 

[N.p.]  Sends  notices  of  Mrs.  [Elizabeth  Oakes]  Smith  and  Mrs.  [Emma 
C.]  Embury. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold  and  Miss  Hessie  [Myers].  N.d. 

[New  York.]  Hopes  to  visit  them  before  their  departure  for  the  south. 
Lists  some  books  which  he  wishes  Griswold  to  send  him.  Hoffman  has 
been  deprived  of  his  office. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  2 pp.  10x8  in.  N.d. 

[N.p.]  Sends  all  information  about  [Charles?]  Sprague  which  seems 
essential.  For  his  own  poems  refers  Griswold  to  The  Token , 1840-42  and 
the  New  Yorker.  Sends  corrections  for  “To  the  Unknown”  and  “The 
Ringlet.” 

— See  also  Fields,  James  F. ; Hoffman,  Charles  Fenno;  Street,  Al- 
bert Billings. 

Tuel,  John  E.  A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  4 pp.  8x5  in.  Dec.  1, 
1848. 

[New  York.]  Sends  his  manuscript  The  Alien  for  Griswold’s  examina- 
tion. Gives  reasons  why  if  published,  it  would  arouse  interest. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  8x5  in.  May  25,  1849. 

[New  York.]  Asks  Griswold  to  review  his  work  in  the  Tribune. 

Tyler,  Robert,  1816-1877.  A.L.  To  Edgar  A.  Poe.  1 p.  10x8  in. 
Mar.  31,  1843. 

[White  House,  (Washington,  D.  C.).]  Recommends  Poe  for  a position 
in  the  Customs  House. 

Signature  cut  out.  Poe,  Works,  XVII,  p.  141. 

— See  also  Poe,  Edgar  A.;  Thomas,  Frederick  W. 

T_J  NION  MAGAZINE.  See  Post,  Israel. 

VALENTINE,  M[ann]  S[atterwhite],  Jr.  A.L.S.  To  R.  W. 
Griswold.  1 p.  10x8  in.  Jan.  14,  1852. 

[Astor  House.  (New  York  City?).]  Leaves  Griswold  in  charge  of  the 
publication  of  writer’s  manuscript  [unnamed].  Returns  all  the  illustra- 
tions to  be  finished,  and  asks  him  to  “consult  the  interest  of  Mr.  Hubard 
in  regard  to  the  cartoon.” 

Van  Bibber,  Thomas  E[mory],  1812-1881 ? A.L.S.  To  R.  W. 
Griswold.  1 p.  10x8  in.  Oct.  20,  1844. 
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[Avondale.]  Offers  to  procure  the  devotional  poems  of  Francis  Scott 
Key  for  Griswold.  Would  like  to  start  some  entirely  new  publication  with 
him. 

Gris.  Corr.,  p.  160. 

Van  Kleeck,  Lawrence  L.  A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  2 pp.  9x8 
in.  June  4,  1851. 

[Brookline,  (N.  Y.).]  Sends  biographical  data  on  Henry  R.  School- 
craft. 

Victor,  Frances  A.  (Fuller)  Barritt,  1826-1902.  (Mrs.  Henry  Clay 
Victor.)  A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  2 pp.  10x8  in.  July  14, 
1850. 

[Upsilanti,  Mich.]  Inquires  if  the  writer’s  poems  are  to  be  published. 
Offers  work  of  a young  poetess  [not  named]  for  Female  Poets  of  America. 

Victor,  Orville  James,  1827-1910.  A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p. 
6x4  in.  June  11,  1855. 

[Sandusky,  Ohio.]  Has  heard  that  Griswold  plans  a new  edition  of 
Poets  of  America,  and  sends  some  of  his  poems  for  it.  Refers  him  to  Bayard 
Taylor  for  information. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  2 pp.  8x5  in.  Dec.  10.  N.y. 

[Sandusky,  Ohio.]  [Writer’s?]  letter  making  “certain  imputations 
against  the  lady  writers  of  New  York,”  has  taken  Mrs.  [Elizabeth  F.]  El- 
let,  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens,  and  Mrs.  Anne  Lewis  by  surprise.  Mrs.  Ellet 
has  written  an  article  about  it  in  the  American. 

Gris.  Corr.,  pp.  243-244. 

Virtue  Emmins  & Co.  Letter  to.  See  Griswold,  Rufus  Wilmot. 

— See  also  Emmins,  J. 

WALLACE,  Horace  Binney,  1817-1852.  A.L.S.  To  R.  W. 
Griswold.  2 pp.  9x7  in.  Aug.  11,  1845. 

[Philadelphia,  (Pa.).]  Discusses  a proposed  quarterly.  If  the  Harpers 
will  provide  the  capital,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  about  the  articles. 
Suggests  Grace  Greenwood,  Hudson,  Joseph  Henry  and  [Noah?]  Webster 
as  possible  contributors. 

— A.L.S.  To  [R.  W.  Griswold?]  3 pp.  8x5  in.  Oct.  29,  1845. 
[Philadelphia,  (Pa.).]  Thanks  the  addressee  for  his  gift,  and  apologizes 
for  an  article  about  him  which  the  writer  has  sent  to  Graham.  Sends  the 
“Bradford  papers”  in  the  same  mail. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  2 pp.  8x7  in.  Dec.  3,  1845. 

[Athenaeum,  Philadelphia?]  Wallace’s  sister,  Mrs.  Riddle,  will  go  to 
the  ball  tomorrow.  Hopes  Miss  Forester  will  accompany  them.  Encloses 
a notice  of  [George  P.]  Morris’s  Songs  to  be  inserted  in  the  North  American 
[Review] . 

George  P.  Morris’s  Songs  and  Ballads  appeared  in  1846. 

— A.L.S.  To . 4 pp.  8x5  in.  July  3,  1848. 

[Philadelphia,  (Pa.).]  Approves  of  the  establishment  of  a permanent 
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journal  or  quarterly.  Suggests  the  compilation  of  a Military  History  of  the 
Late  Campaign  in  Mexico.  Outlines  form  of  the  projected  work. 

Signed  “Junius.” 

— A.L.S.  To  [R.  W.  Griswold].  2 pp.  5x4  in.  Dec.  18,  1848. 

[N.p.]  Congratulates  him  on  Female  Poets  of  America  and  sends  notice 
to  be  inserted  in  the  Tribune.  Predicts  great  popularity  for  the  book. 

Gris.  Corr.,  pp.  245-246. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  3 pp.  10x8  in.  Feb.  26,  1849. 

[Philadelphia,  (Pa.).]  Commends  [H.  C.?]  Carey’s  refusal  to  appear 
before  the  Managers’  Committee.  Will  send  a memoir  of  Dr.  [Barnabas] 
Binnev  for  Griswold’s  Biographical  Dictionary.  Asks  Griswold  to  have 
[James  D.]  Nourse’s  review  of  Macaulay’s  History  published  in  one  of  the 
leading  journals,  preferably  the  Democratic  Review. 

P.  3 mutilated.  Macaulay’s  Essays,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous,  in  five  vol- 
umes, appeared  in  1849. 

— A.N.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  8x6  in.  Mar.  3,  1849. 

[Philadelphia,  (Pa.).]  Sends  the  promised  memoir  of  Dr.  [Barnabas] 
Binney  for  Griswold’s  Biographical  Dictionary. 

— A.L.S.  To . 3 pp.  8x5  in.  Oct.  19,  1849. 

[N.p.]  Sends  an  article  which  he  considers  due  to  M.  [Guillaume  Tell] 
Poussin,  to  be  inserted  in  the  Tribune.  Advises  the  addressee  to  publish 
nothing  under  his  own  name  on  “the  subject”  [possibly  the  controversy 
arising  out  of  Griswold’s  obituary  of  Poe  in  the  Tribune,  Oct.  9,  1849?]. 

— A.L.S.  To  George  R.  Graham.  1 p.  9 x 7 in.  Oct.  29,  1849. 

[Philadelphia.]  Encloses  a notice  of  R.  W.  Griswold  for  the  addressee’s 
“gallery.” 

Signed  “John  H.  Meredith.”  In  the  handwriting  of  Horace  Binney 
Wallace. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  4 pp.  6x4  in.  Feb.  18,  1850. 

[Philadelphia,  (Pa.).]  Has  read  Griswold’s  article  on  Jefferson,  and 
thinks  it  “admirable.”  Advises  him  not  to  be  too  precipitate  in  replying  to 
an  attack  on  it  in  the  Ledger. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  2 pp.  7x5  in.  Apr.  17,  1850. 

[N.p.]  Expects  to  sail  for  Europe  about  May  10.  Asks  Griswold  to  send 
the  latest  copy  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  to  Miss  Sedgwick.  Would 
like  to  see  the  proofs  of  the  Bradford  and  Binney  articles. 

— A.L.S.  To  [R.  W.  Griswold].  1 p.  10x8  in.  May  4,  1850. 

[Philadelphia.]  Suggests  an  article  on  Poe,  to  review  Griswold’s  article 
on  the  same  subject  and  the  articles  of  [G.  R.]  Graham,  [John]  Neal  and 
[N.  P.]  Willis.  Wallace  will  write  such  a review  while  en  route  to  Europe 
if  he  is  furnished  with  the  four  articles  mentioned. 

Griswold’s  “Ludwig”  obituary  of  Poe  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  Oct.  9,  1849,  and  was  reprinted  in  amplified  form  by  Griswold  in 
Poe’s  Works,  1850;  N.  P.  Willis’s  “The  Death  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe”  ap- 
peared in  the  Home  Journal  Oct.  20,  1849;  G.  R.  Graham’s  defence  of  Poe 
in  Graham's  Magazine,  Mar.  1850,  pp.  224-226;  John  Neal’s  defence  in  the 
Portland  Advertiser,  Apr.  26,  1850. 
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— L.S.  To  Joseph  Henry  Allen.  4 pp.  8x7  in.  Sept.  11,  1852. 

[Philadelphia.]  Expounds  his  religious  philosophy  and  gives  his  opinion 
of  [Auguste]  Comte’s  philosophical  position. 

Copied  by  Joseph  Henry  Allen  in  a letter  of  Allen  to  an  unknown  per- 
son, Feb.  24,  1853. 

— A.D.  5 pp.  (2  mounts.)  11  x8  in.  [1849?] 

Biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Barnabas  Binney. 

P.  4 is  in  a different  hand. 

— See  also  Allen,  Joseph  Henry;  Hooker,  Herman;  Leland, 
Charles  Godfrey;  Reed,  William  Bradford;  Wallace,  John  Wil- 
liam. 

Wallace,  John  William,  1815-1884.  A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  2 
pp.  8x7  in.  Nov.  23,  1854. 

[N.p.]  Is  requesting  Dr.  [Herman]  Hooker  to  put  up  for  Griswold  six 
copies  of  Horace  Binney  Wallace’s  book.  Copies  an  extract  from  a letter 
dated  Dec.  25,  1783,  written  by  Benjamin  Rush  to  Elias  Boudinot,  recount- 
ing an  anecdote  about  [George]  Washington. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  9x8  in.  June  4,  1855. 

[Philadelphia.]  Describes  a recently-discovered  autograph  account  of 
[William]  Bradford’s  “examination”  in  1689  before  the  Council  [of  Penn- 
sylvania] for  printing,  without  permission,  the  Charter  of  Pennsylvania. 
Asks  Griswold  to  bring  “the  old  papers”  [Wallace’s  mention  of  Bradford?] 
so  that  the  new  material  may  be  inserted. 

With  A.L.S.  is  a typewritten  copy. 

— A.L.S.  To  D.  Appleton  & Co.  3 pp.  9X  7 in.  May  10,  1856. 

[Philadelphia.]  Requests  the  suppression  of  an  anecdote  about  General 
Washington’s  profanity,  which  Griswold  quoted  from  Horace  Binney  Wal- 
lace in  the  Republican  Court,  pp.  304-305,  since  it  has  proved  offensive  to 
many  who  are  “more  religious  than  reasonable.” 

In  the  second  edition  of  the  Republican  Court,  p.  361,  the  offensive 
phrases  are  omitted. 

— A.D.  2 pp.  12x8  in.  N.d. 

Extracts  from  four  letters  of  Elias  Boudinot  (1740-1821)  to  his  wife, 
describing  the  reception  of  [Conrad  Alexandre]  Gerard  (1778)  and  Bou- 
dinot’s  part  in  two  processions  in  1790  and  1798  respectively. 

Wallace,  William  Ross,  1819-1881.  A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  2 
pp.  13  x 8 in.  N.d. 

[N.p.]  Has  left  proofs  by  which  Griswold  may  correct  poems  for  new 
edition  of  Poets  [of  America],  Sends  two  poems,  “The  Street  Flute  Play- 
er,” and  “Jerome.” 

P.  2 is  a fragment  of  a sheet,  8x4  in. 

Walworth,  Reuben  Hyde,  1788-1867.  A.L.S.  To  Mary  Elizabeth 
(Moore)  Hewitt.  6 pp.  13x8  in.  Sept.  17,  1850. 

[Saratoga  Springs,  (N.  Y.).)  Gives  autobiographical  data,  and  a de- 
tailed account  of  his  first  meeting  with  Mrs.  Frances  Sargent  (Locke)  Os- 
good, [for  The  Memorial]. 

Published  in  The  Memorial  (ed.  M.  E.  Hewitt,  1850),  pp.  31-34. 
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Ward,  G.  See  Ingram,  Cooke  & Co. 

Ward,  Townsend.  A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold,  i p.  8x6  in.  Feb. 
25>  I^55- 

[N.p.]  Has  sent  copies  of  Mason  and  Dixon  Line  and  Braddock.  Asks 
Griswold  for  a note  directing  Appleton  & Co.  to  send  a copy  of  the  Repub- 
lican Court  to  Mr.  Jordan. 

Was  the  book  on  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line  the  Message  from  the 
Governor  [P.  F.  Thomas]  of  Maryland  . . . in  relation  to  . . . the  Boundary 
Lines  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  & Delaware,  which  appeared  in  1850?  The 
History  of  an  Expedition  under  Major-General  Edward  Braddock  was  edited 
by  Winthrop  Sargent  in  1855. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  8x5  in.  Nov.  11,  1856. 

[Philadelphia.]  Suggests  that  “the  Society”  [Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania?]  would  allow  Griswold  to  have  engravings  made  from  their 
Braddock  paintings  by  Weber. 

Warden,  William  Wallace.  A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  4 pp.  8x5 
in.  Dec.  27,  1852. 

[Cincinnati,  (O.).]  Thanks  Griswold  for  his  kindness  in  New  York. 
Has  paid  Alice  Cary  for  her  story;  does  not  know  how  much  to  pay  Phoebe 
Cary  for  a poem.  Promises  a copy  of  Pen  and  Pencil  as  soon  as  the  first 
number  appears.  Asks  for  criticism,  and  advance  sheets  of  new  books. 

Ware,  Anna  Maria  Katherine.  A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  3 pp. 
8x5  in.  Aug.  12,  [1854?]. 

[London,  (Eng.).]  Sends  part  of  a “letter  to  Charles”  describing  her 
Atlantic  voyage,  and  urges  Griswold  to  bring  his  family  to  Europe. 

Warfield,  Catherine  Ann  (Ware).  See  Marshall,  Charles. 

Warner,  Susan.  See  Routledge,  Geo.  & Co. 

Warren,  Angelica  (Church).  A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold?  3 pp. 
8x7  in.  May  15,  1855. 

[New  York.]  Offers  to  supply  material  on  George  Washington.  De- 
scribes relations  of  her  ancestors  with  Washington  and  other  prominent 
men  of  his  day. 

Warren,  John  Esaias.  See  Kimball,  Richard  Burleigh. 

Washington,  Gen.  William  A.  See  Baird,  Henry  Carey. 

Wayland,  Francis,  1796-1865.  A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  10 
x 8 in.  Oct.  1,  1845. 

[Brown  University,  (Providence,  R.  I.).]  Discusses  an  article  about  the 
affairs  of  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mrs.  [Harriet  Beecher]  Stowe,  which  appeared 
in  a New  York  paper.  The  publication  was  wholly  without  Mrs.  Stowe’s 
knowledge. 

— D.  ip.  10x8  in.  N.d. 

List  of  Dr.  Wayland’s  works. 

Written  in  an  unknown  hand. 

Webster,  Daniel,  1782-1852.  L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  8x6 
in.  Feb.  16,  1852. 
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[Washington,  (D.  C.).]  Accepts  an  invitation  to  attend  the  Commemo- 
ration of  [James  Fenimore]  Cooper’s  life  and  genius. 

Written  in  an  unknown  hand,  signed  by  Daniel  Webster.  For  an  account 
of  the  meeting  held  Feb.  25,  over  which  Webster  presided  and  which  he 
addressed,  see  the  Cooper  Memorial,  New  York,  1852,  pp.  22-93. 

— See  Brisbane,  William  Henry. 

Weishampel,  John  F.,  Jr.  A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  7x4  in. 
Sept.  5,  1851. 

[Baltimore,  Md.]  Encloses  a poem  [unnamed]  for  the  International 
Magazine. 

Weiss,  Susan  Archer  (Talley),  1835-?  A.L.  To  Edgar  A.  Poe.  1 p. 
7x5  in.  Nov.  29,  1848. 

[Richmond,  (Va.).]  Promises  to  deliver  a letter  of  Poe  to  Mr.  (Mann 
S.?)  Valentine. 

Written  in  the  third  person. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  9x7  in.  May  17,  1852. 

[Richmond,  (Va.).]  Inquires  about  a volume  of  her  poems  taken  by  Mr. 
Valentine  to  Griswold  for  the  latter  to  edit  and  publish. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  8x6  in.  Nov.  4,  1852. 

[Richmond,  (Va.).]  Inquires  a second  time  about  her  volume  of  poems, 
delivered  more  than  a year  ago  to  Griswold  for  possible  editing  and  publi- 
cation. Requests  a definite  reply. 

— A.N.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  8x6  in.  May  30,  1853. 

[Richmond,  (Va.).]  Requests  Griswold  to  return  her  poems  to  her 
brother,  H.  A.  Talley,  the  bearer  of  the  note. 

— A.L.S.  To  [Mr.  Valentine?].  3 pp.  9x7  in.  N.d. 

[N.p.]  Sends  volume  of  her  manuscript  poems  for  addressee  to  take  to 
Griswold.  Would  like  him  to  arrange  for  her  to  contribute  to  some  New 
York  journal. 

Signed  “Sue.” 

— See  also  Thompson,  John  Reuben. 

Welby,  Mrs.  Amelia  Ball  (Coppuck),  1819-1852.  A.L.S.  To  R.  W. 
Griswold.  4 pp.  10x8  in.  June  30,  1843. 

[Louisville,  (Ky.).]  Is  flattered  at  Griswold’s  interest,  and  asks  help 
in  publishing  her  poems.  Encloses  a poem,  “Pulpit  Eloquence,”  for  Graham  s 
Magazine. 

“Pulpit  Eloquence”  appeared  in  Graham’s  Magazine,  Jan.  1844. 

— A.L.S.  To  Mary  Elizabeth  (Moore)  Hewitt?  2 pp.  7x5  in. 
Nov.  14,  1850. 

[Louisville,  (Ky.).]  Gave  up  writing  five  years  ago.  Greatly  admired 
Frances  Sargent  Osgood,  and  deeply  regrets  her  death. 

— See  also  Dinnies,  Anna  Peyre  (Shackleford);  Thomas,  Freder- 
ick William. 

Wentz,  George.  See  Kennedy,  John  Pendleton. 
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Wetmore,  Henry  Carner,  1823-?  A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  2 pp. 
10x8  in.  Sept.  9,  1851. 

[Fishkill  Landing,  (N.  Y.?)].  Wishes  to  become  a regular  contributor 
to  the  International  Magazine.  Encloses  two  articles  already  printed,  in- 
cluding “The  Wife”  which  Griswold  may  use  if  he  wishes. 

Wetmore,  Prosper  Montgomery,  1798-1876.  A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Gris- 
wold. ip.  10x8  in.  June  7,  1847. 

[New  York.]  Thanks  him  for  book  [Philip  Pendleton  Cooke’s  Froissart 
Ballads ?]  and  invites  him  to<  visit  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Whelpley,  James  Davenport,  1807-1872.  A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold, 
ip.  10x8  in.  Mar.  25,  1852. 

[New  York.]  Fears  that  his  letter  may  have  seemed  rude  and  insulting 
to  Griswold.  If  so,  he  begs  forgiveness. 

Whipple,  Edwin  Percy,  1819-1886.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  6 pp.  (2 
mounts.)  10x8  in.  Aug.  1846. 

[Boston.]  Is  eager  to  see  the  proofs  of  Griswold’s  book  [Prose  Writers 
of  America].  Gives  a biographical  account  of  himself  and  his  work. 

Gris.  Corr.,  pp.  204-206.  The  biographical  data  were  summarized  in 
Prose  Writers  of  America,  1847,  p.  550. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  3 pp.  10x8  in.  Mar.  9,  1847. 

[Boston.]  Criticizes  Griswold’s  book  [Prose  Writers  of  America].  Thinks 
his  own  abilities  are  overrated.  Mentions  Duychkinck’s  new  Journal  [the 
Literary  World],  and  Bowen’s  article  against  Emerson  in  the  next  North 
American  Review.  [C.  C.?]  Felton,  not  Whipple  wrote  a previous  review  of 
[William  Gilmer?]  Simms 

Gris.  Corr.,  pp.  224-225. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  3 pp  10x8  in.  Apr.  26,  1847. 

[Boston.]  Suggests  stylistic  changes  which  Griswold  should  make  in 
his  book  [Prose  Writers  of  America ?]  for  the  London  public.  Advises  him 
to  give  [H.  N.]  Hudson  a fine  notice.  Regrets  Duychkinck’s  article  in  the 
[New  York  Literary]  World,  but  blames  Griswold  for  joining  in  the  attack 
on  Cornelius  Mathews. 

Gris.  Corr.,  pp.  227-229.  Misdated  1846. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  10x8  in.  Apr.  28,  1847. 

[Boston.]  [H.  N.]  Hudson  does  not  wish  to  be  included  in  Griswold’s 
book  because  he  dislikes  such  publicity.  Duychkinck  has  left  the  [New 
York]  Literary  World. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  2 pp.  10x8  in.  Apr.  30,  1847. 

[Boston.]  Criticizes  Griswold’s  comparison  of  Burke  and  Webster, 
which  will  be  considered  ridiculous  in  England. 

Gris.  Corr.,  p.  229. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  3 pp.  10x8  in.  Jan.  6,  1849. 

[Boston.]  Can  do  nothing  with  [Francis]  Bowen  to  prevent  Mrs.  [E.  F.] 
Ellet’s  review  [of  Female  Poets  of  America  in  the  North  American  Review]. 
Reproves  the  New  York  literati  for  quarrelling.  His  own  Essays  and  Re- 
views is  being  “shabbily  treated  by  critics  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
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Gris.  Corr.,  p.  233.  Misdated  1848.  An  unsigned  review  of  Caroline  May’s 
American  Female  Poets , Read’s  Female  Poets  and  Griswold’s  Female  Poets  of 
America  appeared  in  the  North  American  Review,  April,  1849.  Whipple’s 
Essays  and  Reviews  appeared  1848-1849. 

— A.D.  4 pp.  10x8  in.  c.  1847. 

Biographical  sketch  of  Francis  Bowen. 

— Letter  to.  See  Griswold,  Rufus  Wilmot. 

— See  also  Fields,  James  T.;  Tuckerman,  Henry  Theodore. 

White,  Thomas  Willis,  1788-1843.  A.L.S.  To  Edgar  A.  Poe.  2 pp. 

10x8  in.  Sept.  29,  1835. 

[Richmond,  (Va.).]  Urges  Poe  to  abstain  from  all  use  of  alcohol,  and 
dissuades  him  from  returning  to  Richmond. 

Poe,  Works,  1902,  XVII,  pp.  20-21. 

— A.L.S.  To  Edgar  A.  Poe.  1 p.  10x8  in.  Jan.  17,  1837. 

[N.p.]  Will  publish  as  much  as  possible  of  the  “Narrative  of  A.  Gordon 
Pym.”  Promises  to  send  Poe  money. 

Poe,  Works,  1902,  XVII,  pp.  41-42.  Two  instalments  of  the  tale  ap- 
peared in  the  Southern  Literary  Messeng'er  in  1847;  the  work  was  printed  in 
book  form  in  1838. 

— A.N.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  10x8  in.  Nov.  23,  1839. 

[Richmond,  Va.]  Cannot  use  Griswold’s  obituary  article  for  1839, 
recommended  by  [Horace]  Greeley  for  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger, 
unless  he  will  donate  it. 

Gris.  Corr.,  p.  35. 

— A.L.S.  To  [R.  W.  Griswold?].  2 pp.  10x8  in.  Dec.  23,  1839. 

[Richmond,  Va.]  Regrets  that  he  cannot  offer  the  addressee  a position. 
Commends  his  article  “The  Rights  of  Authors”  [Southern  Literary  Messen- 
ger, Jan.  1837?].  Would  like  another  article  from  him  on  any  subject. 

Gris.  Corr.,  p.  35. 

— A.N.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  10x8  in.  May  25,  1840. 

[Richmond,  Va.]  Has  sent  the  Messenger  to  Griswold,  and  asks  for 
copies  of  Brother  Jonathan. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  2 pp.  10x8  in.  June  9,  1840. 

[Richmond,  Va.]  Will  pay  Griswold  for  his  contributions,  even  if  slow- 
ly. Thanks  him  for  a poetical  contribution  which  he  will  print  in  the  June 
issue  [of  the  Messenger ?]  and  for  Griswold’s  notice  of  the  same  magazine. 

Gris.  Corr.,  p.  38.  Griswold’s  poem,  “Ethan  Allen”  appeared  in  the  June 
1840  issue  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  pp.  460-461. 

(To  be  completed.) 


The  Work  of  Gustav  Wolf 

By  ARTHUR  W.  HEINTZELMAN 

AN  important  collection  of  woodcuts,  etchings,  drawings, 
water-colors,  lithographs,  and  illustrated  books  by  Gus- 
tav Wolf,  well-known  German  artist,  has  been  acquired 
through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Wolf.  The  collection  is  repre- 
sentative of  every  period  of  the  artist’s  work,  which  is  a testi- 
monial to  a career  spent  in  devoted  study  and  intense  experi- 
ences. Wolf’s  art  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  German  Romantic 
tradition  as  also  in  the  traditions  of  the  Orient,  Egypt,  and 
Greece. 

Gustav  Wolf  was  born  on  June  26,  1887,  at  Oestringen, 
Baden,  near  Heidelberg.  Brought  up  in  cultural  surroundings, 
he  could  develop  his  talent  for  drawing  at  an  early  age,  and 
further  supported  it  by  unusual  introspection  and  self-suffi- 
ciency. He  went  to  the  Gymnasium  at  Bruchsal,  but  left  before 
graduation  to  travel  in  Italy  and  the  Orient.  On  his  return  to 
Germany,  he  studied  for  a time  under  Hans  Thoma,  at  the 
Academy  of  Arts  in  Karlsruhe.  Later  he  intensified  his  appren- 
ticeship through  copying  the  old  masters  in  Rome,  Florence, 
and  Paris.  After  serving  with  the  German  army  through  World 
War  I,  he  returned  to  Karlsruhe,  where  he  was  appointed  a 
professor  at  the  Academy  of  Arts.  A few  years  later  he  resigned 
his  position,  to  work  independently,  launching  upon  a period 
of  prodigious  activity  which  lasted  for  nearly  twenty  years.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of  the  Prussian  state  museums, 
he  was  commissioned  to  produce  a jubilee  portfolio  entitled 
Museum  im  Werden,  depicting  the  stages  of  the  Berlin  State 
Museum’s  installation  of  art  antiquities  from  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor. 

Early  in  1938  Wolf  was  forced  to  leave  Germany,  proceeding 
to  the  United  States  after  a short  sojourn  in  England.  In  the 
new  environment,  he  began  the  struggle  for  recognition.  New 
York  stimulated  his  imagination,  and  the  wonder  of  what  he 
termed  a great  “Babel-City”  resulted  in  countless  studies, 
working-drawings,  and  experiments,  finding  final  expression 
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From  Gustav  Wolfs  The  Book  of  Job 
Woodcut,  Reduced 
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in  a set  of  twelve  etchings  entitled  the  Visions  of  Manhattan. 
The  skyscrapers  in  their  unconcern  with  man  were  not  envis- 
aged in  the  usual  architectural  manner.  They  were  conceived 
as  a combination  of  mysticism  and  allegory,  which  emphasized 
the  insignificance  of  humanity  in  relation  to  the  tremendous 
mass  of  steel  and  stone. 

In  1942  Wolf  moved  to  Cummington,  Massachusetts,  where 
he  worked  on  notes,  drawings,  and  compositions  for  the  wood- 
cuts  which  were  to  illustrate  his  Book  of  Job.  This  fine  volume 
was  published  in  1944  by  the  Cummington  Press,  and  it  was 
chosen  as  one  of  the  “Fifty  Books”  of  the  year  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Graphic  Arts.  In  the  following  year  he  accepted  a 
teaching  position  at  the  Northfield  School  for  Girls,  where  he 
taught  until  his  death  in  1947. 

Wolf’s  early  work  includes  such  forceful  achievements  as 
the  Blatter  vom  Lebendigen  Sein  (Living  Existence),  published 
in  1918,  of  which  he  himself  wrote : 

These  seven  pages  are  meant  to  form  a set  of  prints,  complete  in 
itself,  a work  exemplifying  the  utmost  possibilities  of  printing.  All 
print-form  is  created  by  the  spirit  which  must  express  itself  here, 
and  the  spirit  creates  for  itself  a body  in  this  print-form  in  which  it 
lives  so  that  it  moves  alive  through  word,  word-sign  and  structure  . . . 
Human  existence  is  the  real  goal  of  this  leaf.  For  it  word  and  sym- 
bol are  the  living  pattern  and  meaningful  formation  of  a human 
existence,  which  does  not  find  its  scope  and  outlook  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  world,  of  self,  of  the  universe,  but  which,  freed  from  the 
struggles  and  tragedy  of  mankind,  awakened  to  a real  existence, 
lives  and  develops  possibilities  of  life  out  of  its  own  being.  It 
springs  from  living  existence  and  is  distinct  from  that  which  today 
is  called  human  existence  and  which  is  neither  able  to  comprehend, 
nor  even  fitted  to  recognize  human  life  ...  It  carries  the  hope  with- 
in it  that  it  may  reveal  the  forces  residing  in  man,  which  exalted 
and  set  into  motion,  will  open  a new  meaning  to  human  life,  a new 
liberation,  and  unlimited  domains. 

The  Seven  Days  of  Creation , 1913,  Confessio,  1908,  Die  Schop- 
fungstage , 1914,  illustrations  to  Goethe’s  Marchen,  1922,  Die 
Reise  nach  Tetuan,  1925,  and  the  hundreds  of  crayon  and  brush 
drawings  touch  only  a part  of  Wolf’s  prolific  mind  and  hand. 
The  wood-engravings  of  the  Psalms , completed  during  his  last 
year,  seem  to  glorify  the  fullness  of  a life  of  sixty  years  of  dra- 
matic experiences. 
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Wolf’s  work  reveals  methods  and  ideas  ahead  of  his  time. 
He  absorbed  all  the  tendencies  of  his  age,  and  unfolded  them  in 
his  own  great  creative  talent.  As  his  art  is  not  encumbered  by 
theories,  we  are  called  upon  for  more  than  momentary  contem- 
plation. One  is  led  to  believe  that  Wolf  endeavored  to  teach 
how  to  derive  good  out  of  life,  in  spite  of  evil;  and  that  a full 
life  is  possible  only  by  loving  beauty  and  our  fellow-man.  A 
sense  of  misery  and  heartbreak  must  have  darkened  a good 
part  of  his  life.  At  the  same  time  he  opened  many  illuminating 
paths.  Through  his  artistry,  the  depth  of  his  metaphysics 
brought  forth  achievements  of  lasting  beauty. 

Wolf’s  ideas  are  removed  from  the  naturalistic  world.  He 
was  drawn  to  a fantastic  universe,  which  seems  to  exist  under 
the  ocean  or  above  the  clouds,  inhabited  by  strange  creatures, 
half-plant,  half-animal,  where  islands  float  above  the  sun  and 
stars.  Out  of  it  all  emerges  pure,  unrelated  ornament  with  a 
content  as  universal  as  any  of  the  great  arts. 

Perhaps  Wolf  himself  expresses  best  his  aspirations: 

Because  I try  to  fit  inner  experiences  and  visions  into  the  gar- 
ment of  rhythm  and  use  for  this  purpose  line  and  color,  I believe  I 
can  range  my  work  with  the  visual  arts  ...  I do  not  wish  my  pic- 
tures to  be  considered  as  finished  pieces  of  art,  but  as  struggles  for 
rhythm  of  line  and  color,  made  visible.  The  purpose  of  art  is  no 
longer  the  finished  work,  the  individual  work  of  art  in  the  sense 
of  the  Renaissance,  but  the  spirit,  which  speaking  out  of  it,  makes 
us  creative  ourselves.  Have  we  not  constructed  here  a world  for 
ourselves  which  has  striking  similarity  with  the  heaven  that  reli- 
gion has  set  above  us?  Has  it  not  been  formed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose — to  make  us  strive? 

Wolf’s  receptive,  shy  nature  assimilated  the  culture  of  many 
lands  and  ages.  Especially  he  learned  much  from  the  poet 
Holderlin.  Holderlin  also  gave  him  lasting  respect  for  all  re- 
ligions and  civilizations.  No  wonder  that  his  art  made  of  him 
a world-citizen,  free  from  prejudice  and  self-interest.  His  con- 
cern was  to  create  about  him  a world  for  all  men  and  all  the  arts. 


Notes  on  Rare  Books  and  Manuscripts 

An  Early  Manuscript  of  St.  Francis’s  Life 

THE  Library’s  great  Collection  of  Franciscan  Literature,  brought 
together  by  the  late  Paul  Sabatier,  has  been  enriched  by  an  early 
manuscript  of  the  Legenda  Maior  by  St.  Bonaventura  — the  official 
biography  of  St.  Francis  (Ms.  1529).  The  work  consists  of  168  vel- 
lum leaves,  by  4 inches  in  size,  with  eighteen  lines  to  a page. 
There  are  four  colored  initials,  one  of  which  contains  a miniature 
of  the  Saint,  and  many  red  or  blue  initials  with  handsome  pen-work 
decoration.  The  volume  is  bound  in  wooden  boards,  with  a leather 
back.  On  the  fore-edge  is  written  “Legenda  S.  Francisci”  and 
“Monte  Pulciano.”  Montepulciano,  in  Tuscany,  was  the  home  of  a 
Conventual  monastery  founded  in  1269,  and  the  book  may  have  be- 
longed to  its  library.  The  date  of  the  manuscript  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, but  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  seems  a reasonable 
guess. 

The  Franciscan  Collection  of  the  Library  already  includes  sev- 
eral fine  manuscripts  — a small  breviary,  dating  from  before  1260; 
a folio  breviary,  with  over  seventy  miniatures,  from  about  1370; 
and  two  15th-century  Rules,  one  of  the  Third  Order  and  one  of  the 
Poor  Clares.  The  earliest  printed  edition  of  the  Legenda  Maior  seems 
to  have  been  an  Italian  translation,  published  by  Antonius  Zarotus 
at  Milan  in  1477.  The  Library  does  not  possesss  a copy,  but  it  has 
the  earliest  edition  in  Latin  published  in  1507  by  Simon  Vostre  in 
Paris.  Another  rare  edition  in  the  Collection  is  the  anonymous 
German  translation  printed  at  Nuremberg  in  1512,  and  containing 
seven  full-page  and  fifty  half-page  woodcuts  by  Wolf  Traut. 

The  problem  of  the  sources  for  the  biography  of  St.  Francis  can 
be  only  lightly  touched  upon  here.  Not  that  there  is  a scarcity  of 
material ; besides  the  Saint’s  own  writings,  fifteen  primitive  biogra- 
phies, some  of  them  fragments,  are  known,  and  the  Registers  of 
Cardinal  Ugolini,  the  Chronicles  of  the  Order,  and  other  documents 
are  also  available.  However,  the  subject  has  been  confused  by  the 
grave  dissension  within  the  Franciscan  order.  The  conflict  started 
even  before  Francis’s  death  in  1226.  On  one  side  was  the  party  of 
Brother  Elias,  a man  of  energy  yet  with  little  understanding  of 
Francis’s  real  aspirations,  who  advocated  a relaxation  of  the  Rule; 
on  the  other  were  the  Zealots,  who  embraced  the  notion  of  poverty  in  its 
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full  sense.  Among  them  were  most  of  the  early  followers  of  the 
Saint.  Thomas  of  Celano,  who  was  charged  by  Gregory  IX  to  write 
Francis’s  biography  shortly  after  the  canonization  in  1228,  pro- 
duced a work  of  readable  style,  but  one  which  shows  partiality  to 
wards  Brother  Elias.  A few  years  later  Elias,  the  protege  of  Pope 
Gregory,  was  thrown  out  of  office,  and  a revised  version  of  the 
biography,  known  as  the  First  Life,  was  called  for.  At  the  Chapter 
of  1244  all  the  Brothers  who  had  anything  to  say  about  Francis 
were  asked  to  write  down  their  memories  and  send  them  to  the 
Minister-General.  Among  the  accounts  that  resulted  was  the  Legend 
of  the  Three  Companions. 

The  “Three  Companions”  were  Brothers  Leo,  Angelo,  and  Ru- 
fino,  intimates  of  the  Saint  for  many  years  and  fanatical  adherents 
to  the  Rule.  Indeed,  their  Legend,  as  Sabatier  remarked,  was  “at 
least  as  much  a panegyric  of  poverty  as  a history  of  St.  Francis.” 
But  this  approach  was  not  acceptable  to  those  in  authority  who, 
even  though  opposed  to  Elias,  occupied  a middle  position  and  were 
known  as  the  moderates.  The  approved  form  of  the  Legend  left  out, 
therefore,  the  account  of  the  party  strifes. 

Celano’s  Second  Life  was  based  upon  the  Legend  of  the  Three 
Companions;  and  when  in  July  1247  John  of  Parma,  one  of  the 
Zealots,  became  General,  he  was  able  to  include  in  this  work  an 
abridged  version  of  that  part  of  Brother  Leo’s  story  which  had 
been  omitted  from  the  circulated  copies.  But  the  victory  of  the 
Zealots  was  temporary ; with  Bonaventura’s  election  in  1257  the 
moderates  won  again  and  both  extremist  parties  were  severely  re- 
pressed. The  Chapter  of  Narbonne  in  1260  entrusted  Bonaventura 
with  the  writing  of  a new  biography ; and  shortly  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work,  the  Legenda  Maior,  a decree  pronounced  it  the 
only  official  history  of  St.  Francis,  ordering  all  the  others  to  be 
destroyed. 

It  is  this  series  of  suppressions  that  makes  it  difficult  for  the 
modern  scholar  to  reconstruct  the  life  of  one  of  the  greatest  Saints. 
The  task  occupied  Paul  Sabatier  for  over  thirty  years.  His  Vie  de 
St.  Frangois,  first  published  in  1894,  met  with  instantaneous  suc- 
cess, and  was  quickly  translated  into  many  languages.  Sabatier 
tried  to  discover  the  joyous  and  human  side  of  the  Saint,  much  in 
the  manner  of  Renan,  whose  Vie  de  Jesus  had  been  published  thirty 
years  before ; and  like  Renan,  he  aroused  a storm  of  criticism.  Saba- 
tier himself  was  not  satisfied.  He  was  anxious  to  penetrate  behind 
the  official  biography  and  reach  the  earlier  writings  of  Francis’s 
closest  friends.  One  after  another,  manuscripts  came  to  light  in  va- 
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rious  libraries,  and  slowly  enough  material  was  accumulated  for  a 
“completely  revised  and  considerably  expanded”  edition  of  his 
work.  Unfortunately,  a prolonged  scholarly  feud,  added  to  the  War 
and  its  aftermath,  delayed  the  final  writing  until  death  put  an  end 
to  the  author’s  efforts.  The  new  edition  finally  appeared  posthu- 
mously in  1931. 

Sabatier  explained  the  situation  in  the  17th  fascicule  of  the  Opus- 
cules de  Critique  Historique,  dated  1914  but  actually  printed  in  1919. 
In  1899  Father  Van  Ortroy,  a Jesuit  and  a member  of  the  Society 
of  the  Bollandists,  published  a more  complete  version  of  Celano’s 
Second  Life  than  had  been  known  before;  and,  in  an  article  in  the 
Analecta  Bollandiana,  he  maintained  that  the  traditional  Legend  of 
the  Three  Companions  was  “a  clever  pastiche”  dating  from  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Sabatier  defended  his  position,  and  soon 
other  scholars  took  their  stand  on  the  question.  Then  Van  Ortroy 
made  the  bold  statement  that  the  fragments  which  Sabatier  had 
just  published  as  part  of  the  Legenda  Vetus,  the  original  of  the 
Legend  of  the  Three  Companions , were  simply  extracts  from  a much 
later  work  by  Angelo  Clareno.  Sabatier  denied  the  allegation,  in- 
viting Van  Ortroy  to  publish  the  Clareno  manuscript  in  the  Opus- 
cules — a request  with  which  the  latter  never  complied.  Sabatier 
felt  unable  to  broaden  his  studies  as  he  had  desired. 

As  the  foundation  for  his  new  biography,  Sabatier  intended  to 
issue  a comparative  edition  of  all  the  known  sources.  Although  the 
work  was  never  completed,  many  of  his  notes  were  published  by 
his  widow.  He  divided  the  sources  into  a number  of  sections,  hoping 
that  it  was  “sufficient  to  glance  at  them  to  know  immediately  by 
what  biographers  each  detail  has  been  given.”  His  method  may  be 
followed  by  comparing  the  fifty-three  “sections”  he  indicated  by 
pencil  notations  in  his  copy  of  the  1880  edition  of  the  Legenda  Maior 
and  the  eighty  used  in  the  Quaracchi  edition  of  1898  for  the  same 
amount  of  text.  His  notes  were  not  carried  beyond  this  point,  but 
in  his  tentative  scheme  the  total  number  of  sections  was  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight. 

Of  Bonaventura’s  Legenda  Maior  Sabatier  had  a very  qualified 
opinion.  “The  work,”  he  wrote,  “is  like  a mill-stone  under  which 
the  indefatigable  author  has  pressed,  somewhat  at  hazard,  the 
sheaves  of  his  predecessors.  Most  of  the  time  he  inserts  them  just 
as  they  are,  confining  himself  to  the  work  of  harvesting  them  and 
weeding  out  the  tares.”  Bonaventura,  he  thought,  faithfully  per- 
formed his  duties  as  compiler  and  peace-maker,  but  he  leaves  us 
with  a very  vague  impression  of  Francis’s  character.  After  reading 
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his  work  “we  feel  very  much  as  if  we  had  been  going  through  a 
shop  of  objects  of  piety.” 

The  Legenda  Maior  is  included  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  defini- 
tive edition  of  St.  Bonaventura’s  Opera  Omnia,  published  in  1898 
at  Quaracchi  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  at  the  College  of  S.  Bona- 
ventura.  Twelve  manuscripts  were  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
text,  based  chiefly  on  the  fourteenth-century  Vatican  codex.  Of  the 
manuscripts  collated,  six  were  from  Assisi,  two  from  Florence,  two 
more  from  Rome,  and  one  from  Monte  Alverna.  Two  date  from  the 
thirteenth  century,  eight  from  the  fourteenth,  and  two  from  the 
fifteenth.  The  edition  printed  at  Florence  in  1509  by  Peter  Soderinus 
was  also  consulted.  Eighty-one  other  manuscripts,  mostly  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  are  listed  in  the  Introduction.  They  are  located 
in  various  countries,  but  all  of  them  are  in  Europe.  (De  Ricci’s  Cen- 
sus of  Manuscripts  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  does  not  know  of 
any  copy  in  this  country.)  In  spite  of  the  number  of  manuscripts  in- 
volved, no  variant  traditions  have  been  traced.  The  codices  vary,  of 
course,  in  individual  words,  and  the  editors  of  the  Quaracchi  edi- 
tion point  out  that  some  of  them  admit  a number  of  questionable 
readings. 

Because  of  this  lack  of  definite  “families”  of  the  manuscripts,  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  place  the  Library’s  volume  in  relation  to 
the  rest.  Where  it  varies  from  the  definitive  text,  it  agrees  some- 
times with  one,  sometimes  with  other  of  the  codices;  and  several 
changes  have  been  made  which  are  not  noted  by  the  Quaracchi  edi- 
tors. A number  of  the  corrections  were  evidently  made  by  a monk 
who  also  had  another  version  at  hand.  An  occasional  abbreviation 
has  been  written  out;  several  times  the  name  of  a certain  Brother 
has  been  noted  on  the  margin ; and  each  incident  in  the  chapter  “On 
the  Stigmata”  has  been  marked  with  a brief  phrase.  In  places  where 
the  ink  has  faded  a reader  has  gone  over  many  of  the  letters. 

The  last  eight  leaves  of  the  Library’s  manuscript  contain  the  Of- 
fice of  St.  Francis,  probably  composed  for  the  canonization.  Pope 
Gregory  contributed  the  hymn  “Proles  de  coelo  prodiit,”  to  be  sung 
at  Vespers,  and  Julian  of  Speyer  wrote  most  of  the  antiphons  and 
responses.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  contrast  to  the  Library’s 
thirteenth-century  breviary,  the  antiphon  of  Matins  which  begins 
“Hie  vir  in  vanitatibus  Nutritus  indecenter  . . .”  goes  on  in  the  re- 
vised form  as  “Divinis  karismatibus  Preventus  est  clementer”  in- 
stead of  “Plus  suis  nutritoribus  Se  gessit  insolenter.”  To  say  of  the 
Saint  that  “towards  his  parents  he  behaved  insolently”  would  have 
been  hardly  right  any  longer. 
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The  Sabatier  Collection,  consisting  of  about  2500  items,  was  de- 
scribed in  the  September  1931  issue  of  More  Books ; and  the  October 
1931  issue  discussed  at  length  the  thirteenth-century  breviary. 

Ellen  M.  Oldham 


Hawthorne  Forecasts  Franklin  Pierce’s  Career 

IN  June  1832  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  then  living  at  Salem,  received 
from  Franklin  Pierce,  his  former  classmate  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, a copy  of  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot  containing  a long  report 
about  the  New  Hampshire  legislature.  Pierce  was  re-elected  to  the 
Speakership  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  receiving  two  hun- 
dred and  five  votes  against  three  of  the  opposition.  This  was  the 
news  which  he  wished  to  communicate  to  his  friend. 

The  son  of  a former  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  Pierce  was 
marked  for  success  from  his  college  days.  At  Bowdoin  he  was 
chairman  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  Athenaean  Society, 
which  represented  the  democratic  group  among  the  student  body 
as  against  the  more  conservative  Peucinian  Society.  Hawthorne 
was  a member  of  that  committee.  After  graduating  from  college  in 
1824,  Pierce  studied  law  and  three  years  later  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  In  1829  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  at  Concord,  and 
was  first  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  in  1831. 

Hawthorne  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  newspaper  with 
more  than  a mere  congratulatory  note.  On  June  28  he  wrote  a long 
letter  to  “Col.  Franklin  Pierce,  Hillsboro,  New  Hampshire,”  fore- 
casting, in  an  uncanny  way,  the  future  career  of  the  young  politi- 
cian. The  letter,  now  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  deserves  to  be 
printed  in  full.  To  the  knowledge  of  the  present  writer,  it  has  ap- 
peared only  in  the  genealogy  of  the  Pierce  family,  issued  at  Wor- 
cester in  1882,  a publication  which  has  scarcely  received  general 
circulation.  Part  of  it  was  published  by  Randall  Stewart  in  his  re- 
cent biography  of  Hawthorne,  and  a sentence  or  two  in  Roy  Frank- 
lin Nichols’s  biography  of  Franklin  Pierce.  The  writing  covers  the 
first  two  pages  of  a folded  yellow  sheet.  It  reads : 

Salem,  June  28th,  1832. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker, 

I sincerely  congratulate  you  on  all  your  public  honours,  in 
possession  or  in  prospect.  If  they  continue  to  accumulate  so  rap- 
idly, you  will  be  at  the  summit  of  political  eminence,  by  that 
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time  of  life  when  men  are  usually  just  beginning  to  make  a fig- 
ure. I suppose  there  is  hardly  a limit  to  your  expectations,  at 
this  moment ; and  I really  cannot  see  why  there  should  be  any. 
If  I were  in  your  place,  I should  like  to  proceed  by  the  following 
steps,  — after  a few  years  in  Congress,  to  be  chosen  Governor, 
say  at  thirty  years  old,  — next  a Senator  to  Congress,  — then 
Minister  to  England,  — then  to  be  put  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
Departments  (that  of  War  would  suit  you,  I should  think)  — 
and  lastly  — but  it  will  be  time  enough  to  think  of  the  next  step, 
some  years  hence.  You  cannot  imagine  how  proud  I feel,  when 
I recollect  that  I myself  was  once  in  office  with  you,  on  the 
standing  committee  of  the  Athenaean  Society.  That  was  my  first 
and  last  appearance  in  public  life. 

I read  the  paper  which  you  sent  me  from  beginning  to  end, 
not  forgetting  Col.  Pierce’s  neat  and  appropriate  address.  I also 
perused  John  P.  Hale’s  speech  in  favour  of  grog-shops;  he  seems 
to  have  taken  quite  a characteristic  and  consistent  course  in  this 
respect,  and  I presume  he  gives  the  retail  dealers  as  much  of  his 
personal  patronage  as  ever.  I was  rather  surprised  at  not  finding 
more  of  my  acquaintances  in  your  Legislature.  Your  own  name 
and  John  P’s  were  all  that  I recognized. 

I was  making  preparations  for  a northern  tour,  when  this  ac- 
cursed Cholera  broke  out  in  Canada.  It  was  my  intention  to  go 
by  way  of  New  York  and  Albany  to  Niagara,  from  thence  to 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  home  through  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire.  I am  very  desirous  of  making  this  journey  on  ac- 
count of  a book  by  which  I intend  to  acquire  an  (undoubtedly) 
immense  literary  reputation,  but  which  I cannot  commence  writ- 
ing till  I have  visited  Canada.  I still  hope  that  the  pestilence  will 
disappear,  so  that  it  may  be  safe  to  go  in  a month  or  two.  If  my 
route  brings  me  into  the  vicinity  of  Hillsboro’,  I shall  certainly 
visit  you.  As  to  the  Cholera,  if  it  comes,  I believe  I shall  face  it 
here.  By  the  by,  I have  been  afflicted  for  twTo  days  past  with  one 
of  the  symptoms  of  it  (viz.  a diarrhoea)  which  has  weakened  me 
considerably,  and  makes  me  write  rather  a tremulous  hand.  I 
keep  it  secret,  however,  for  fear  of  being  sent  to  the  Hospital. 

I suppose  your  election  to  Congress  is  absolutely  certain.  Of 
course,  however,  there  will  be  an  opposition,  and  I wish  you 
would  send  me  some  of  the  newspapers  containing  articles  either 
laudatory  or  abusive  of  you.  I shall  read  them  with  great  inter- 
est, be  they  what  they  may.  It  is  a pity  that  I am  not  in  a situation 
to  exercise  my  pen  in  your  behalf ; though  you  seem  not  to  need 
the  assistance  of  newspaper  scribblers. 

I do  not  feel  very  well,  and  will  close  my  letter  here,  especially 
as  your  many  avocations  would  not  permit  you  to  read  a longer 
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one.  I shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you,  as  often  as  you  can  find 
leisure  and  inclination  to  write. 

Your  friend 

Nath.  Hawthorne, 
alias  “Hath/’ 

I observe  that  the  paper  styles  you  the  “Hon.  Franklin  Pierce.” 
Have  you  already  an  official  claim  to  that  title? 

Within  a year,  Pierce  was  elected  Congressman;  and,  skipping 
the  governorship,  was  United  States  Senator  by  1837.  In  1842,  how- 
ever, owing  to  his  wife’s  ill-health,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  returned  to  Concord.  Three  years  later  he  was  nominated 
to  the  governorship,  but  he  declined,  as  he  also  refused  the  appoint- 
ment to  fill  a vacancy  in  the  United  States  Senate.  The  next  year 
President  Polk  offered  him  a post  in  his  cabinet,  but  he  decided  to 
remain  at  Concord.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War  he  volun- 
teered for  service,  and  took  part  with  his  company  in  several  battles 
and  skirmishes  around  Vera  Cruz.  The  war  over,  he  again  returned 
to  his  home  town.  Then  in  1852  the  Democrats  nominated  him  for 
the  Presidency.  He  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes,  carrying  all  but  four  States. 

The  copy  of  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot  had  also  a summary  of 
John  P.  Hale’s  speech  about  which  Hawthorne  made  his  quip.  Hale, 
too,  was  a Bowdoin  man,  a graduate  of  the  class  of  1827.  Just  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  New  Hampshire,  he  spoke  not 
so  much  “in  favor  of  grog-shops,”  as  Hawthorne  remarked,  but 
about  the  difficulties  of  enforcing  the  temperance  laws.  “The  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs,”  he  said,  “presented  a monstrous  anomaly ; we 
have  on  our  statute  book  a law  against  the  retailing  of  ardent  spir- 
its, and  severe  penalties  were  enacted  against  those  who  should 
violate  its  provisions,  yet  it  is  openly  and  unblushingly  violated, 
and  not  by  obscure  individuals  only  nor  in  secret  places,  but  in  the 
open  light  of  day  in  presence  of  the  very  tribunal  whose  duty  it  is 
to  enforce  the  law.”  He  sympathized  with  the  friends  of  temper- 
ance, but  expressed  his  opinion  that  “laws  which  public  opinion 
would  not  enforce  were  worse  than  useless.” 

Hale  had  also  a distinguished  career  before  him.  In  1842  he  was 
elected  to  Congress,  and  four  years  later  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. There  he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  anti-slavery  cause. 
In  1852  he  was  a candidate  of  the  Free  Soil  Party  for  the  Presi- 
dency, but  received  only  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  votes. 
He  advocated  more  humane  discipline  in  the  navy,  and  brought 
about  the  abolition  of  the  grog  ration  — accomplishments  which, 
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in  accordance  with  his  wish,  were  later  recorded  on  his  monument 
at  Concord. 

The  northern  tour  about  which  he  spoke  in  his  letter,  Hawthorne 
undertook  in  the  following  September.  In  his  “Sketches  from  Mem- 
ory,”  published  in  the  November  and  December  1835  issues  of  the 
N ew-England  Magazine  under  the  pseudonym  “By  a Pedestrian,” 
he  described  his  walking  trip  in  the  northern  parts  of  New  England 
and  New  York.  The  “Sketches”  were  included  in  the  second  volume 
of  Mosses  From  an  Old  Manse,  printed  in  1854.  At  the  time  of  writing 
his  letter,  Hawthorne  had  published,  anonymously,  his  Fanshawe 
and  some  ten  or  twelve  short  stories  in  The  Token  for  1830,  1831, 
and  1832. 

In  his  letter,  Hawthorne  regretted  that  he  could  not  support  his 
friend  by  his  pen  in  his  campaign  for  election  to  Congress.  Twenty 
years  later,  in  the  Presidential  campaign,  he  did  support  him  by 
writing  his  Life  of  Franklin  Pierce.  The  new  President  was  grateful, 
and  appointed  him  United  States  Consul  at  Liverpool.  In  1853 
Hawthorne  left  for  Europe,  where  he  was  to  remain  for  seven  years. 
After  his  return  to  America  and  final  settling  at  the  Wayside  at 
Concord,  Massachusetts,  his  old  friendship  with  Pierce  was  re- 
newed. In  1862  he  was  present  at  Mrs.  Pierce’s  funeral,  and  it  was 
on  a journey  which  he  had  undertaken  in  company  with  the  Ex- 
President  that  he  died  — on  May  18,  1864  — at  Plymouth,  New 
Hampshire. 


HE  Library  has  first-edition  copies  of  many  of  Bacon’s  works 


— the  Aduancement  of  Learning,  1605,  the  Instauratio  Magna, 
1620,  and  The  Historie  of  Henry  VII,  1622,  among  them.  To  these 
has  recently  been  added  Sylva  Sylvarum  or  a Naturall  Historie,  pub- 
lished in  1627,  a year  after  the  author’s  death.  Bound  with  the 
work,  in  the  folio  volume,  is  the  unfinished  tale  New  Atlantis.  The 
title-page  is  preceded  by  an  impressive  design  which  shows,  float- 
ing on  a sea  between  two  ornate  columns,  a globe  containing  a 
clear  outline  of  the  Americas;  above  is  the  Jehovah  symbol  with 
Hebrew  letters,  flanked  by  cherubim.  The  frontispiece  is  a fine  en- 
graved portrait  of  Bacon,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 

On  becoming  Lord  Chancellor  in  1618,  Bacon  appointed  as  his 
chaplain  and  literary  assistant  William  Rawley,  who  later  served 
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as  his  biographer  and  editor  of  his  posthumous  works.  It  was,  how- 
ever, still  in  Bacon’s  life-time  that  Rawley  wrote  the  preface  to  the 
Sylva  Sylvarnm.  Together  with  other  treatises,  this  compendium  of 
various  scientific  observations  was  to  have  formed  the  final  part 
of  the  Instauratio  Magna,  better  known  as  the  Novum  Organum.  “The 
Scope  which  his  Lordship  intendeth,”  Rawley  commented,  “is  to 
write  such  a Naturall  History  as  may  be  Fundamentall  to  the  Erect- 
ing and  Building  of  a true  Philosophy  . . He  extolled  Bacon’s  ex- 
perimental methods  and  first-hand  investigations,  for  “he  knyweth, 
that  except  hee  doe  it,  nothing  will  be  done  . . 

The  ten  chapters  of  the  Sylva  Sylvarum  are  designated  as  ten 
centuries,  but  although  they  begin  with  an  experiment  of  percolat- 
ing water  through  sand  known  to  Caesar,  they  are  not  chronologi- 
cal. Bacon  himself  stated : “This  writing  of  our  Sylva  Sylvarum  is 
(to  speake  properly)  not  Naturall  History,  but  a high  kind  of  Natu- 
rall Magicke.  It  is  not  a Description  only  of  Nature,  but  a Breaking 
of  Nature,  into  great  and  strange  Workes.”  The  treatise  deals  with 
an  astonishing  variety  of  subjects  in  the  fields  of  physics,  biology, 
medicine,  and  even  psychology.  In  the  last  chapter  Bacon  remarked : 
“Men  may  not  too  rashly  beleeue  the  Confessions  of  Witches,  nor 
yet  the  Euidence  against  them.  For  the  Witches  themselves  are 
Imaginatiue,  and  beleeue  oft-times  they  doe  that  which  they  doe 
not.”  If  modern  writers  criticized  Bacon  for  still  adhering  to  the 
Ptolemaic  system,  for  supposing  water  to  congeal  into  crystals, 
and  for  accepting  some  superstitious  remedies,  his  approach  was 
nevertheless  thoroughly  inductive  and  rich  in  suggestions  for  fu- 
ture experiments. 

The  New  Atlantis  was  probably  written  some  ten  years  before  its 
publication.  Like  More’s  Utopia,  it  is  a projection  of  an  ideal  so- 
ciety. The  inhabitants  of  the  strange  island  of  Bensalem  are  extra- 
ordinarily well-informed,  civilized,  and  free  from  vice.  Already  thous- 
ands of  years  ago  they  had  commerce  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
East  and  West,  including  “the  great  Atlantis  (that  you  call  Ameri- 
ca).” The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  island  is  the  Society 
of  Salomons  House,  a scientific  association  dedicated  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge,  admirably  equipped  with  ingenious  ma- 
chinery foreshadowing  later  inventions.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
this  fable  has  been  supposed  to  have  suggested  the  founding  of  the 
Royal  Society. 
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The  Poetical  Life  of  Herrera 

By  JORGE  GUILL6N 

FERNANDO  DE  HERRERA  spent  his  entire  life  at  Sev- 
ille. He  was  born  in  1534  in  the  city  and  died  there  in  1597, 
without  ever,  or  scarcely  ever,  going  beyond  its  bounda- 
ries. Yet  he  did  not  actively  enter  into  the  Babylon  that  was 
the  great  Spanish  capital  at  the  time.  All  its  busy  worldliness 
was  foreign  to  him.  Herrera  was  not  a nobleman,  had  no  earth- 
ly possessions,  took  no  part  in  the  government  of  the  city;  he 
gave  his  real  effort  to  neither  the  military  nor  the  church;  he 
did  not  belong  to  the  university;  he  was  not  in  the  service  of 
the  state  nor  of  the  grandees.  What  then  did  Herrera  do? 

It  may  not  seem  pertinent  to  list  the  many  things  that  a 
person  does  not  do.  But  men  like  Herrera  are  defined  as  much 
by  their  omissions  as  by  their  actions.  Notice  the  contrast  be- 
tween Seville,  with  its  extraordinary  wealth  and  energy,  and 
that  one  man  who  with  such  determination  remained  outside 
the  current  of  the  century.  Yet  he  did  not  choose  to  live  in  re- 
ligious retirement.  Herrera  was  a “spiritual”  who  did  not  lock 
himself  up  in  a cell,  for  he  was  a spiritual  among  laymen.  The 
explanation  is  not  so  difficult.  Herrera  took  refuge  in  the  sacred, 
but  stayed  in  the  background  of  the  Church  as  a curate  in  the 
parish  of  San  Andres.  His  obligations  were  minimal  and,  oddly 
enough,  he  left  no  trace  of  his  service.  The  documents  of  San 
Andres  show  no  record  of  the  beneficed  poet.1  In  fact,  no  speci- 
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men  of  Herrera’s  handwriting  is  known  to  exist.  The  dedica- 
tory letter  in  the  copy  of  the  Obras  de  Garcilasso  owned  by  the 
Boston  Public  Library  is  undoubtedly  by  another  hand.  (The 
letter  is  known  to  appear  also  in  some  other  copies  of  the  work.) 

It  was  not  easy  for  a man  thus  inwardly  centered  to  main- 
tain ordinary  relations  with  the  world.  Herrera,  in  addition, 
was  a timid  soul.  Nothing  could  divert  him  from  his  serious- 
ness: play,  humor,  or  irony  never  seasoned  the  solemn  aspira- 
tions of  this  lover  of  greatness.  A kind  of  spiritual  heroism  cap- 
tivated him  who  was  so  weak  and  had  so  little  heart  for 
struggle.  “I  dared,  and  I was  afraid”  are  the  first  words  of  his 
Obras.2  The  daring  of  his  soul  was  rash ; the  fear  of  his  charac- 
ter, cowardly.  In  this  way  he  meditated,  dreamed,  read,  and 
wrote;  and  in  all  he  instilled  a passion  for  concentration. 

Why  was  this  withdrawal  not  spiritual  in  the  most  appro- 
priate manner  of  the  time,  that  is,  religiously  spiritual?  Herein 
lies  the  originality  of  Herrera : with  all  his  devotion  he  main- 
tained a religious  cult,  but  one  destined  for  human  divinities. 
It  was  inevitable  that,  by  an  irresistible  force  of  temperament 
and  not  merely  complying  with  fashion,  he  should  find  the 
norm  of  his  spirit  in  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy  — in  a kind 
of  profane  religion.  Herrera  lived  both  a philosophy  and  an 
esthetics,  because  Neo-Platonic  love  is  lived  as  much  as  it  is 
written  about.  If  it  is  felt  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  must  be  the  ob- 
ject of  thought  as  well  as  of  poetry.  It  is  love,  and  therefore, 
human;  but  it  is  of  a religious  nature,  since  it  is  a cult,  and  of 
an  esthetic  nature  too,  since  it  is  an  expression.  It  is  impossible 
to  separate  reality  from  literary  representation;  all  is  at  once 
human  and  esthetic.  Thus  the  person  concentrated  on  his  single 
passion  remains  unified  with  his  work. 

Indeed,  Herrera  offered  the  first  model  of  an  esthetic  life. 
During  the  years  when  he  loved  the  Countess  of  Gelves,  most 
of  his  poems  had  no  other  content  than  his  love.  But  his  love 
itself  was  already  a love  of  poetic  style.  A common  rapture  in- 
spired his  actions  and  omissions,  amorous  as  well  as  literary, 
the  one  as  important  as  the  other,  on  the  shores  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir or  facing  the  River  Betis  of  his  hendecasyllables.  With 
this  identification,  which  without  doubt  may  be  regarded  as  a 
confusion,  there  began  in  Europe  a tendency  which,  carried  to 
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its  extreme  in  the  nineteenth  century,  gave  birth  to  the  so- 
called  “estheticism.” 

HE  esthetic  life  of  Herrera,  that  is,  his  life  as  divine  — 
that  word  sufficed  for  his  contemporaries  to  designate  his  truly 
unique  position  — was  to  culminate  in  his  passion  for  that 
“very  illustrious  Lady  of  these  Kingdoms,”  as  Rioja  wrote, 
“who  is  called  sometimes  Light,  Star,  Splendor,  and  Fair,  other 
times  Aglaia,  which  means  Radiance,  and  Eliodora,  which  is 
the  same  as  Gifts  of  the  Sun.”3  Doha  Leonor  of  Milan,  probably 
Madrilenian,  was  the  daughter  of  Don  Alvaro  of  Cordoba,  mas- 
ter of  the  horse  to  the  Prince  Don  Felipe,  and  of  Doha  Maria 
of  Aragon,  lady  of  the  Empress.  She  was  married  to  Don  Al- 
varo of  Portugal,  a Sevillian  of  the  same  age  as  Herrera,  eldest 
son  of  Don  Jorge  of  Portugal,  first  Count  of  Gelves,  and  of 
Doha  Isabel  Colon  of  Toledo,  that  is,  a great-grandson  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus  — a very  brilliant  personage,  devoted  to 
letters,  and  at  times  a versifier  himself.  The  marriage  had  been 
celebrated  in  1555.  Doha  Leonor  must  have  been  then  between 
sixteen  and  twenty-one.  Don  Alvaro  was  twenty-three.  In 
1565,  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Gelves  abandoned  the  Court 
for  Seville.  Doha  Leonor  died  in  1581 ; therefore,  Herrera’s 
passion  lasted  some  sixteen  years.  Between  the  ages  of  thirty- 
one  and  forty-seven  he  lived  within  an  obsession.  He  exhausted 
the  fullness  of  his  youth  and  maturity  through  days  and  months 
which  were  monotonously  alike,  and  whose  succession  was 
scarcely  noticeable.4 

The  poet  fell  in  love.  But  his  timidity  forced  him  not  to  go 
beyond  expressive  silences.  Doha  Leonor  did  not  even  suspect. 
The  poet  spoke  occasionally  of  his  anxieties,  without  revealing 
the  name  of  his  beloved.  He  even  directed  a sonnet  to  the  Count 
of  Gelves  himself,  alluding  in  it  to  “a  beauty  whom  tremulously 
I adore.”  (The  Count  replied,  by  the  way,  with  another  sonnet 
and  with  the  same  rhymes.)5  Finally,  Doha  Leonor  grasped 
the  situation,  and  her  reaction  was  not  hostile.  She  even  granted 
him  her  sympathy,  perhaps  her  glances,  perhaps  her  affection- 
ate smiles.  Were  these  the  “favors”  which  Herrera  was  to  re- 
member later?  This  first  period  of  hope  cannot  have  lasted 
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very  long.  The  poet  was  soon  disillusioned.  And  from  that 
time  he  adopted  the  attitude  which  was  to  be  the  definitive 
one,  save  for  an  exceptional  moment : the  attitude  of  the  luck- 
less lover,  who  sighs,  weeps,  and  pleads  in  vain,  given  up  to 
imaginative  contemplation. 

How  much  time  elapsed?  Now  it  was  1571,  and  it  was  au- 
tumn. Herrera  was  in  the  gardens  of  Gelves  — to  their  resi- 
dence there  came  the  Count  and  Countess  to  spend  short  visits 
— and  on  the  Guadalquivir  he  gazed  upon  a portion  of  the 
fleet  which  a little  before,  on  the  7th  of  October,  had  won  the 
battle  of  Lepanto.  It  was  early  afternoon,  Doha  Leonor,  whom 
he  met  alone  in  the  gardens,  at  the  banks  of  the  river,  spoke 
to  him 

With  a sweet  voice  that  sings  through  pearls, 

Her  face  tinted  the  color  of  a rose, 

Full  of  chaste  fear  and  of  tender  love  . . . 

She  confessed  that  she  struggled  in  vain  to  control  her  love, 
for  she  too  loved.  At  last  : 

If  you  are  the  more  desolate,  I outdo  you 
In  pure  faith  and  fond  affection : 

Live  from  today  forth  now  confident  and  happy. 

What  an  emotion  of  surprise,  fear,  happiness,  and  wonder  agi- 
tated the  poor  Platonic  lover,  on  the  brink  of  that  abyss  of 
reality!  “Confused  I said  finally  . . .”  Herrera  could  not  have 
answered  the  words  of  Doha  Leonor  in  a more  incongruous 
way.  He  spoke  as  if  he  were  drawing  back : 

I do  not  wish  to  grant  you  that  my  eagerness 
Is  so  deserving  that  you  should  feel  pain. 

And  he  concluded,  persisting  in  his  attitude : 

Most  loves  he  who  most  suffers  and  most  deeply  feels.6 

In  the  interview  — or  in  one  of  the  interviews  — at  Gelves, 
Doha  Leonor  was  so  moved  that  she  shed  tears : 

The  liquid  that  fell  from  her  eyes 
Upon  her  breast  and  varied  garments 
Of  silvered  knots  and  thorns, 

Changed  into  snow  of  frozen  hardness 
Its  form  changed  to  the  likeness 
Of  a shining,  shapely  pearl. 
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In  the  memory,  perhaps  during  the  actual  experience,  were 
blended  the  seen  and  the  dreamed,  reality  at  once  precise  (that 
dress  of  silvered  lover’s-knots  which  Dona  Leonor  wore)  and 
the  image  drawn  from  books  (a  tear  which  was  now  a pearl). 
And  the  lover,  in  that  critical  moment? 

I reached  this  my  sovereign  pearl  . . . 

And  beauty  conquering  his  heart; 

...  I took  her  in  my  arms  with  wonder, 

Tearful  and  stricken  by  her  sadness. 

I forgot  the  pearl  she  was  wearing 
And  to  my  lips  I rudely  pressed  her.7 
A sigh,  a tear,  a kiss:  Gelves,  the  gardens  and  the  river.  Never 
was  Herrera  happier.  It  was  on  the  edge  of  that  joy  that  — 
marvel  of  marvels  — he  exclaimed: 

Now  my  sorrow  passed,  now  I know  what  life  is.8 

How  this  triumphant  note  is  opposed  to  the  constant  tone 
of  Herrera!  Never  did  he  pronounce,  nor  would  he  ever  pro- 
nounce again,  such  arrogant  words  of  love.  Beyond  sorrow,  he 
discovered  a plenitude  which  he  called  “life.”  But  life  escaped 
him  once  more.  And  although  Doha  Leonor  loved  him,  love 
fell  back  forever  to  its  negative  form.  It  was  inevitable.  Virtue 
in  her,  timorousness  in  him,  social  prohibition?  The  secondary 
factors  were  innumerable.  To  explain  the  story,  the  nature  of 
that  love  suffices : Platonic  cult,  religious  spirituality  trans- 
ferred to  human  love.  Therefore  he  resigned  himself  to  entreat 
without  hope,  to  weep  without  remedy,  and  as  if  duty-bound, 
not  without  a certain  satisfaction;  in  short,  to  carry  on,  without 
pause,  the  most  dejected  soliloquy. 

^3  NE  summer  day  — the  fourth  of  August  1577  — Herrera 
presented  himself  before  a notary  and  stated  that  “the  very 
illustrious  Doha  Leonor  of  Milan,  Countess  of  Gelves,  gave 
and  entrusted  to  him  a document  in  order  that  he  should  have 
it  in  his  power  and  safe-keeping,  and  told  him  that  what  was 
written  within  was  her  testament  and  last  will” ; and  then  he 
“gave  and  entrusted  this  document,  closed  and  sealed  as  he  had 
received  it,  to  the  very  illustrious  Don  Alvaro  of  Portugal, 
Count  of  Gelves,  so  that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  and  safe- 
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keeping;  and  His  Lordship  the  Count  being  present,  he  took 
that  document  into  his  power.”  What  had  happened  that  Her- 
rera and  the  Count  of  Gelves  should  meet  before  a notary  in 
such  strange  circumstances?  Don  Francisco  Rodriguez  Marin 
suggests  this  explanation : “Dona  Leonor  being  ill,  she  grew 
so  much  worse  that  on  the  27th  of  August  her  death  was  con- 
sidered imminent.  Don  Alvaro  probably  wished  her  to  make 
her  will  . . . And  aware,  finally,  of  who  had  in  safe-keeping  the 
testament  already  sworn  to  by  his  wife,  he  hastened  to  demand 
its  surrender,  to  which  Herrera  agreed,  since  he  believed  with 
all  the  others  that  the  testatrix  was  as  good  as  dead.”9  Very 
secret,  very  intimate  indeed  the  acts  had  to  be,  joining  court 
protection  and  pulchritude,  reality  of  favor  and  Platonic  con- 
vention, in  order  to  express  correctly  those  negative  relations. 
Thus  the  anomalous  occurence  had  logically  come  about  that 
Doha  Leonor  should  draw  up  her  will  behind  her  husband’s 
back  and  make  her  poet  the  exclusive  sharer  of  a secret. 

Doha  Leonor  came  through  that  illness,  which  must  have 
been  “spotted  fever,”  but  not  without  damage  — very  serious 
damage  — to  her  beauty.  The  illness  caused  the  loss  of  her 
hair!  A terrible  blow  that  put  the  enthusiasm  of  the  lover  to 
the  test.  But  Herrera,  superior  to  adversity,  felt  himself  even 
more  moved,  and  he  composed  the  sonnet,  beginning: 

Who  dares  denude  the  beautiful  forehead 
Of  the  pure  radiance  and  the  light  of  heaven?10 
The  affair  of  the  testament  illustrates  the  kind  of  innocent, 
hidden  subterfuges  which  Herrera  would  practice  in  order  to 
actualize  a love  that  existed  only  in  potentiality.  For  the  lover, 
poetry  became  an  unending  evasion.  But  Doha  Leonor  had  to 
make  use  of  simpler  expressions.  In  no  text  could  she  refer  to 
her  love.  And  outside  the  text,  on  the  margin?  Examining  the 
signature  and  the  flourish  of  her  writing  — a flourish  com- 
posed of  great  loops  and  waves,  as  if  it  were  that  of  a scrivener, 
in  the  old  Spanish  way  — Rodriguez  Marin  has  observed  that 
in  1559  “the  initial  of  the  spouse,  the  ‘A’  of  Alvaro,  preceded 
the  name,”  but  in  1577  and  later  Doha  Leonor  “against  all  ac- 
cepted use,  put  the  ‘A’  after  the  name.”  And  he  concludes : “As 
the  flourish  fashions  an  F,  initial  of  Fernando,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  conjecture  that  thus  she  confirmed  her  love,  saying  in  each 
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signature:  the  Countess  Doha  Leonor  of  Milan,  A Fernando.”11 
A perfect  flourish  of  Platonic  love! 

The  poet  no  longer  pleaded,  because  he  hoped  for  nothing. 
With  no  wider  horizon  than  his  untiring  obsession,  he  kept  on 
singing  of  his  sadness.  His  dismay  was  extreme.  But  with  what 
energy  he  devoted  himself  — without  abandoning  himself  — 
to  that  dismay!  What  will-power  in  the  emptiness!  Years  passed; 
it  was  already  1581.  Doha  Leonor  died.  It  was  the  moment  of 
the  last  and  perfect  transfiguration : 

The  sublime  and  most  beautiful  Eliodora  . . . 

Is  guardian  of  the  sacred,  Hesperian  River.12 

However,  the  death  of  the  Beloved  did  not  strengthen  or  re- 
new Herrera’s  cult.  He  did  not  pass  like  Dante  from  the  Vita 
Nuova  to  the  Convito ; he  did  not  deepen  his  passion,  nor  espe- 
cially its  poetic  transformation,  after  the  death  of  Eliodora  as 
did  Dante  when  Beatrice  died.  For  Petrarch,  too,  the  death  of 
Laura  was  a new  point  of  departure.  Morte  bella  parea  nel  sno 
bel  viso,  he  wrote,  celebrating  it  with  new  vigor.13  Not  so  Her- 
rera. His  cult,  however  religious  and  esthetic  it  may  have  been, 
was  a human  and  earthly  love;  hence  its  passion,  its  dramatic 
and  stubborn  monotony,  that  obsessed  ardor  of  real  love-mak- 
ing. It  did  not  matter  that  Dona  Leonor  of  Milan  was  Eliodora, 
Light,  Splendor,  Star,  and  Beauty  under  all  its  appellations. 
Besides,  and  essentially  so,  she  was  beloved  as  a woman  and 
not  only  as  an  allegory. 

This  feminine  presence  had  been  converted  since  1581  into 
a stellar  absence.  That  was  the  end  of  active  passion.  With 
Doha  Leonor  went  the  best,  the  most  productive  days. 

ERE  those  days  — that  ought  to  have  borne  fruit  — 
saved  or  lost?  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  attempt  an  answer. 
How  can  we  speak  of  lives  saved  or  lost?  To  see  this  poet  of 
the  sixteenth  century  more  clearly  let  us  try  to  observe  the 
man  of  Andalusia  from  whom  his  poetry  springs. 

On  first  sight,  nothing  seems  to  reveal  the  Andalusian  in 
Herrera.  Founder  of  the  so-called  Sevillian  School,  he  repre- 
sents with  Gongora  a typically  southern  style  of  writing,  in 
contrast  to  the  style  which  is  considered  Castilian.  But  we 
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are  not  concerned  now  with  a problem  of  style,  but  rather  with 
one  of  character.  Do  this  life  and  this  poetry,  so  lacking  in  any 
tangible  reference,  so  enfolded  in  abstraction  and  filled  with 
splendid  generalities,  have  anything  to  do  with  the  country- 
side? Of  course,  the  question  is  entirely  inapplicable  to  Herrera. 
Nothing  was  more  foreign  to  him  than  a deliberate  regional 
limitation  in  poetry.  The  city  which  he  so  much  loved  and  which 
stirred  up  such  enthusiasm  in  him  was  reduced  to  an  incidental 
theme. 

Seville  was  power  and  wealth.  Its  symbol  could  not  be  other 
than  a river  — not  the  navigated  Guadalquivir,  but  the  fabu- 
lous Betis,  chosen  by  the  poet  precisely  because  of  its  being  an 
element  of  classical  mythology.  It  was  the  river  of  the  human- 
ist, which  was  usually  not  called  even  Betis  but  rather  the  Hes- 
perian River.  Then  it  was  no  longer  water,  but  a human  figure : 

It  raises  from  its  deep  breast 
Bound  with  branching  corals 
Its  venerable  forehead; 

And  in  its  course  serene 
Enlightens  your  celebrated  shore, 

Sacred  Hesperian  River  . . .I4 

And  the  Guadalquivir?  In  Herrera  rhetorical  humanism  is 
often  opposed  to  Andalusian  sensibility.  He  does  not  see,  does 
not  feel  his  immediate  landscape.  Just  once  he  notes  a detail, 
associating  the  Betis  — now  almost  the  Guadalquivir  — with 
the  olive  trees : 

Betis,  exalted  with  pure  waves, 

And  abundant  with  rich  olive  trees  . . .1S 
In  short,  and  in  spite  of  those  olives,  Herrera  sings  of  “the  di- 
vine Hispanic  River”  — a river  with  its  sandy  banks : 

Alone,  upon  this  sand,  a burning  desert, 

I strain  my  eyes  till  the  deep  veins  are  bursting, 

And  the  great  Betis  with  my  ills  is  sighing.16 

Af.l  is  commonplace  in  this  scene.  And  nevertheless  it  has  an 
element  which,  in  spite  of  its  obscure  origin,  succeeds  in  ac- 
quiring personal  value  in  the  poetry  of  Herrera  : the  sand , quali- 
fied as  “of  the  desert”  and  “burning.” 
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Betis,  from  her  cold  and  sandy  seat 
Tangled  in  weeds  raises  her  high  forehead  — 

Juan  de  la  Cueva  had  written  in  his  rhymes.17  Herrera,  on  the 
contrary,  feels  a predilection  for  a sand  which  implies  desert 
and  heat. 

The  desert  is,  above  all,  a setting  for  solitude,  and  already  so 
in  the  Italian  lyric.  Petrarch  wrote  the  sonnet  Solo  e pensoso  i 
pm  deserti  campi,lS  which  Boscan  imitates  : 

Alone  and  lost  in  thoughts  in  desert  wastes 
I tread  my  careful  and  weary  way  . . .19 
“Desert”  here  connotes  “plain.”  Other  times  it  is  associated 
with  mountainous  images  — “my  mountain  deserts,”20  or 
“rocky”  ones : 

The  crags  of  a desert  would  be  moved 
By  the  complaints  that  have  within  me  died.21 

For  Herrera,  as  we  have  seen,  the  desert  materializes  as  sand. 
Again  he  writes : 

A witness  of  my  troubles  is  the  desert 
That  sees  me  in  its  red  and  naked  sand  . . .22 
Although  “sand”  — of  literary  derivation,  with  the  value  of  a 
symbol,  “witness  of  my  troubles”  — immediately  takes  on 
positive  hues,  it  corresponds  to  a vision.  It  is  the  sand  of  the 
deep  South,  now  red  and  always  hot.  In  the  same  elegy  we  read : 

this  thirsty  sand 

That  the  sun  brands  the  whole  day  long. 

There  is  an  exact  equivalence  between  the  sun,  sand,  heat  and 
thirst  and  the  inner  condition  of  the  poet.  These  images,  too, 
have  some  bookish  origin,  yet  in  Herrera  they  are  imbued  with 
the  vigor  of  a real  experience.  Where  is  there  such  burning 
sand?  Herrera  sees  it  in  all  its  African  glare.  His  passion  has 
found  its  most  fitting  background : 

From  the  Euxine  cold  unto  the  flaming  sand 
Which  the  sun  parches  in  burnt  Africa.23 
The  heat  of  Africa  too  is  a theme  — be  it  “blazing  Libya,” 
“boiling  Libya,”  or  “fiery  Libya.”  But  the  reference  to  Africa 
is  purely  literary.  In  profound  lyric  reality,  it  is  the  Andalusian 
summer  that  the  poet  speaks  of : 
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As  the  fury  of  the  arid  summer 

Burns,  and  unshaded  leaves  the  desert  region 

That  Betis  had  divided,  the  deep  river  . . ,24 

Nothing  is  so  Sevillian  as  a flower;  yet  there  is  scarcely  one  in 
Herrera’s  poetry.  The  summer  sun  destroys  it: 

The  furious  heat  of  the  dry  summer  burns 
The  beautiful  flower  . . .2S 


Herrera  retains  no  memory  of  the  Andalusian  landscape.  But 
the  sun,  not  that  of  an  imaginary  Libya,  beats  on  his  window 
and  seizes  his  imagination  with  a suffocation  and  a reverbera- 
tion and  a thirsty  anxiety  of  the  kind  that  an  Andalusian  enjoys 
and  suffers  from.  And  all  is  resolved  into  an  image  of  sand.  The 
sand,  the  sand  pit,  the  sterility,  the  waste,  the  monotony,  the 
decay,  an  infinitely  slow  dissolution,  a searing  silence  — and  a 
man  who  gives  himself  up  to  destiny. 

If  there  are  Andalusian  touches  in  Herrera,  and  indeed  it  ap- 
pears that  there  are,  they  are  almost  never  presented  free  from 
the  rhetorical  ornaments  of  humanism.  Herrera,  at  bottom, 
was  absolutely  Sevillian.  But  the  humanist  in  him  did  not  cease 
interfering  with,  and  covering  over,  his  real  nature.  Where  but 
in  Seville  could  he  have  written  this  line? 


In  the  desert  fury  of  the  summer  . . . 

It  is  a blinding  August  afternoon  in  the  abandoned  city.  Her- 
rera, the  Sevillian,  has  phrased  it  thus  in  the  first  version, 
drawn  from  a manuscript  of  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  in  Ma- 
drid, the  Flores  de  Varia  Poesia,  dated  in  Mexico,  1577.  There  is 
an  expressive  audacity  in  “desert  fury”  — furor  desierto  — 
which  Herrera  the  humanist  had  to  moderate.  And  he  changed 
it  to 

In  the  most  arduous  rigor  of  the  summer  . . . 

according  to  the  version  published  by  Pacheco.  “Rigor”  and 
“arduous”  are  more  abstract,  more  circumspect  words;  they 
are  more  academic.  Of  course,  the  correction  has  greatly  dim- 
inished the  force  of  the  image.  How  far  that  “most  arduous 
rigor”  is  from  Seville  in  August!  And  Herrera  writes  finally, 
in  the  version  published  by  him  in  1582 : 

In  the  most  ardent  fury  of  the  summer  . . . 
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Perhaps  that  is  Herrera:  a compromise  between  the  native  of 
Seville  and  that  of  classical  Betis.26 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  the  poet  lives  rooted  in  his  landscape. 
Petrarchist,  Neo-Platonic,  yes;  but  within  his  city,  rambling 
through  street  and  through  garden,  polite  to  all  and  always 
aloof,  proud,  and  melancholy.  He  seeks  a refuge  where  he  may 
sink  into  his  sorrows: 

In  this  solitude,  that  the  burning  sun 
Offends  not  with  its  rays,  I dwell  in  sorrow, 

Far  from  my  beauteous  Light,  forever  yearning.27 
Of  the  Andalusian  delights,  of  the  delicate  detail,  of  the  grace, 
of  the  flower  scarcely  any  trace  remains  at  this  hour  of  the 
summer  that  reduces  all  to  its  solar  quintessence.  The  world 
of  Herrera  is  a world  of  light.  All  is  light  between  the  earth  of 
sand  and  the  glowing  sky.  What  will  be  the  last  word  on  Seville? 
What  shall  I say  you  are,  beautiful  light 
Of  Europe?  Not  land,  no  . . . 

Heaven,  yes,  of  marvellous  virtue.28 

TJ NDER  this  sky,  Andalusian  and  Platonic,  a man  goes  on 
destroying  himself,  consuming  himself  year  after  year.  His 
passion  drives  and  fires  him.  But  it  demands  of  him  a tension 
too  great  to  be  sustained  in  a luminous  vacuum.  Sand  pit,  splen- 
dor, and  sky  . . . Life  is  not  only  sorrow  for  Herrera;  deeper 
within  himself  he  feels  weariness : 

There  is  now  reason  that  the  weary  life 
Submits  so  long  unto  a love  in  vain  . . .29 
Throughout  his  work,  Herrera  expresses  fatigue  under  an  op- 
pressing weight : 

I lose,  I lose,  deluded, 

My  life’s  most  flowering  time  . . .3° 

The  emotion  of  lost  time  deepens  his  languor.  Yet  he  does  not 
rebel;  with  steady  clearsightedness  he  judges  his  situation. 
Thus  he  says  in  some  verses  which,  by  being  octosyllabic,  re- 
veal more  clearly  the  unexpressed  folk-song  foundation  lying 
beneath  the  pedantry  of  the  humanist : 

For  bound  in  chains  I am  resting, 

Of  good  for  me  am  despairing  . . .3I 
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With  what  result?  Love  persists  — 

and  without  rest 

It  seeks  and  groans,  finding  lights  in  the  sky.32 
The  formula  is  perfect ; it  brusquely  disavows  the  most  Sevillian 
Herrera.  But  the  light  of  the  sky  enlightens  him  who  follows 
Vain  error,  which  has  brought  me  only 
To  the  misery  of  the  saddest  state.33 
The  word  “error”  reappears  with  extraordinary  frequency. 
Herrera  does  not  fail  to  see  its  dissolvent  power,  growing  cease- 
lessly through  the  years.  When  he  reaches  the  end,  after  the 
death  of  the  Beloved,  the  inevitable  summing  up  blends  with  this 
consciousness  of  lost  time : 

I wasted  in  error  my  flowered  age. 

And  now  I see  the  hurt,  but  late  . . .34 
What  bitterness  there  is  in  this  final  elegy: 

I am  thinking  in  the  midst  of  my  delusion 
Of  the  error  of  my  badly  mis-spent  time  . . . 

He  was  forty-seven  or  forty-eight  years  old.  The  result  of  his 
obstinate  passion  was: 

To  me  at  best  fortune  was  miserly. 

And  what  I had  was  shadows  of  the  good, 

The  darkest  shadows  in  the  clearest  light.35 
Light  turned  to  darkness.  Worse  yet:  in  that  clearest  Platonic 
sky,  the  passion  was  no  more  than  a shadow.  The  extraordinary 
thing  was  that  the  end  discovered  nothing.  Herrera  felt  more 
intensely  perhaps,  Doha  Leonor  being  dead,  but  not  with  great- 
er clarity,  the  emptiness  of  his  life.  But  there  was  in  him  some- 
thing like  a will-to-nihilism : 

The  error  of  thought 
Has  reached  such  extremes 
That  I am  happy  in  trouble, 

And  never  in  my  ills  I fear 
The  power  of  its  torment.36 

He  knew  that  “trouble,”  “ills,”  “torment”  signified  nothing- 
ness. But  how  attractive  that  was! 

Oh  dear  loss,  sweet  delusion, 

Oh  gentle  ill,  delightful  discontent, 

Beloved  error  of  my  tender  thought!37 
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In  this  nihilistic  will  for  failure  resides  the  tragedy  of  Her- 
rera — the  tragic  throb  of  his  life  and  his  poetry.  It  was  the 
heroic  adventure  of  one  who  aspired  with  absolute  seriousness 
to  greatness,  in  spite  of  the  timidity  of  his  spirit.  The  despon- 
dency was  terrible,  but  with  extreme  will  he  controlled  it.  His 
whole  spirit  remained  thus  concentrated,  balanced,  and  tense. 

But  where  did  all  this  lead  to?  Herrera  created  a vacuum  and 
within  it  he  pursued  something  which  he  recognized  as  erro- 
neous, that  is  as  non-existent.  And  he  realized  the  error  implied 
in  binding  oneself  to  live  an  inevitably  negative  passion  with 
positive  expression.  Inexorably  he  desired  his  “beloved  error.” 
Another  life  was  impossible  for  him;  it  would  have  been  useless 
to  show  him  his  equivocation.  He  knew  it  well  enough.  But 
had  he  not  been  born  for  precisely  that  very  thing  — to  dedi- 
cate himself  to  equivocation?  It  would  not  be  just  to  affirm,  in 
the  fashionable  philosophico-journalistic  language  of  today, 
that  his  life  “lacked  authenticity.”  No  life  was  more  authentic. 
With  all  the  evasions  of  Neo-Platonism  and  Petrarchism,  with 
all  the  elegancies  of  art,  Herrera  lived  his  tragic  contradiction : 
his  will-to-nihilism  or,  as  it  has  been  said  in  Spanish,  to  nadismo. 
This  mystic  fondness  for  nothing  is  profoundly  Spanish.  Saint 
John  of  the  Cross,  on  the  path  of  his  dark  night,  sang  as  in  a 
psalm  the  extraordinary  canticle: 

Para  venir  a poseerlo  todo, 

No  quieras  poseer  algo  en  nada. 

Para  venir  a serlo  todo 
N$  quieras  ser  algo  en  nada  . . . 

In  conclusion: 

Try  always  to  incline  yourself  ...  38 
Not  to  wanting  something,  but  to  not  wanting  anything.  Be- 
cause God  is  going  to  fill  up  that  emptiness,  even  to  overflow- 
ing. The  profane  spirituality  of  Herrera,  consecrated  in  nega- 
tive forms  to  an  insufficient,  or  rather  inadequate,  deity,  stands 
still  half-way.  He  really  wished  nothing.  Hence  the  failure  of 
each  instant,  and  the  bitterness  without  remedy. 

ITHOUT  remedy?  The  poet  is  “divine”  insofar  as  he 
is  a believer  in  the  religion  of  beauty.  And  if  his  love  is  a cult, 
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at  once  religious  and  esthetic,  the  artist  can  save  the  man.  All 
is  lost  in  wasted  time,  except  its  resonance.  Now  that  Doha 
Leonor  was  dead,  Herrera,  alone  with  his  work,  prepared  him- 
self to  shape  its  definitive  form.  The  cult  of  beauty  is  also  the 
cult  of  artistic  perfection.  And  Herrera  carried  out  a most  se- 
vere selection  from  the  thousands  of  his  verses.  Leaving  the 
majority  aside,  he  chose  some,  working  them  over  and  setting 
them  in  order,  with  a view  not  only  to  the  value  of  each  poem 
but  to  their  common  effect,  forming  thus  an  architectural 
whole.  He  did  not  neglect  the  smallest  detail,  and  adapted  even 
spelling  and  punctuation  to  his  personal  taste.  (So  did  other 
modern  “divines”  later.) 

Herrera  gave  to  print,  then,  his  best  heroic  and  amorous 
verses.  There  was  no  social  objection  to  publishing  the  latter. 
Don  Alvaro  of  Portugal  had  died  that  same  year,  the  29th  of 
September  1581.  (Seven  days  before  he  had  written  his  will  in 
his  own  hand.  Rodriguez  Marin  remarks : “Twice  he  named 
Dona  Leonor  in  it,  and  neither  time  had  he  a word  of  affection 
for  her.  The  omission  seems  very  significant.”39)  And  consider- 
ing it  all  as  finished,  that  is,  as  relatively  perfected,  the  poet 
modestly  entitled  his  book  Algunas  Obras  de  Fernando  de  Her- 
rera. But  did  the  volume  reach  the  public?  In  all  probability,  it 
was  not  put  on  sale,  since  its  price  was  not  stated.  Herrera 
spoke  to  a limited  circle  of  readers,  being  as  exacting  as  an  au- 
thor as  he  was  in  his  social  relations.40 

In  fact,  he  chose  his  friends  and  had  contact  only  with  them. 
According  to  Pacheco,  “He  loved  them  so  faithfully  and  disin- 
terestedly that  he  not  only  did  not  ask  anything  of  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  ones,  but  accepted  nothing  from  them,  al- 
though they  offered  him  presents  of  great  value.”41  In  short, 
a righteous  and  delicate  man,  he  enjoyed  his  solitude,  and  that 
with  good  friends.  An  ethical  and  esthetic  principle  directed 
his  actions  and  his  writings.  The  testimony  of  Rodrigo  Caro 
could  not  be  more  final : “By  nature  he  was  grave  and  severe, 
and  that  itself  was  transmitted  to  his  verses.  He  retired  either 
to  his  study,  or  with  some  friend  whom  he  trusted  and  to  whom 
he  confided  his  cares.  I do  not  know  whether  for  this  reason, 
or  because  of  the  superiority  of  his  poems,  they  called  him  the 
Divine  Herrera.”42  Work  is  not  divine  except  as  the  expression 
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of  the  life  of  a poet.  If  they  called  Herrera  the  Divine,  they 
also  called  him  the  Poet.  Pacheco  writes:  “His  works  are  com- 
posed of  many  parts,  and  often  he  became  indignant  with  the 
public  for  calling  him  the  Poet,  not  because  he  was  unaware  of 
the  qualities  which  are  required  for  it,  but  because  he  knew  the 
vulgar  meaning  of  the  name.”43  And  even  better  did  he  know 
its  learned  significance,  as  classical  antiquity  understood  and 
humanism  again  interpreted  it.  Herrera  thought,  as  did  the 
Licentiate  Viana,  that  “no  class  of  writers  is  found  that  for 
greatness  of  eloquence  or  divinity  of  wisdom  equals  the  divine 
poets.”  And  Viana  adds,  in  the  prologue  of  his  translation  of 
the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid:  “The  which  it  seems  to  me  moved 
Aristotle  to  believe  that  theologians  and  poets  were  one  and 
the  same  in  the  first  centuries.”44 

The  union  of  the  religious  and  the  poetic,  realized  by  the 
ancient  bards,  lived  again  in  Herrera.  Will  poetry  represent 
again  the  highest  dignity  of  man?  Plato  asked,  and  the  Licentiate 
Viana  repeated,  “The  illustrious  works  of  poetry  are  not  in- 
ventions of  philosophers  but  rather  the  gifts  of  God.”  For  so 
many  irresistible  reasons  this  first  attempt  to  live  an  esthetic 
life  had  to  fail,  as  later  attempts  will.  Yet  there  was  greatness 
in  the  contradiction.  Here  was  the  first  failure  of  genius,  and 
one  that  gave  such  value  to  its  lyrical  expression:  Fernando  de 
Herrera,  the  Divine. 

Translated  by  Doris  Cross 
from  the  author's  Spanish  manuscript 
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More  Books  from  the  Adams  Library 

By  ZOLTAN  HARASZTI 

As  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  this  Quarterly,  many  of 
the  books  of  John  Adams,  now  in  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
contain  copious  annotations.  A large  number  of  these  com- 
ments — those  made  in  works  by  Rousseau,  de  Mably,  Condor- 
cet,  and  others  — have  been  published  in  various  issues  of 
More  Books , the  former  bulletin  of  the  Library.  But  besides 
those  books  with  which  Adams  grappled  in  earnest,  there  are 
dozens  of  others  which  contain  substantial  comments.  These 
notes,  too,  are  valuable,  because  they  throw  additional  light 
on  episodes  in  Adams’s  career  and  reveal  the  wide  variety  of 
his  interests.  A few  of  the  volumes  will  be  discussed  here. 

Dr.  Price  on  the  National  Debt  of  America 

DR.  RICHARD  PRICE,  English  dissenting  minister  and 
moral  philosopher,  first  attracted  attention  in  1771  by 
a pamphlet  on  the  British  national  debt,  in  which  he  ad- 
vocated the  establishing  of  a sinking  fund,  an  experiment 
which  had  been  tried  by  the  ministry  of  Walpole  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  An  ardent  believer  in  religious  and  civil 
rights,  he  became  a national  figure  five  years  later  when  he 
took  the  side  of  the  American  Colonies.  His  Observations  on 
Civil  Liberty , published  in  1776,  sold  out  in  London  within  a 
few  days,  and  was  reprinted  several  times  in  America.  In  the 
ensuing  struggle  his  name  became  identified  with  the  cause  of 
American  independence.  The  Congress  in  Philadelphia  invited 
him  in  1778  to  come  to  this  country  and  assist  the  states  in 
their  financial  administration,  an  offer  which  he  refused.  After 
the  war,  in  1784,  he  issued  a new  essay,  The  Importance  of  the 
American  Revolution , which  included  Turgot’s  letter  on  the 
American  constitutions.1  The  treatise  also  discussed  the  national 
debt  of  America,  again  recommending  the  establishment  of  a 
sinking  fund  for  its  liquidation. 
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John  Adams  made  a running  commentary  on  Turgot’s  let- 
ter, and  he  also  commented  on  Dr.  Price’s  advice  about  the 
finances  of  America.  Franklin,  to  whom  he  had  showed  his  volume, 
had  copied  out  not  only  the  notes  on  Turgot  but  also  those  on 
Price  — and  these  too,  are  bound  in  the  book  now  deposited 
in  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 

Adams,  like  Franklin,  was  on  terms  of  close  friendship  with 
the  English  theologian.  He  admired  him  for  his  integrity  and 
moral  courage,  although  he  certainly  did  not  share  his  political 
views.  For  Dr.  Price  was  one  of  the  most  fervent  supporters  of 
the  French  Revolution.  In  a sermon  preached  on  November  4, 
1789,  he  rejoiced:  “I  could  almost  say,  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou 
Thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salva- 
tion. After  sharing  in  the  benefits  of  one  revolution,  I have 
been  spared  to  be  a witness  to  two  other  revolutions,  both  glo- 
rious.” For  this  stand  he  was  violently  attacked  by  Burke,  who 
in  his  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France  chose  this  sermon 
as  a starting  point.  A few  months  later  Dr.  Price  died,  before 
he  would  have  had  to  witness  the  degradation  of  the  French 
Revolution  into  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

In  considering  the  welfare  of  the  United  States,  Dr.  Price 
stated  that,  first  of  all,  the  redemption  of  the  public  debts  and 
the  compensation  to  the  army  needed  attention.  There  should 
not  be  any  great  difficulty  in  meeting  these  obligations,  he 
thought,  for  “they  have  a vast  resource  peculiar  to  themselves, 
in  a continent  of  unlocated  lands  possessing  every  advantage 
of  soil  and  climate.”  By  disposing  of  the  lands  to  the  army  and 
emigrants,  the  larger  part  of  the  debts  could  probably  be  sunk 
immediately.2 

Adams  was  ready  with  his  answer  — and  it  was  to  the  point : 

“It  is  a pity  they  should  recur  to  this  Resource.  The  lands 
will  be  monopolized  by  rich  individuals  at  too  cheap  a rate : let 
them  keep  their  lands  and  pay  their  debts;  they  are  very  able 
to  do  both.  The  lands  should  be  alienated  only  in  proportion 
as  they  are  settled.  No  new  State  should  be  created,  but  upon 
condition  of  settlement  of  certain  number  of  towns  in  such 
number  of  years:  no  townships  should  be  granted,  but  upon 
condition  of  settling  a certain  number  of  families  in  a certain 
space  of  time;  no  tract  of  land  should  be  sold,  but  upon  condi- 
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tion  of  clearing  so  many  acres.  In  short  a Bible  and  a Law  Book 
should  go  with  every  family,  a school  master,  meeting  house  & 
Minister  with  every  Town  in  to  the  Wilderness.  The  pernicious 
Effects  of  amassing  immense  tracts  of  land  in  opulent  families 
have  been  severely  felt;  the  influence  of  this  upon  Morale  and 
Politicks  is  horrid.  A few  such  Philosophers,  Politicians,  and 
Christians  as  William  Penn  would  overturn  every  possibility 
of  making  America  usefull  to  the  improvement  of  the  World, 
which  Dr.  Price  has  so  much  and  so  sincerely  at  heart.  Penns, 
Baltimores  &c  enough  would  be  found  to  purchase  Kingdoms 
for  their  heirs,  if  the  unlocated  lands  were  now  exposed  to  sale 
for  a song.  One  such  character  as  Governor  Winthrop  is  worth 
all  the  land  Jobbers.” 

Price  continued  with  his  plan  : even  without  such  resources 
in  lands,  he  believed,  taxes  could  achieve  a gradual  redemption. 
“Supposing,”  he  wrote,  “their  debts  to  amount  to  nine  millions 
sterling,  carrying  interest  at  5^4  per  cent,  taxes  producing  a 
revenue  of  a million  a year  would  pay  the  interest,  and  at  the 
same  time  leave  a surplus  of  half  a million  for  a sinking  fund, 
which  would  discharge  the  principal  in  thirteen  years.  After 
that,  the  appropriate  revenue,  being  no  longer  wanted,  might 
be  abolished.  But  it  would  be  imprudent  to  abolish  it  entirely. 
A yearly  £100,000  reserved,  and  faithfully  laid  out  in  clearing  un- 
located lands  and  other  improvements,  would  in  a short  time  increase 
to  a patrimony  which  would  defray  the  whole  expenditure  of 
the  Union,  and  keep  the  States  free  from  debts  and  taxes  for- 
ever. In  America  such  a patrimony  would  be  continental  prop- 
erty, applied  only  to  public  purposes,  in  the  way  which  the  pub- 
lic would  approve.”3 

“God  forbid,”  Adams  protested,  “there  should  ever  be  such 
a continental  property.  The  Dutch  Pays  de  la  Generality  is  Ex- 
ample enough  against  it.” 

Price  was  amazed  that  no  State  had  yet  thought  of  adopting 
his  method  to  make  itself  great  and  rich.  “The  smallest  appro- 
priation in  a sinking  fund,”  he  went  on,  “operates  in  canceling 
debts,  just  as  money  increases  at  compound  interest.  One  penny 
put  out  at  our  Savior’s  birth  to  5 per  cent  compound  interest 
would,  before  this  time,  have  increased  to  a greater  sum  than 
would  be  contained  in  two  hundred  millions  of  earth,  all  solid 
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gold  . . .”4  This  very  example  should  have  shown  the  Doctor 
the  naive  absurdity  of  his  scheme.  The  diminution  of  the  public 
debt,  as  Lord  Overstone  pointed  out,  was  effected  by  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  public.  “By  making  it  be  believed,”  the  famous  finan- 
cier wrote,  “that  the  greatest  amount  of  debt  might  be  defrayed 
by  a sort  of  hocus  pocus  machinery  without  loss  to  any  one,  it 
[the  sinking  fund]  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  ex- 
travagance that  characterized  the  early  portion  of  the  war  with 
revolutionary  France.”5  It  was  owing  to  Dr.  Price’s  treatise 
that  Pitt  in  1786  reestablished  the  British  sinking  fund.  Adams, 
writing  about  the  same  time,  had  no  use  for  it.  He  remarked: 

“Many  statesmen  have  known  this  method,  but  none  have 
ever  discovered  the  secret  of  preventing  the  diversion  of  the 
money.  Those  who  have  the  power  to  apply  it  to  its  intended 
uses,  have  power  to  apply  it  to  other  uses;  and,  how  will  you 
guard  it?  Had  Congress  such  a fund  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny 
of  soldiers  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  seditious  Letters  in  the 
Army,  what  would  have  become  of  it?  There  are  circumstances 
when  the  Exigencies  of  Governments  are  pressing  and  then 
every  thing  gives  Way:  sollicitations  upon  sollicitations,  pro- 
jects after  projects  for  the  Publick  good,  backed  by  powerfull 
interests  and  connexions,  which  a King  or  a Minister,  or  a Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  or  Governor,  or  Member  of  Parliament  loves 
or  fears,  prevail.  Is  it  a crime  to  misapply  the  funds?  The  crime 
is  pardoned;  and  the  People  even,  on  an  appeal  to  them,  ratify 
them.” 

Dr.  Price  lamented  the  abolishing  of  the  British  sinking  fund 
in  1736,  and  insisted  that  such  a fund,  guarded  against  misap- 
plication, would  soon  extinguish  all  the  debts  of  the  States.6 
“Utterly  unpracticable,”  Adams  thought.  When  not  thus  guard- 
ed, Dr.  Price  further  argued,  public  funds  become  the  worst 
evils,  because  they  provide  the  rulers  with  means  for  the  pur- 
pose of  corruption.  Adams’s  reaction  again  was  clear-cut : 

“As  they  cannot  be  guarded  against  misapplication,  they  are 
allways  Evils,  they  allways  introduce  corruption:  they  are  all- 
ways the  forbidden  fruit  which  tempts  the  Eye  of  People  of  in- 
fluence, and  allways  raise  their  impious  hands  to  pluck  and  eat. 
The  hesperian  Dragon  would  be  slain,  a Guardian  Angel  with 
a flaming  sword  would  be  attacked  to  come  at  them.” 
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Burlamaqui  on  Natural  and  Political  Law 

T HE  Principles  of  Natural  and  Political  Law  by  Jean-Jacques 
Burlamaqui,  the  Genevan  jurist,  was  extremely  popular  in 
America  in  the  decade  preceding  the  Revolution.  The  first  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  Principes  du  Droit  Naturel,  174 7,  and  the 
Principes  du  Droit  Politique , 1751,  was  published  in  two  vol- 
umes in  London  in  1752,  and  within  a few  years  a large  number 
of  copies  were  imported  into  the  Colonies.  Pastors  and  lawyers 
studied  it,  and  it  became  a textbook  in  many  colleges.  John 
Adams  acquired  a set  of  the  second  edition,  printed  in  1763. 
The  character  of  his  signatures  on  the  title-pages  and  also  in- 
ternal evidences  showr  that  he  must  have  studied  the  volumes 
soon  after  their  appearance.  Contrary  to  his  custom,  he  made 
his  comments  on  a sheet  of  paper  instead  of  on  the  margins. 

In  addition  to  notes  which  merely  summarize  the  contents 
of  a passage,  there  are  quite  a few  which  take  issue  with  the 
author.  One  of  them,  for  instance,  discusses  the  meaning  of 
law.  Burlamaqui  defined  law  as  a rule  prescribed  by  the  sover- 
eign to  oblige  his  subjects  to  do  or  not  to  do  certain  things  and 
to  leave  them  at  liberty  in  respect  to  others.  Adams  found  this 
definition  “very  lame.,,  “Why  should  it  imply  any  idea  of  des- 
potic sovereignty  ?”  he  asked.  “Why  cannot  law  spring  from  a 
mutual  compact  among  the  persons  governed?  We  have  an 
example  in  this  country.” 

Burlamaqui  thought  that  promises  of  recompense  do  not  al- 
ways affect  the  will,  whereas  fear  of  a severe  punishment  usu- 
ally does.  “What  portion  of  the  human  character  is  it  which 
gives  occasion  to  this  true  remark?”  Adams  wondered.  Bur- 
lamaqui affirmed  that  the  morality  of  actions  depended  on  their 
conformity  with,  or  opposition  to,  the  laws  of  nature.  Adams 
raised  the  question : “What  is  the  law  of  nature  as  to  inter- 
course between  the  sexes?  and  what  is  the  morality  of  it?” 
Every  forced  promise,  the  Swiss  jurist  went  on,  was  void  as 
such,  and  should  in  fact  be  regarded  as  a crime  on  the  part  of 
the  person  who  exacted  it.  The  doctrine  appeared  correct  to 
Adams;  he  added,  however:  “It  is  very  difficult  to  establish 
general  rules  in  morals  which  are  not  subject  to  exceptions.” 
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The  most  interesting  comment  occurs  in  the  chapter  on  sov- 
ereignty. Burlamaqui  mentioned  that  some  nations  had  cau- 
tiously inserted  in  their  fundamental  laws  a clause  by  which 
the  King  was  declared  to  have  forfeited  his  crown  if  he  broke 
the  laws.  “It  admits  of  question,”  Adams  thought,  “whether 
these  clauses  are  not  as  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  Kingdom 
as  any  unconditional  submission.”  This  note  alone  is  sufficient 
to  prove  that  he  read  the  work  before  the  Stamp  Act.  For  in 
August  1765  he  was  already  writing  in  his  “Dissertation  on  the 
Canon  and  Feudal  Law”:  “Rulers  are  no  more  than  attorneys, 
agents,  and  trustees,  for  the  people;  and  if  the  cause,  the  inter- 
est and  trust,  is  insidiously  betrayed,  or  wantonly  trifled  away, 
the  people  have  a right  to  revoke  the  authority  that  they  them- 
selves have  deputed,  and  to  constitute  abler  and  better  agents, 
attorneys,  and  trustees.”7  The  right  of  resistance  against  ty- 
rants was  constantly  emphasized  by  the  Patriots,  who  main- 
tained that  not  America  but  the  King  was  the  rebel.  The  prin- 
ciple is  prominent  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  “When- 
ever any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these 
ends,”  it  reads,  “it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish 
it,  and  to  institute  new  government  . . .” 

Adams  read  Burlamaqui’s  eulogy  of  the  British  government, 
and  remarked:  “He  sketches  the  government  of  England  as 
well  as  Montesquieu.”  In  listing  the  duties  of  the  subjects, 
Burlamaqui  insisted  that  a person  should  not  aspire  to  public 
office  when  he  is  sensible  of  not  being  duly  qualified.  “The  rule 
is  good,”  Adams  agreed,  “but  rendered  nugatory  by  the  ex- 
pression when  he  is  sensible.”  The  author  expressed  his  opinion 
that  in  matters  of  religion  the  supreme  authority  ought  to  be- 
long to  the  sovereign ; Adams  feared  that  he  had  “but  indistinct 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  toleration  in  religion.”  Burlamaqui  ad- 
vised recourse  to  decimation  when  the  ringleaders  of  a crime 
had  protected  themselves  by  flight  or  otherwise.  Adams  found 
the  measure  “very  questionable  indeed.”  The  Swiss  writer  con- 
demned luxury  as  an  evil  whose  contagion  spread  from  the  first 
men  to  the  very  dregs  of  the  people.  “France  is  a nation  of 
luxury.  Why  does  it  flourish  so?”  Adams  interposed.8 

Adams  seldom  mentioned  Burlamaqui  in  his  works  or  let- 
ters, and  then  usually  in  the  company  of  Grotius,  Pufendorf, 


. Sur  la  Paix  de  17G3.  93 


grand  ouvrage  de  l’independance 
des  Anglo  - Americains ; mais  Pin- 
terdt  mdnie  des  Etats  - Unis  & ce- 
lui  des  Puiflances  commer^antes 
de  TEurope  , demanderoient-ils  que 
le  Canada  entrat  dans  la  confedera- 
tion ge'nerale  des  anciennes  Colo- 
nies  Angloifes , & ne  fit  deformais 
plus  avec  elles  qu’un  feul  Empire  ? 
Nous  laiffbns  cette  queftion  auffi 
importante  que  difficile  a refoudre  , 
aux  reflexions  de  nos  plus  habiles 
politiques.  Quelqu’en  foit  le  re- 
fultat , les  gens  inftruits  & impar- 
tiaux  ne  difconviendront  jamais  que 
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and  Vattel.  To  be  sure,  a recent  writer9  has  attributed  a para- 
graph in  the  Novanglus  to  Burlamaqui,  overlooking  the  fact  that 
Adams  himself,  using  quotation  marks,  supplies  the  informa- 
tion that  it  is  taken  from  Pufendorf,  who  in  turn  had  quoted  it 
from  Sidney.  The  same  writer  states  that  Adams  “underscored” 
many  passages  in  Burlamaqui  and  quotes  their  “parallel”  pas- 
sages from  Adams’s  writings.  There  are  no  underscorings  in 
Adams’s  copy  of  the  Principles , but  only  light  dashes  on  the 
side;  and  of  the  six  passages  specified  by  the  writer,  three  are 
not  marked  by  Adams  at  all.10 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  first  volume,  Adams  jotted  down  a list 
of  some  forty  authors  or  their  books  under  the  title  “Sketch  of 
Education.”  Approaching  thirty,  he  was  still  following  a regu- 
lar curriculum  of  studies.  The  list  is  divided  into  ten  headings, 
extending  from  Grammar  and  Rhetoric  to  Government,  Civil 
Law,  Canon  Law,  and  the  Law  of  Nations.  Burlamaqui’s  name, 
one  may  note,  is  included  twice,  as  a writer  on  Government 
and  on  the  Law  of  Nations. 

The  Fisheries  of  Newfoundland 

In  view  of  the  decisive  part  which  Adams  played  in  securing 
the  American  claims  to  the  fisheries  off  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land, special  interest  attaches  to  a little  French  volume  which 
he  had  on  the  subject.  The  book,  entitled  Observations  sur  le 
Traite  de  Paix  Conclu  d Paris,  was  published  at  the  government’s 
inspiration  in  1780.  It  discussed  the  hardships  and  injustices 
which  the  Treaty  of  1763  imposed  upon  France,  regarding  these 
as  “the  cause  of  France’s  war  against  England,  for  which  the 
American  Revolution  was  only  a pretext.” 

Adams  studied  the  volume  with  unusual  absorption.  As  if  to 
memorize  them,  he  repeated  whole  sentences  in  French  on  the 
margin,  copied  out  the  names  of  all  the  towns,  capes,  and  har- 
bors, and  heavily  underscored  no  less  than  two  hundred  lines.11 
It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  ascertain  the  precise  date  of  the 
annotations  merely  from  the  character  of  the  writing;  yet  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  they  were  made  shortly  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  book  and  before  1782.  Had  they  been  written 
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after  the  latter  date,  Adams  would  have  made  some  comments 
about  the  Treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

The  book  shows  that  Adams,  as  he  himself  had  stated,  was 
well  prepared  for  the  negotiations.  Although  he  had  been  warned 
of  the  French  aspirations  regarding  the  fisheries  shortly  after 
his  arrival  in  Paris  in  1778,  strangely  enough  he  did  not  consider 
the  fisheries  very  important  at  that  time;  the  South  Carolinian 
Ralph  Izard  had  to  arouse  his  interest  in  the  subject.12  In  the 
summer  of  the  following  year,  however,  he  continually  talked 
to  the  French  agent  Barbe-Marbois,  his  fellow  passenger  on 
the  Sensible , about  the  “indisputable  right”  of  the  Americans 
to  the  fisheries  which  were  “particularly  indispensable”  to  New 
England.13 

The  Observations  sur  le  Traite  de  Paix  maintained  that  the 
prosperity  of  France  depended  upon  the  flourishing  condition 
of  her  navigation,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  se- 
cure for  the  country,  in  the  forthcoming  treaty,  unlimited  free- 
dom of  fishing  in  North  America.  It  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  strongholds  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  in  New- 
foundland for  the  defence  of  French  shipping.  Otherwise,  French 
fishermen  would  continue  to  be  exposed  to  harassments  by  the 
English,  while  the  merchants  of  Boston  and  other  American 
cities  would  find  means  of  appropriating  all  the  riches  of  the  sea.14 

This  plain  assertion  of  the  French  interest  in  the  fisheries  must 
have  strengthened  Adams’s  fears.  Yet  he  was  astonished  and  bit- 
terly angered  when,  in  the  course  of  the  peace  negotiations,  the 
English  commissioner  Richard  Oswald  produced  a letter  pur- 
ported to  be  by  Barbe-Marbois  revealing  the  French  govern- 
ment’s unfriendliness  to  the  American  claims.  In  addition,  in- 
structions had  just  been  received  from  Congress  to  consult  the 
French  government  before  taking  any  step  with  the  British! 
Adams  grew  furious.  His  truculence  toward  Franklin,  whom 
he  had  suspected  of  being  involved  in  an  intrigue  with  the 
Comte  de  Vergennes  against  him,  must  have  been  something 
extraordinary.  The  Doctor,  however,  was  patient  and  one  day, 
pointing  to  his  American  colleagues,  he  told  the  British  rep- 
resentative: “I  will  go  on  with  these  gentlemen  in  the  busi- 
ness without  consulting  this  Court.”  And  so  the  British  finally 
gave  in,  accepting  the  third  article  of  the  Treaty  in  Adams’s 
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draft,  confirming  American  rights  to  continued  use  of  the  fish- 
eries off  Newfoundland,  in  the  Saint  Lawrence  Gulf,  and  “on 
the  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all  other  of  his  Britannic  Majes- 
ty’s dominions  in  America.”15 

One  has  to  see  the  volume  to  realize  how  earnestly  Adams 
studied  it.  One  may  justly  regard  it  as  an  historical  document. 

William  Gordon’s  “History” 

w ILLIAM  GORDON  was  an  English  clergyman  who  in 
1770,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  came  to  Massachusetts  where  he 
became  pastor  of  a church  at  Roxbury.  Having  embraced  the 
cause  of  the  Colonies,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  the  Provincial 
Congress.  He  soon  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a history  of 
the  War  and  began  to  gather  material,  consulting  manuscript 
collections  and  corresponding  extensively  with  generals  and 
statesmen.  In  1786  he  returned  to  London,  and  two  years  later 
published  there  his  work  in  four  large  volumes.  Gordon’s  His- 
tory of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Establishment  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  was  considered  for  a hundred 
years  to  be  “one  of  the  best”  accounts  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. George  Bancroft  thought  it  “invaluable”  in  spite  of  its 
faults.  Only  the  style  of  the  author  was  criticized.  One  writer 
called  it  too  simple,  “not  elegant,”  pointing  in  contrast  to  the 
works  of  Edmund  Burke  as  examples  of  terseness  and  taste.16 

The  first  volume  includes  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  subscrib- 
ers, beginning  with  “His  Excellency  John  Adams,  esq.,  the  late 
American  Plenipotentiary.”  Adams,  scanning  the  list,  found 
the  name  of  Jefferson,  “His  Excellency  Thomas  Jefferson,  esq., 
American  Ambassador,  Paris,  six  copies.”  He  exclaimed : “How 
happened  it  that  Jefferson  was  an  Ambassador,  and  the  first 
Subscriber  only  a Minister?  Oh  History!  how  accurate  thou 
art!” 

On  the  opening  page  Gordon  speaks  of  the  persecution  and 
flight  of  the  Protestants  during  the  reign  of  Mary.  “A  large 
Collection  was  made  by  Mr.  Prince,”  Adams  remembered,  “and 
deposited  in  the  Balcony  of  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston, 
of  Pamphlets  and  Papers  relative  to  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
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Dissent  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  from  the  Days  of  John  Huss, 
Jerom  of  Prague,  Wickliff  &c  down  to  the  Migration  [of]  the 
New  England  Pilgrims.  This  Collection  I have  often  visited. 
By  the  good  Will  of  the  British  Army  it  is  lost,  scattered  or 
destroyed.  The  Loss  is  irreparable.”  The  Prince  collection  of 
Americana,  one  of  the  greatest  of  its  kind,  may  have  suffered 
considerable  despoliation  during  the  siege;  yet  luckily  its  main 
body  has  been  preserved.  It  is  now  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

The  author  relates  that  in  1761  Lord  Bute,  then  Prime  Min- 
ister, employed  certain  travellers  whose  task  was  to  observe 
what  reforms  were  needed  in  the  administration  of  the  Colo- 
nies.17 Opposite  the  word  “travellers”  there  is  this  note:  “Here- 
by hangs  a Tale.  John  Henry  & a travelling  companion  in  1810 
was  publickly  challenged  at  a dinner  Table  as  a special  Envoy 
a la  mode  Lord  Bute!!!”  John  Henry  was  an  Irish  adventurer, 
whom  the  British  government  commissioned  in  1809  to  report 
on  public  opinion  in  the  United  States.  He  stayed  only  four 
months  in  the  country  that  year,  but  in  1811  he  returned  in  the 
company  of  the  “Count  de  Crillon,”  another  adventurer,  with 
whose  help  he  sold  his  papers  to  President  Madison  for  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  The  intrigues  of  the  British  revealed  by  the 
documents  were  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  declaration 
of  war  a few  months  later. 

Another  comment  deals  with  Gordon’s  story  of  the  defense 
of  the  British  soldiers  who  took  part  in  the  Boston  Massacre.18 
John  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy  were  the  lawyers  for  Captain 
Preston  and  his  men,  and  at  one  point  Quincy  pushed  the  cross- 
examination  of  the  witnesses  so  hard  that  his  colleague  threat- 
ened to  resign.  He  did  this,  according  to  Gordon,  because  he 
feared  that  the  honor  of  the  town  would  have  suffered  if  the  wit- 
nesses were  questioned  too  closely.  Adams,  certainly  the  most 
competent  authority  on  the  subject,  protested : “Adams’s  motive 
is  not  here  perceived.  His  Clients’  lives  were  hazarded  by  Quin- 
cy’s too  youthful  ardour.” 

The  most  substantial  notes  are  on  the  margins  of  the  preface. 
Their  subject  was  not  only  Gordon,  but  Gordon  and  Adams.  The 
historian  boasted  that  Washington,  Gates,  Greene,  and  other 
generals  allowed  him  freely  to  examine  their  papers,  both  public 
and  private.  Adams  inquired : “Why  did  he  not  acknowledge  his 
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obligations  to  the  Statesmen  as  well  as  the  Warriours?  I know 
he  had  the  Inspiration  of  some  of  them,  from  whom  he  received 
Information  more  essential  than  any  he  could  have  from  the 
Soldiers.  But  this  would  not  suit  the  English  Taste.  In  spirit  he 
was  an  English  Protestant  Dissenter,  and  a Presbyterian  Parson.” 
Yet  Adams  had  no  reason  to  feel  slighted.  In  April  1777  he  had  writ- 
ten to  Gordon,  answering  the  latter’s  solicitations,  that  he  would 
be  glad  to  help  him  in  his  enterprise  but  that  he  had  destroyed 
his  papers. 

In  the  next  paragraph  Gordon  paid  compliments  to  David 
Ramsay,  whose  history  of  the  war  in  South  Carolina  he  had 
read  in  manuscript.  Adams  distrusted  this  English  historian 
too:  “Americans,  if  you  take  your  Ideas  of  the  History  of  your 
Country  from  these  Wanderers,  you  will  be  deceived,”  he  wrote. 
Gordon  explained  how  he  had  gathered  his  material  from  every 
source  while  living  near  Boston  and  since  his  return  to  England. 
The  word  “return”  touched  off  Adams’s  recollections : 

“His  return  has  hurt  if  not  ruined  the  Credit  of  the  Book.  The 
Historian  had  a Brother  in  Law,  Field  the  Printer  in  London, 
who  was  to  print  the  Work;  and  I fear  it  was  originally  planned 
and  designed  more  for  Bookseller’s  and  Author’s  profit  than  for 
the  Honour  of  America  or  the  cause  of  Truth.  This  will  be 
thought  severe.  I cannot  help  it.  I know  that  the  Brother  Field 
would  not  print  the  original  Manuscript  until  it  was  inspected 
and  corrected  by  some  Gentlemen  of  Letters  in  London.  Dr. 
Towers  was  one  of  these,  and  perhaps  his  Son  another.  These 
Judges  were  of  opinion  the  Book  would  not  succeed,  i.e.  would 
not  sell,  if  the  Style  was  not  softened,  and  if  the  Praises  of 
Americans  were  not  moderated.  All  this  was  done.  And  if  Gor- 
don’s original  Manuscript  should  be  preserved,  all  this  in  sub- 
stance will  appear.  For  I had  it  in  substance  from  Dr.  Gordon’s 
own  Mouth.  I had  indeed  opportunity  of  comparing  the  original 
Manuscript  in  several  Sheets  with  the  Print  and  I know  the  vari- 
ation to  be  very  great.  The  form  of  Letters  too  was  the  effect  of 
Bookseller’s  advice.  The  original  Manuscript  had  it  not.  John 
Adams,  the  first  subscriber,  Quincy  1810.” 

Gordon’s  History  came  in  for  more  censure  in  a letter  which 
Adams  sent  on  April  20,  1813,  to  Vice-President  Elbridge  Gerry, 
and  which  was  printed  in  Gerry’s  biography  by  James  T.  Austin, 
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published  in  1828.  It  called  attention  to  several  discrepancies  in 
the  text  and  rebuked  Gordon  for  his  “meagre  and  jejune”  ac- 
count of  the  first  attempts  to  found  an  American  navy.  But 
Adams’s  testimony  was  considered  “unfair”  by  such  an  eminent 
authority  as  Moses  C.  Tyler.19  Gordon’s  reputation  flourished  — 
until  in  1899  it  was  proved  that  he  had  plagiarized  about  three- 
fourths  of  his  work  from  the  London  Annual  Register , written  in 
large  part  by  Edmund  Burke.20 

Which  shows  that  critics  should  think  twice  before  they 
abuse  an  author  for  his  style. 


General  Miranda  and  the  Liberation  of  South  America 

NE  of  the  most  exciting  incidents  of  John  Adams’s  admin- 
istration was  the  plot  engineered  by  Francesco  de  Miranda,  the 
brilliant  Venezuelan  patriot  (or  adventurer),  to  bring  about  a 
revolution  in  South  America.  As  an  officer  of  the  Spanish  army, 
Miranda  had  played  a conspicuous  part  in  the  Spanish  expedi- 
tions of  1781-2  against  the  British  possessions  in  the  West  In- 
dies. Resigning  his  commission  after  the  War,  he  began  his  revo- 
lutionary activities  at  once.  He  stayed  for  two  years  in  America, 
becoming  an  intimate  of  Hamilton,  Rufus  King,  and  other  poli- 
tical leaders;  then  went  to  London,  establishing  connections 
with  the  British  government,  and  journeyed  from  there  to  St. 
Petersburg,  trying  to  win  further  support  for  his  plans.  Spanish 
agents  dogged  his  steps  everywhere.  Promised  help  by  the 
Girondists,  he  joined  the  French  revolutionary  army;  however, 
after  the  failure  of  the  campaign  in  Holland,  in  which  he  served 
as  a general,  he  was  deprived  of  his  command.  After  several 
years  spent  in  and  out  of  French  prisons,  in  January  1798  he  es- 
caped to  England.  Rufus  King,  then  American  Ambassador  in 
London,  lent  a sympathetic  ear  to  his  project  of  an  alliance  be- 
tween England,  the  United  States,  and  the  South  American 
revolutionists,  which  would  have  obliged  the  United  States  to 
send  an  army  of  some  eight  thousand  men  to  help  the  revolution.21 

John  Adams,  whom  Miranda  approached  with  three  letters, 
declined  even  to  reply,  and  thus  the  whole  scheme  fell  through. 
But  the  General  continued  his  activities,  chiefly  in  London, 
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where  he  was  treated  now  with  friendliness,  now  with  indif- 
ference, according  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  In 
1806  he  returned  to  America,  and  with  the  help  of  Colonel 
William  S.  Smith,  the  son-in-law  of  John  Adams,  fitted  out  the 
ship  Leander,  from  which  he  landed  with  a small  troop  — John 
Adams’s  grandson  among  them  — at  Coro,  proclaiming  the  re- 
public of  Colombia.  At  a false  report  of  peace  between  England 
and  France,  however,  the  British  admiral  whose  vessels  had 
accompanied  him  withdrew  his  support  and  the  enterprise  col- 
lapsed. Miranda  escaped  to  Europe. 

The  plan  for  the  triple  alliance  was  brought  back  to  Adams’s 
memory  in  1809  by  the  publication  of  Hints  on  the  National  Bank- 
ruptcy of  Britain  by  John  Bristed,  a young  Scotchman  who  had 
come  to  America  a few  years  earlier.  The  volume,  nearly  seven 
hundred  pages  long,  tried  to  prove  that  England  had  abundant 
resources  to  carry  on  the  war  against  France.  It  was  in  the  na- 
ture of  a reply  to  UEtat  de  la  France  by  d’Hauterive,  Napoleon’s 
under-secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  and  was  addressed  primarily 
to  the  American  public  to  offset  the  effects  of  the  Embargo 
Act  of  1808.  A section  of  the  work  related  Miranda’s  earliest 
efforts  for  the  liberation  of  South  America,  blaming  John  Adams 
for  their  failure. 

Adams  was  naturally  interested  in  the  story;  he  covered  the 
margins  with  his  notes.  Bristed  described  the  great  advantages 
which  Britain  might  derive  from  the  independence  of  South 
America,  by  supplying  its  demands  for  manufactured  goods.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  building  of  a canal  across  the  isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  another  in  Nicaragua,  was  technically  possible 
and  even  easy.  With  such  a canal,  Britain  could  obtain  a direct 
access  to  her  interests  in  Asia.  “This  is  a very  dangerous 
Truth,”  Adams  commented.  Bristed  envisaged  an  immense 
traffic  flowing  through  the  canal  and  covering  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
“This  is  so  true  that  Nations  will  have  a care  of  Monopolies,” 
Adams  added. 

In  1797,  the  author  relates,  General  Miranda  was  met  in 
Paris  by  deputies  from  Mexico  and  other  principal  countries  of 
South  America,  and  it  was  decided  to  send  the  General  to  Eng- 
land to  obtain  the  help  of  the  British  government.  “What  pow- 
ers had  these  Deputies?  and  from  whom?”  Adams  questioned. 
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The  document  drawn  up  by  the  leading  members  of  the  South 
American  communities  stated,  Bristed  went  on,  that  the  Colo- 
nies had  resolved  to  proclaim  their  independence.  But  Adams 
had  his  doubts:  “What  Evidence  was  there  that  the  People  of 
S.  America  or  of  any  one  Province  of  it,  wished  for  Indepen- 
dence? What  Evidence  is  there  now  in  1810?”  Bristed  enumer- 
ated the  articles  of  the  proposed  treaty,  remarking  at  the  end 
that  “Mr.  Adams,  then  President  of  the  United  States,  declined 
to  transmit  an  immediate  answer.”  Adams  took  note,  but  mere- 
ly repeated  his  name  on  the  margin. 

He  decided,  however,  to  air  the  whole  matter.  In  the  May  12 
and  19,  1810,  issues  of  the  Boston  Patriot  he  published  all  the 
documents,  together  with  Miranda’s  letters.  If  the  General  did 
not  succeed  in  insinuating  himself  with  the  President,  it  was 
certainly  no  fault  of  his.  He  had  assured  Adams  that  the  form 
of  their  contemplated  government  would  be  “mixed,”  with  a 
hereditary  chief  executive  under  the  name  of  Ynca,  a senate 
composed  of  noble  families  but  not  hereditary,  and  a house  of 
commons  elected  by  all  the  other  citizens  possessing  property. 
But  Adams’s  mind  was  made  up.  As  he  stated  at  the  end  of  his 
article,  the  papers  relating  to  the  affair  were  communicated  to 
him  after  he  had  appointed  ambassadors  to  France.  “If  the 
subsequent  peace  with  France,”  he  declared,  “can  support  the 
charges  against  me  of  ‘squashing  the  negotiations  with  Miran- 
da,’ I plead  guilty  and  shall  glory  in  it  forever.” 

For  by  then  Spain,  conquered  by  Napoleon  in  1808,  had  been 
ruled  by  the  French  for  two  years.  The  British  government, 
abandoning  its  former  opportunistic  policies,  urged  the  South 
Americans  to  help  their  mother  country  in  her  contest  with 
France.  It  was  against  the  desire  of  the  British  that,  at  the  end 
of  1810,  Miranda  again  left  for  Venezuela.  The  revolutionary 
junta  at  Caracas  received  him  with  enthusiasm,  and  on  July  5, 
1811,  a declaration  of  independence  was  issued.  Miranda,  aided 
by  young  Simon  de  Bolivar,  was  quickly  consolidating  his  pow- 
er, when  the  terrible  earthquake  on  March  26,  1812,  suddenly 
ruined  all  his  chances.  The  populace  saw  divine  punishment  in 
the  catastrophe,  and  the  army  began  to  break  up.  Miranda  was 
appointed  dictator,  but  he  could  not  halt  the  advancing  royal- 
ists. Thinking  the  situation  hopeless,  he  capitulated  and,  in 
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spite  of  promises  given  him,  was  carried  to  Spain  as  a prisoner. 

Adams  returned  to  the  subject  in  1815.  In  a number  of  letters 
addressed  to  James  Lloyd,  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  he  ex- 
plained that  he  had  regarded  Miranda  as  an  adventurer,  the 
people  of  South  America  as  utterly  ignorant  and  bigoted,  and 
the  whole  “Quixotic  attack”  as  an  insidious  scheme  of  Pitt  to 
“dupe”  him  into  a declaration  of  war  against  France.  He  re- 
called also  Miranda’s  venture  of  1806.  “I  saw  the  ruin  of  my 
only  daughter  and  her  good-hearted,  enthusiastic  husband,” 
he  wrote,  “and  had  no  other  hope  or  wish  or  prayer  than  that 
the  ship,  with  my  grandson  in  it,  might  be  sunk  in  a storm  in 
the  Gulf  stream  . . .”22 

Yet  Adams  lived  long  enough  to  witness  the  establishment 
of  three  independent  South  American  states  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Bolivar. 
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Pay,  Pension,  and  Power 

Economic  Grievances  of  the  Massachusetts 
Officers  of  the  Revolution 

( Continued  from  the  January  /951  issue) 

By  SIDNEY  KAPLAN 

THEIR  committee’s  failure  in  Boston  during  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1782  was  not  altogether  a surprise  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Massachusetts  Line.  Towards  the  end  of  No- 
vember Knox  had  already  intimated  to  Lincoln  that  the  latter 
had  been  perfectly  right  in  his  pessimism  about  state  action. 
Every  “sensible  man”  in  the  Court  had  been  for  the  measure 
“upon  condition  of  the  Ultimate  approbation  of  Congress”  but 
the  Osgood  letter  had  furnished  its  enemies  with  a sword.  The 
decks  nevertheless  had  been  cleared  for  a direct  application  to 
Congress. 

Putnam,  Brooks,  and  Hull  now  carried  their  cheerless  news 
back  to  Newburgh.  “The  result,”  wrote  Knox  to  Lincoln,  “has 
produced  much  chagrin.”  Tempers  were  on  edge  in  the  can- 
tonments on  the  Hudson.  The  reaction  of  Major  Samuel  Shaw 
was  probably  a typical  one.  “The  treatment  the  application  to 
our  State,  in  behalf  of  its  troops,  has  met  with  from  the  legis- 
lature,” he  wrote  to  his  father  in  mid-November,  “occasions 
universal  discontent.”  Congress  itself  had  entered  into  “sol- 
emn engagements”  to  grant  half-pay  or  its  equivalent  to  those 
officers  serving  to  the  end  of  the  war,  but  the  promise  had  evi- 
dently only  been  intended  “to  answer  certain  purposes  for  the 
time  being”  and  was  “not  now  to  be  considered  binding.”  On 
the  next  day,  describing  his  poverty  to  his  brother,  he  com- 
plained bitterly  that  if  his  “enlightened  countrymen  considered 
common  honesty  as  moral  duty,”  he  might  be  able  “to  spend 
a little  money”  and  “enjoy  the  company”  of  his  friends  in 
Boston.1 

Washington,  keeping  a weather  eye  on  the  problem,  saw 
the  storm  that  was  brewing.  In  early  October,  while  the  offi- 
cers’ committee  was  lobbying  fruitlessly  in  Boston,  he  had  continued 
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to  urge  a guarantee  by  Congress,  arguing  in  part  that  if  the  officers 
could  “be  placed  in  as  good  a situation  as  when  they  came  into  the 
service,”  the  question  would  be  “not  who  should  continue  in  the  field, 
but  who  should  retire  to  private  life.”  In  view  of  what  seemed  to 
him  a crisis,  he  decided  to  forego  a holiday  at  Mt.  Vernon  and  to 
remain  at  headquarters  throughout  the  winter.  Nor  had  he  un- 
derestimated the  situation.  Rumors  were  pouring  into  his  of- 
fice, he  informed  McHenry  and  Jones  in  Philadelphia,  of  an 
officers’  strike : some  were  to  resign  on  a fixed  day,  and,  if  there 
were  no  redress,  more  and  more  would  do  the  same  until  Con- 
gress yielded.  Alarmed,  he  had  tried  “by  some  address  and 
management”  to  steer  the  movement  into  the  channel  of  peti- 
tion to  Congress,  which,  though  “unpleasing,”  was  neverthe- 
less “unavoidable.”  He  had  been  very  apprehensive  that  mat- 
ters might  take  an  even  more  unfavorable  turn,  for  the  temper  of 
the  army  had  “much  soured”  — the  officers  by  now  were  “more 
irritable  than  at  any  period  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war.”  Even  as  his  pen  scratched  its  warning,  a memorial  of  the 
officers  was  already  in  preparation.  As  young  Shaw  solemnly 
explained  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Eliot  back  home,  “an  applica- 
tion to  the  supreme  authority  of  America  was  thought  a salu- 
tary measure,  and  the  improbability  of  obtaining  relief  from 
the  States  individually,  after  the  treatment  the  Massachusetts 
line  experienced  from  their  State,  rendered  it  absolutely  in- 
dispensable.”2 

In  early  November,  after  the  return  of  the  officers’  commit- 
tee from  Boston,  “a  delegation  from  the  several  regiments  com- 
posing the  Massachusetts  line”  — comprising  three  represen- 
tatives from  each  infantry  regiment  (except  the  2nd),  three 
from  the  light  infantry,  two  from  the  artillery  and  one  from 
the  Hospital  Department  — met  to  discuss  the  problems  of  the 
corps.  The  delegates  decided  to  invite  the  various  regiments 
to  draw  up  lists  of  grievances  to  be  presented  to  a general  com- 
mittee which  would  prepare  an  address  to  Congress.  Within 
two  days  the  lists  began  to  arrive,  now  including  one  from  the 
2nd  Regiment.  They  were  emphatic:  the  artillery  officers  can- 
didly declared  that  they  would  resign  if  there  were  no  redress, 
and  the  officers  of  other  regiments  threatened  the  same  either 
directly  or  by  implication.  It  was  time  for  a halt,  stated  the  6th 
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Regiment : at  the  close  of  the  sixth  year  of  their  contract  they 
had  not  received  “more  than  one-sixth  part”  of  their  pay.  The 
language  of  complaint  was  vigorous,  even  dramatic.  Unless 
something  were  done,  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  officers  would 
“be  like  asses  of  burden  who,  after  having  drudged  through  the 
heat  of  the  day,  to  save  expense,  are  turned  out  to  graze  the 
streets  for  support.”  Moreover,  was  it  just  that  they  should 
suffer  in  the  field  while  some  at  home  were  “rolling  in  state” 
and  “sunnying  in  luxury”?  Although  the  regiments  differed 
slightly  on  methods  of  redress,  the  basic  grievances  were  still 
the  same : half-pay  led  the  list,  followed  by  a miscellany  of 
others,  among  them  the  plight  of  the  victims  of  the  army’s  re- 
organization of  January  1781  — the  “deranged”  officers,  many 
of  whom,  destitute  and  forced  to  beg  their  way  home,  were 
nevertheless  pointed  at  by  their  neighbours  as  “half-pay  offi- 
cers” who  idled  on  the  public  bounty.3 

Would  a petition  of  a single  section  of  the  Line  while  other 
sections  remained  quiescent  make  any  impression  on  Con- 
gress? Probably  not;  therefore,  in  order  to  draw  into  the  move- 
ment the  officers  of  the  entire  Northern  Army,  the  Massachu- 
setts corps  on  November  16  chose  a new  committee  to  as- 
semble eight  days  later  with  the  delegates  from  other  Lines 
that  saw  fit  to  join  the  protest.  The  call  was  duly  sent  out  and 
the  delegates  elected.  O11  November  25  Knox  described  the 
plan  to  the  secretary  of  war : 

The  whole  Army  here,  have  determined  upon  an  application  to 
Congress  which  will  soon  be  presented.  The  Subjects-pay,  a gen- 
eral settlement  of  accounts,  and  an  explanation  concerning  the 
half-pay.  It  is  probable  that  an  officer  from  each  line  will  attend 
with  the  memorial.  I am  persuaded  of  your  concurrence  as  far  as 
(you  shall  think)  the  requests  are  reasonable. 

“Something  must  be  done,”  concluded  Knox,  “to  relieve  their 
present  distress  which  is  intolerable  and  they  must  have  a full 
confidence  concerning  the  execution  of  the  half-pay  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  or  in  some  other  way  that  may  be  more  agreeable.”4 

On  November  24,  as  scheduled,  the  delegates  of  the  officers 
of  the  Northern  Army  assembled.  The  Massachusetts  Line 
sent  Major  General  Knox,  Brigadier  General  Paterson,  Colonels 
Greaton  and  Crane,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maxwell;  nine 
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others  were  on  hand  representing  the  officers  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  Lines.  The 
meeting*  unanimously  chose  Knox  as  chairman  of  a committee 
which  included  Brigadier  General  Huntington  of  Connecticut, 
Colonel  Crane  and  Dr.  Eustis  of  Massachusetts  (for  the  Hos- 
pital Department),  and  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt  of  New  York, 
to  draft  a memorial  that  would  be  placed  before  the  whole  Line 
at  the  end  of  the  month.5 

On  December  i the  Line  of  the  army  finally  approved  an 
“address  and  petition  of  the  army  of  the  United  States”  and  of 
“their  brethren  the  soldiers.”  In  bitter  phrases,  prefiguring 
those  of  the  Newburgh  Addresses  shortly  to  appear,  the  memo- 
rial complained  that  “shadows  had  been  offered”  to  the  officers, 
while  the  substance  had  been  “gleaned  by  others.” 

The  citizens  murmur  at  the  greatness  of  their  taxes,  and  are  aston- 
ished that  no  part  reaches  the  army.  The  numerous  demands,  which 
are  between  the  first  collectors  and  the  soldiers,  swallow  up  the 
whole  ....  We  have  borne  all  that  men  can  bear  — our  property  is 
expended  — our  private  resources  are  at  an  end,  and  our  friends 
are  wearied  out  and  disgusted  with  our  incessant  applications. 

The  half-pay  was  simply  an  “honorable  and  just  recompense 
for  several  years  hard  service,  in  which  the  health  and  fortunes 
of  the  officers  had  been  worn  down  and  exhausted.”  Yet  para- 
doxically, because  of  it,  too  many  citizens  had  placed  them  in 
an  “odious  point  of  view.”  They  were  willing,  however,  to  meet 
the  objectors  half-way,  although  it  would  be  criminal  “to  con- 
ceal the  general  dissatisfaction”  which  prevailed  after  seven 
long  years  of  evils  and  injuries.  To  prevent  “any  altercations 
and  distinctions”  tending  to  disrupt  the  community,  the  offi- 
cers were  “willing  to  commute  the  half-pay  pledge,  for  full 
pay  for  a certain  number  of  years,  or  for  a sum  in  gross,”  as 
should  be  agreed  to  by  Major  General  Alexander  McDougall, 
Colonel  Matthias  Ogden  and  Colonel  John  Brooks,  whom  they 
had  chosen  as  bearers  of  their  memorial.6 

By  December  21  the  memorial  was  on  its  way  to  Philadelphia 
and  Knox  was  advising  the  secretary  of  war  that  “the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Army,  from  the  drummer  to  the  highest  officer,  are 
so  keen  for  some  pay  that  I shudder  at  the  idea  of  their  not  re- 
ceiving it.  The  utmost  period  of  sufferance  upon  that  head  has 
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arrived.  The  attempt  to  lengthen  it,  will  undubitably  occasion 
convulsions.”7  It  was  in  this  atmosphere  of  grievance  and  ten- 
sion that  the  committee  presented  its  memorial  to  Congress  on 
January  6,  1783. 

Philadelphia  a forewarned  Congress  awaited  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  army  and  on  January  6 promptly  referred 
their  memorial  — in  view  of  its  importance  — to  a Grand  Com- 
mittee, which  thereupon  delegated  its  task  to  a sub-committee 
composed  of  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Rutledge.  It  was  this  sub- 
committee that  a week  later  heard  the  ominous  message  of  Mc- 
Dougall,  Ogden,  and  Brooks : desertion  and  mutiny  would  be  the 
result  of  rejection;  the  officers,  resenting  the  label  of  pension- 
ers, were  ready  for  extreme  measures.  Civil  deputies,  they 
hinted,  never  adjourned  without  their  salaries  in  hand.  The 
“civil  deputies”  in  Philadelphia  listened  gravely;  the  Grand 
Committee  was  properly  sympathetic;  and  on  January  25  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  submitted  its  report  to  Congress. 

It  is  in  certain  phrases  of  Hamilton’s  report  that  a new  de- 
velopment of  the  problem  of  the  corps  may  be  discerned  and 
an  important  aspect  of  state  and  national  politics  of  the  follow- 
ing decade  made  out  in  embryo.  If,  up  to  this  time,  the  majority 
of  the  officers  had  conceived  of  their  grievances  as  peculiar  and 
isolated,  they  were  now  to  realize  that  such  was  not  the  case 
— that,  in  fact,  besieging  Congress  at  the  same  moment  was 
another  and  more  powerful  group  which  sought  in  an  alliance 
with  the  officers  of  the  army  a victory  that  perhaps  neither 
could  gain  alone.  This  resourceful,  intrepid  group  was  that  of 
the  civilian  public  creditors  — some  in  office  and  some  only 
with  friends  in  office  — who  in  the  paradoxical  alliance  of 
those  who  had  been  “offered  shadows”  with  those  who  had 
“gleaned  the  substance,”  thought  they  could  fashion  a blud- 
geon to  force  the  country  to  grant  both  claims.  Nor  was  the 
army  itself  lacking  in  men  who  ardently  desired  — as  Arm- 
strong later  put  it  to  Horatio  Gates  — to  prepare  the  minds 
of  the  officers  “for  some  manly,  vigorous  association  with  the 
other  public  creditors  . . . .”8 

Thus  the  nub  of  Hamilton’s  report  was  not  so  much  to  be 
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found  in  its  general  approval  of  the  claims  of  the  officers  as  in 
its  clear  statement  that  “the  troops  of  the  United  States  in 
common  with  all  the  creditors  of  the  same”  had  an  “undoubted 
right”  to  expect  payment  as  promised  and  that  Congress  ought 
to  obtain  from  the  states  the  sum  necessary  to  fund  the  nation- 
al debt.  What  Hamilton  was  saying  in  public,  Gouverneur 
Morris,  one  of  the  more  astute  manipulators,  was  writing  in 
private.  “I  am  most  perfectly  convinced,”  he  advised  Major 
General  Greene  in  February,  “that  (with  the  due  exception  of 
miracles)  there  is  no  probability  the  states  will  ever  make  such 
grants  (to  provide  a revenue  to  discharge  all  debts)  unless  the 
army  be  united  and  determined  in  pursuit  of  it;  and  unless  they 
be  firmly  supported,  and  as  firmly  support  the  other  public 
creditors.”  In  this  way  the  necessity  of  the  officers  was  to  pro- 
duce the  opportunity  of  Morris  and  his  friends.  “Necessity 
alone  can  work  a reform,”  wrote  Hamilton  in  guarded  lan- 
guage to  Washington  in  March.9  Indeed  there  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  an  organized  and  reckless  group  existed  in  Con- 
gress — with  Morris  as  its  leader  — which  trifled  with  the 
idea  of  an  army  coup  and  attempted  to  force  events  in  that  di- 
rection. Nor  was  the  cabal  undetected  by  men  close  to  the 
scene.  “Every  engine  is  at  work  here,”  wrote  Arthur  Lee  at  the 
end  of  January  1783,  “to  obtain  permanent  taxes  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Collectors  by  Congress,  in  the  States.  The  terror 
of  a mutinying  Army  is  played  off  with  considerable  efficacy” 
— an  opinion  echoed  by  Madison,  who  in  some  random  minutes 
of  the  time  noted  that  by  “private  letters  from  the  army  & 
other  circumstances  there  appeared  good  ground  for  suspect- 
ing that  the  Civil  creditors  were  intriguing  in  order  to  inflame 
the  army  into  such  desperation  as  wd  produce  a general  pro- 
vision for  the  public  debts.”10 

It  was  not  to  be  all  clear  sailing,  however,  for  Hamilton  and 
Morris.  Within  Congress  an  opposing  group  — one  also  germi- 
nal to  the  politics  of  the  succeeding  decade  — was  also  formu- 
lating its  platform.  Commutation  and  the  funding  of  the  debt, 
declared  Mercer  of  Virginia,  tended  “to  establish  and  perpetu- 
ate a moneyed  interest  in  the  United  States”  that  would  gain 
the  ascendance  of  the  “landed”  interest.  The  intransigent  atti- 
tudes of  both  groups  was  to  produce  a dilemma;  for,  as  pawns 
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in  a conflict  between  a landed  and  a moneyed  interest,  the  offi- 
cers could  be  “used”  only  so  far.  At  a certain  point  the  army 
might  become  dangerous  — the  destroyer  of  both  systems,  the 
creator  of  a new.  Among  the  public  creditors  and  their  cham- 
pions there  dwelt  the  fear  that  they  might  sow  the  wind  and 
reap  the  whirlwind.  “What  is  the  true  line  of  policy?”  cate- 
chised Hamilton  of  Washington  in  a letter  of  February  7 — 
and  proceeded  to  answer  his  own  question : 

The  great  desideratum  at  present  is  the  establishment  of  general 
funds,  which  alone  can  do  justice  to  the  creditors  of  the  United 
States  (of  whom  the  army  forms  the  most  meritorious  class),  re- 
store public  credit,  and  supply  the  future  wants  of  Government. 
This  is  the  object  of  all  men  of  sense;  in  this  the  influence  of  the 
army,  properly  directed,  may  cooperate  . . . 

“The  claims  of  the  army,”  believed  Hamilton,  “urged  with 
moderation,  but  with  firmness,”  might  produce  “a  concurrence 
in  the  measures  which  the  exigencies  of  affairs  demand.”  The 
difficulty,  however  — was  how  “to  keep  a complaining  and  suf- 
fering army  within  the  bounds  of  moderation.”  This  nice  prob- 
lem was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts  when  in  mid-March  he 
wrote  to  Washington:  “If  no  excesses  take  place  I shall  not  be 
sorry  that  ill-humours  have  appeared.  I shall  not  regret  impor- 
tunity, if  temperate,  from  the  Army.”11 

In  the  last  analysis  the  fate  of  the  memorial  submitted  in 
January  was  not  to  be  decided  by  the  debate  and  maneuver 
that  smothered  it  in  Congress  but  by  the  heat  generated  from 
the  cauldron  of  grievance  at  Newburgh.  The  committee  of  offi- 
cers had  only  “delays  and  dilemmas,”  as  Madison  phrased  it, 
to  report  to  their  comrades  through  February  and  March.  Nor 
were  the  concerted,  if  unsuccessful,  efforts  of  the  New  England 
delegates  — following  the  secretary  of  war’s  advice  — to  have 
the  whole  matter  referred  to  the  states  calculated  to  fill  the 
hearts  of  the  Massachusetts  officers  with  joy.  The  effect  was  as 
Knox  had  feared  months  before  — to  “blow  up  a flame  in  the 
Army.”  Upon  the  report  sent  him  by  McDougall  and  Ogden 
on  February  21  Knox  commented  with  disgust  — the  business 
seemed  “more  remote  from  a decision”  than  it  had  been  before 
the  submission  of  the  memorial : 

Posterity  will  hardly  believe  that  an  army  contended  incessantly 
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for  eight  years  under  a constant  pressure  of  misery  to  establish  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  without  knowing  who  were  to  compen- 
sate them  or  whether  they  were  ever  to  receive  any  reward  for 
their  services. 

Copies  of  the  report  had  been  distributed  ‘To  the  different  parts 
of  the  army”  but  he  had  “not  called  any  number  of  officers  to- 
gether to  discuss  it,”  because  nothing  they  could  say  could 
solve  the  dilemma.  To  McDougall  on  March  3 Knox  wrote  that 
the  army  was  “impatiently  waiting  the  result”  of  his  mission. 
“I  most  earnestly  conjure  you,”  he  implored  his  countryman 
Lincoln  a week  later,  “to  urge  that  everything  respecting  the 
army  be  decided  upon  before  peace  takes  place.”  Let  the  pub- 
lic “only  comply  with  their  own  promises,”  and  the  soldiers 
would  return  home,  “the  lambs  and  bees  of  the  community” ; 
otherwise  they  would  become  “its  tigers  and  wolves.”  It  is  the 
tone  of  the  Newburgh  Addresses  which  appeared  a week  later. 
Even  while  Armstrong’s  leaflets  were  circulating  through 
camp,  McDougall,  the  only  member  of  the  committee  remain- 
ing in  Philadelphia,  was  writing  to  Knox  that  unless  there  was 
a hopeful  turn  in  affairs,  he  would  soon  confess  failure  of  the 
mission  and  return  home.  Knox  was  by  turns  furious  and  hope- 
less. Those,  who  by  “their  illiberality,”  he  replied,  “had  driven 
the  army  to  the  very  brink  of  destruction,  ought  to  be  punished 
with  severity.”  He  knew  not  “how  by  any  violence”  the  officers 
could  obtain  a settlement  of  accounts  and  the  half-pay.  “En- 
deavor, my  dear  friend,”  he  concluded,  “once  more  to  convince 
the  obdurate  of  the  awful  evils  which  may  arise  from  postpon- 
ing a decision  on  the  subjects  of  our  address.”  To  the  secre- 
tary of  war  by  the  same  post  went  the  advice  that  the  “officers 
are  waiting  impatiently  the  result  of  General  McDougall’s 
mission.”  Their  anxiety  had  “almost  heightened  to  despair.” 
What  was  more,  papers  had  been  “distributed  by  unknown 
persons,  calling  the  body  of  the  officers  together”  to  redress 
their  grievances.12 

HETHER  the  Massachusetts  officers  were  pawns  or 
principals  in  the  events  transpiring  in  the  cantonments  on  the 
Hudson  during  the  opening  months  of  1783,  whether  they  were 
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involved  in  the  direct  preparation  of  the  two  papers  “distri- 
buted by  unknown  persons”  at  Newburgh  in  March,  must  re- 
main largely  conjecture.  That  they  still  remained  the  active 
center  of  the  movement  now  being  hurried  to  climax  by  Arm- 
strong’s leaflets  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Brooks  had  been  with 
the  committee  at  Philadelphia;  Knox  was  in  constant  com- 
munication with  Lincoln,  the  secretary  of  war,  and  with  others 
of  influence  in  and  near  Congress;  and  Heath  commanded  the 
Northern  army  under  Washington.  Although  Armstrong  never 
divulged  the  mechanics  of  the  cabal,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  Newburgh  Addresses  were  the  independent  work  of  one 
man.  The  chances  are  that  while  some  of  the  Massachusetts 
officers  were  willing  to  go  the  whole  way  in  military  adven- 
ture, others  hung  back  to  side  with  Washington  against  any 
plan  for  an  officers’  coup . 

Knox,  Brooks,  Putnam,  and  the  paymaster  general,  Thomas 
Pickering,  were  the  Massachusetts  officers  who  in  hindsight 
seem  connected  in  some  direct  way  with  the  affair.13  It  is  well 
known  that  Washington  had  been  informed  of  the  Addresses 
prior  to  their  appearance;  the  evidence  reveals  that  either 
Brooks  or  Knox  was  the  direct  informer,  or  that  Brooks  con- 
fided in  Knox  who  carried  the  news  to  Washington.  It  is  no 
far-fetched  inference  that  at  one  point  places  Brooks,  either 
alone  or  together  with  Knox,  in  active  or  passive  collusion  with 
Armstrong  — and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  possibly 
one  or  both  betrayed  the  business  to  Washington  and  that 
both  were  members  of  the  committee  which  later  so  graciously 
replied  to  the  commander-in-chief’s  dramatic  polemic  against 
them.  Knox’s  role  is  always  somewhat  suspect.  In  February 
Hamilton  had  counselled  Washington  that  it  would  be  advis- 
able for  him  not  to  discountenance  the  attempt  of  the  officers 
to  seek  redress  of  their  grievances,  “but  rather,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  confidential  and  prudent  persons,  to  take  the  direc- 
tion” of  affairs.  The  postscript  of  his  letter  had  read  as  follows : 
“General  Knox  has  the  confidence  of  the  Army,  and  is  a man 
of  sense.  I think  he  may  be  safely  made  use  of  . . . .”  Nor  was 
the  chief  of  artillery  a merely  passive  tool.  If  Washington  made 
use  of  a willing  Knox,  the  latter  made  use  of  Rufus  Putnam, 
who  had  been  promoted  to  brigadier  general  in  January  and 
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whose  part  was  played  behind  the  scenes  in  the  preparation  of 
a draft  reply  to  Armstrong’s  appeal.  As  for  Brooks,  his  intimacy 
with  Washington  was  to  incur  the  wrath  of  Armstrong,  who 
at  the  end  of  April  wrote  to  Gates : 

Mr.  Brooks  was  sent  from  hence  [to  carry  the  officers’  memorial 
to  Congress],  with  orders  to  break  off  sentiments  like  those  con- 
tained in  the  anonymous  Address  to  the  Officers,  and  to  prepare 
their  minds  for  some  manly,  vigorous  association  with  the  other 
public  creditors  — but  the  timid  wretch  discovered  it  to  the  only 
man,  from  whom  he  was  to  have  kept  it,  and  concealed  it  from 
those,  to  whom  he  had  expressly  engaged  to  make  it  known. 

Brooks,  in  other  words,  had  betrayed  the  plot  to  the  comman- 
der-in-chief — who  was  not  to  have  been  consulted  till  some 
later  period.  “Such  a villain!”  concluded  Armstrong.14 

As  for  Pickering,  his  letter  of  March  16,  describing  Wash- 
ington’s rebuttal  of  Armstrong’s  impassioned  argument,  raises 
the  question  of  his  possible  collaboration  with  Gouverneur 
Morris,  the  assistant  superintendent  of  finance.  “The  result  of 
this  meeting,”  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  “has  given  me  another  in- 
stance of  the  fickleness  of  popular  assemblies,  and  shown  how 
easily  a fluent  orator,  with  plausability  only  to  support  him, 
may  govern  them  as  he  will.”  Pickering,  however,  was  satis- 
fied. “The  great  object  I had  in  view  at  the  meeting  is  effected, 
— I mean,  the  informing  of  Congress,  that  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  Army  not  to  be  disbanded  until  their  accounts  were  settled, 
and  funds  established  to  pay  them.  In  this  measure  I extended 
my  views  beyond  the  Army.  I cast  my  eye  on  the  numerous 
public  creditors  who  at  present  have  but  a hope  that  they  will 
ever  be  paid.”  Pickering,  of  course,  was  not  alone  in  this  view. 
To  Lincoln  on  the  same  day  Knox  suggested  that  it  would  be 
well  to  publish  an  account  of  the  affair:  “If  the  people  have  the 
most  latent  spark  of  gratitude  this  Generous  proceeding  of  the 
army  must  call  it  forth.”15  If  there  was  no  actual  collusion 
among  Morris,  Armstrong,  Hamilton,  Pickering,  and  Knox, 
the  meeting  of  minds  is  nevertheless  worthy  of  note.16 

About  one  thing  Pickering  was  uncannily  right.  His  “great 
object”  had  been  accomplished.  Congress  had  at  last  been  forced 
to  realize  that  the  corps  had  reached  the  end  of  its  patience;  if 
up  to  this  time  the  problem  had  been  how  to  keep  an  army  to- 
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gether  without  redressing  the  grievances  of  its  officers,  now, 
with  formal  peace  in  sight,  it  was  a question  of  treating  with  a 
mutinous  force  that  refused  to  disband  until  justice  was  done. 
Nothing  is  “too  extravagant  to  expect  from  men  who  conceive 
they  are  ungratefully  and  unjustly  dealt  by,”  wrote  Washing- 
ton privately  to  Joseph  Jones  on  March  18.  On  the  same  day  he 
apprised  Congress  of  this  by  now  inescapable  fact,  describing 
the  events  at  Newburgh  and  urging  that  arrears  be  adjusted 
and  the  half-pay  promise  made  good  without  delay.17 

This  time,  however,  Washington’s  warnings,  made  vivid  by 
the  lightning  at  Newburgh,  were  not  to  go  unheeded.  Congress 
at  last  moved  and  the  opposers  of  half-pay  reluctantly  swung 
into  line.  On  March  22  — the  day  Washington’s  letter  reached 
Philadelphia  — the  delegates  of  nine  states,  including  the  four 
from  Massachusetts,  voted  to  commute  half-pay  for  life  into  a 
lump-sum  settlement  of  five  years  full  pay  in  cash  or  six  per 
cent  securities,  at  the  option  of  Congress,  an  arrangement 
which  awarded  $9960  to  a major  general  and  $1200  to  an  en- 
sign. The  decision  of  the  delegates,  however,  did  not  fill  them 
with  much  joy.  The  cost  of  commutation  was  estimated  at 
$5,000,000  with  an  annual  interest  charge  of  $300,000  — and 
the  army  still  awaited  its  back-pay.  But  “events  much  more 
serious”  were  foreshadowed  in  the  failure  to  act.  “God  only 
knows,”  worried  Madison,  “how  the  plans  in  agitation  for  sat- 
isfying [the  army’s]  just  expectations  will  terminate;  or  what 
will  be  the  issue  in  case  they  should  be  abortive.”  Spacious 
promises,  declared  the  North  Carolina  delegate,  “are  found  to 
be  very  light  food.  Our  Army  and  all  other  public  Creditors  wish 
for  something  more  substantial,  for  whatever  has  been  fabled 
concerning  the  Chamelion,  it  is  generally  believed  that  no  ani- 
mal can  live  on  air.  Money,  or  good  securities  are  desired,  we 
have  neither.”18 

C/OMMUTATION  was  not  something  newly  hatched  at  the 
moment.  More  than  two  months  before,  Knox  had  informed 
the  secretary  of  war  that  “nearly  all  officers“  preferred  it;  in 
any  case  he  thought  it  wise  to  have  Congress  direct  a resolve 
to  the  states  that  disliked  the  half-pay,  urging  that  they  com- 
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mute  it  “to  six  or  seven  years”  full  pay  in  compensation  for 
services.  Almost  unanimously  now  the  Lines  voted  to  accept 
the  new  system.  Although  some  forty-three  years  later  it  was 
claimed  that  many  of  the  younger  officers  — to  whom  the  life- 
pension  must  have  been  understandably  attractive  — had  been 
reluctant  to  accept  commutation,  there  is  no  contemporary 
evidence  to  support  the  charge.19  The  reasons  are  obvious: 
first,  commutation  might  serve  to  counteract  popular  obloquy 
associated  with  a pension  system  and  smooth  the  way  for  ap- 
proval in  the  states;  second,  more  adequately  than  a half-pay 
pension,  it  would  provide  a sizeable  capital  at  the  end  of  the 
war  to  discharge  piled-up  debts,  revive  old  businesses  or  start 
new  ones.  By  the  end  of  October  1783  the  secretary  of  war  re- 
ported that  commutation  had  been  accepted  by  the  Lines  of 
ten  states,  including  Massachusetts,  and  by  numerous  separate 
commands  and  individuals.20 

Thus  in  the  early  months  of  1783  the  “threat”  of  peace  — 
the  desperate  feeling  that  they  would  be  dispersed  before  griev- 
ances were  redressed  — had  driven  the  officers  to  decisive  ac- 
tion. On  March  23,  the  day  after  the  commutation  act  had  been 
passed,  Congress  received  news  that  the  preliminaries  to  peace 
had  been  signed  at  Versailles.  When  a few  weeks  later  on  April 
11  Congress  proclaimed  the  official  cessation  of  hostilities,  it 
seemed  to  some  as  if  a fresh  and  hopeful  era  was  opening.  Yet 
the  peace  itself  had  already  created  a new  and  urgent  problem. 
“Our  Circumstances,”  complained  Richard  Peters  to  Baron 
Steuben  in  April,  “afford  an  odd  Contrast  to  those  we  have 
heretofore  experienced.  The  Difficulty  which  heretofore  op- 
press’d us  was  how  to  raise  an  Army.  The  one  which  now  em- 
barrasses us  is  how  to  dissolve  it.”  True  enough,  the  officers 
now  had  the  commutation  settlement  — but  what  of  cash?  Not 
until  November  would  Paymaster  General  Pickering  begin  to 
hand  out  — not  specie  — but  six  percent  certificates  payable 
to  the  bearer  on  demand  — and  1784  would  be  well  under  way 
before  the  distribution  was  completed.  By  this  time,  the  certi- 
ficates would  already  have  depreciated  to  approximately  one- 
eighth  of  their  face  value.  Meanwhile,  the  war  had  ended;  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  were  penniless  and  in  debt;  the  prospect  of  re- 
turning home  with  empty  pockets  was  not  a happy  one.21 
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Washington  was  therefore  rudely  forced  to  interrupt  the 
hosannas  and  bluntly  to  ask  Congress  what  to  do  with  the 
army.  The  Connecticut  non-commissioned  officers  were  de- 
manding half-pay;  uneasiness  reigned  everywhere.  He>  sug- 
gested that  the  men  keep  their  arms  and  equipment.  Congress, 
immediately  agreeing,  authorized  him  to  grant  furloughs  for 
all  soldiers  enlisted  for  the  war  and  for  a proportionate  number 
of  officers.  In  April,  Knox,  the  future  secretary  of  war,  was  al- 
ready elaborating  to  Washington  his  idea  of  a revised  militia 
system  and  national  legionary  army  of  three  corps;  but  Con- 
gress had  no  definite  ideas  on  the  army  except  to  get  rid  of  it  as 
soon  as  possible.  As  for  the  civilian  creditor  group,  its  cham- 
pions, Gouverneur  Morris  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  seem  to 
have  recognized  that  commutation  had  foiled  for  the  time  being 
their  plan  to  exploit  the  grievances  of  the  corps;  while  Arm- 
strong, who  was  now  in  Philadelphia  attempting  to  rally  his 
colleagues  to  further  demands  on  Congress,  was  evidently 
meeting  with  no  success.  The  officers  no  doubt  sensed  this  at- 
titude. “The  Army  is  disgusted  at  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  sent  about  their  business  — without  pay,  and  without  even 
thanks  for  eight  years’  toils  and  dangers!”  wrote  Pickering  to 
Hodgdon,  the  commissary  general  of  military  stores;  “ ’Tis 
painful  to  think  of  it,  and  of  the  wretched  condition  of  great 
numbers  in  consequence  of  the  service.”22 

When  on  June  2 Washington  issued  his  furlough  order  to  the 
officers  of  the  Line,  it  excited  profound  dismay  and  produced, 
three  days  later,  another  petition  — a “pathetic  representation,” 
Madison  called  it,  “in  behalf  of  the  generals  & officers,  com- 
manding regiments  and  corps  in  the  cantonment  of  Hudson’s 
River,”  signed  by  Major  General  Heath  of  Massachusetts  as 
president.  Congress  had  promised  that  “accounts  would  be  liqui- 
dated, the  balances  ascertained  and  adequate  funds  provided 
for  payment”  previous  to  disbandment.  It  was  with  a “mixture 
of  astonishment  and  chagrin”  that  the  officers  viewed 

the  late  resolve  of  Congress,  by  which  the  soldiers  for  the  war,  and 
a proportionate  number  of  officers,  are  to  be  furloughed  without 
anyone  of  those  important  objects  being  accomplished,  and  to  com- 
plete the  scene  of  woe,  are  to  be  compelled  to  leave  the  army,  with- 
out the  means  of  defraying  the  debts  we  have  necessarily  incurred 
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in  the  course  of  service,  or  even  of  gratifying  those  Menials  in  the 
pittance  which  is  their  due;  much  less,  to  carry  with  us  that  sup- 
port and  comfort  to  our  families,  of  which,  from  our  long  military 
services,  they  have  been  deprived.  No  less  exposed  then,  to  the  in- 
sults of  the  meanest  followers  of  the  army,  than  to  the  arrests  of 
the  sheriffs,  deprived  of  the  ability  to  assist  our  families : and  with- 
out an  evidence,  that  anything  is  due  to  us  for  our  services ; and, 
consequently,  without  the  least  prospect  of  obtaining  credit  for 
even  a temporary  subsistence  until  we  can  get  into  business  — to 
what  quarter  can  we  look? 

What  the  officers  demanded  was  clear:  Washington  must  re- 
vise his  order  so  that  no  officer  or  soldier  would  be  obliged  to 
accept  a furlough  until  Congress  had  liquidated  accounts,  as- 
certained balances,  and  provided  for  all  sums  due  “including 
commutation.”23 

It  was  another  crisis,  but  Washington,  although  harassed 
by  a mutiny  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops  which  had  sent  Con- 
gress scurrying  to  Princeton,  handled  it  as  adroitly  as  he  had 
the  Armstrong  affair  a few  months  before.  Broadly  interpret- 
ing24 his  instructions  from  Congress,  he  advised  Heath  on  June 
26  that  furloughs  were  a matter  of  choice  and  that  soldiers  and 
officers  could  accept  or  reject  them  as  they  pleased.  A mes- 
senger had  been  sent  to  hurry  the  three  months  certificates  and 
accounts  would  be  settled  in  a few  days.  The  explanation  ap- 
parently satisfied  the  petitioners  for  there  was  no  further  ac- 
tion. Furloughing  now  went  ahead  rapidly  “with  perfect  good 
order,”  Washington  reported,  although  the  soldiers  had  had 
no  “settlement  of  their  Accounts  of  a farthing  of  money  in 
their  pockets.25 

On  June  8 Washington  addressed  a circular  letter  to  the 
governors  of  the  states,  to  which  he  attached  a sheaf  of  papers 
relating  to  half-pay  and  commutation.  It  was  his  parting  word 
to  the  nation.  Commutation,  he  maintained,  was  a part  of  an 
officer’s  share  and  not  a pension;  “it  was  the  price  of  their 
blood,  and  your  independency.”  With  his  usual  clarity  he  forsaw 
an  issue  of  the  future  and  attempted,  lamely  to  be  sure,  to  de- 
fend the  distinction  between  officer  and  private  in  the  final 
settlement.26  A week  later  the  cantonments  on  the  Hudson 
were  deserted  except  for  a body  of  three-year  men  to  be  re- 
tained until  the  British  evacuated  New  York.  This  ignominious 
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parting  had  none  of  the  poignant  austerity  of  the  farewell  at 
Fraunces  Tavern  six  months  later. 
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Henry  James  and  Rome 

By  EDWARD  STONE 

IN  “The  Last  of  the  Valerii”  (1874)  Henry  James  was  work- 
ing with  a centuries-old  theme  borrowed,  presumably,  from 
Prosper  Merimee,  to  whom  he  openly  recorded  his  early 
homage.1  Yet  the  “Valerii”  and  others  of  his  fictions  at  this 
time  are  as  “highly  documentary'’  of  the  enchantment  which 
the  antiquity  of  the  Italian  capital  worked  on  Henry  James  as 
they  are  of  an  early  artistic  indebtedness. 

James’s  reverence  for  such  Italian  cities  as  Florence  and 
Venice  was  unqualified;  he  recorded  it  in  various  short  sketches 
as  well  as  in  “The  Madonna  of  the  Future,”  “The  Aspern 
Papers,”  The  Princess  Ccisamassima,  and  The  Wings  of  the  Dove . 
As  for  Rome,  his  feelings  were  mixed.  What  he  had  to  say 
about  it,  whether  in  person  or  fiction,  depended  on  whether  he 
found  its  immemorial  antiquity  dazzling  or  oppressive. 

As  a traveler  of  twenty-six,  he  could  write  ecstatically  to  his 
brother  William:  “From  mid-day  to  dusk  I have  been  roaming 
the  streets.  Que  vous  en  dirai-je?  At  last  — for  the  first  time  — 
I live!  It  beats  everything  ....  I went  reeling*  and  moaning 
through  the  streets  in  a fever  of  enjoyment.”2  This  enthusiasm 
was  not  long  in  asserting  itself  fictionally.  The  nostalgic  re- 
flection of  the  young  Hubert  Lawrence  of  Watch  and  Ward 
(1871)  might  have  come  from  James’s  own  lips:  “Ah,  as  I sat 
there,  how  the  Campagna  used  to  take  up  the  tale  and  respond 
to  my  printed  page!  If  I know  anything  of  the  lesson  of  his- 
tory ....  I learned  it  in  that  enchanted  air  !”3  Only  a few  years 
later,  Rowland  Mallett  of  Roderick  Hudson  (1875)  after  listen- 
ing to  the  learned  discourses  of  the  Cavaliers,  practically  re- 
peats Hubert’s  words : “ ‘If  history  could  always  be  taught  in 
this  fashion’  thought  Rowland.  ‘It’s  the  ideal  — strolling  up 
and  down  on  the  very  spot  commemorated,  hearing  sympa- 
thetic anecdotes  from  deeply  indigenous  lips.’  ”4 

Yet  the  same  site,  for  example,  which  inspired  such  “deli- 
cious pain”  in  Hubert  Lawrence  often  has  less  pleasurable  as- 
sociations for  the  narrator  of  “Travelling  Companions”  (1870), 
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who  indulges  in  “super-sensitive  flights”  on  the  Campagna  and 
refers  to  “times  when  the  air  seemed  so  heavy  with  the  exhala- 
tion of  unburied  death,  so  bright  with  sheeted  ghosts,  that  I 
turned  about  and  galloped  back  to  the  city.”5  And  opposing 
Rowland  Mallett’s  rapture  is  the  testimony  of  his  charge,  the 
sculptor  Roderick  Hudson,  who  cannot  succeed  in  perceiving 
Stendhal’s  beaute  parfaite  in  Rome.  As  he  tells  Rowland,  “I 
don’t  find  it  . . . when  I . . . walk  through  these  squalid  black 
streets  [at  night]  and  go  out  into  the  Forum  and  see  a few  old 
battered  stone  posts  standing  there  like  gnawed  bones  stuck 
into  the  earth.  Everything  is  mean  and  dusky  and  shabby  . . . .”6 
It  was  this  twofold  aspect  of  the  superimposed  centuries  of 
the  city  that  inspired  the  weird  “Last  of  the  Valerii,”  that  gave 
the  Merimee  myth  immediate  meaning  for  the  impressionable 
young  American  traveler.  Lounging  on  a sunny  day  over  the 
railing  guarding  the  excavations  of  the  Forum,  Henry  James 
both  rejoiced  and  winced  at  seeing  “the  past,  the  ancient  world 
. . . bodily  turned  up  with  a spade  ....  The  pleasure  is  the  same 
— in  kind  — as  what  you  get  at  Pompeii,  and  the  pain  the 
same.”7  From  an  unforgettable  occasion  like  this,  like  the  view  of 
the  tomb  of  the  Valerii  on  the  Via  Appia  Nuova,  and  of  the 
head  of  a Juno  herself  hidden  behind  a shutter  at  a villa  — from 
these  personal  incidents  to  the  fictional  situation  of  the  statue 
of  Juno  unearthed  at  the  Roman  villa  for  the  last  of  the  Valerii’s 
fanatical  delight  was,  as  Mr.  Edel  has  shown,  an  understand- 
able transition.8 

Although  James  never  attempted  another  story  quite  like 
the  “Valerii,”  he  by  no  means  forgot  the  strong  spell  that  Rome 
had  early  woven  around  him.  At  the  age  of  seventy  he  could 
quote  from  memory  the  following  “faint  thin  shred”  of  an  un- 
published poem  by  a boyhood  friend  which  this  brooding  as- 
pect of  Rome  had  contributed  to  his  phantasy: 

Harold,  rememberest  thou  the  day, 

We  rode  along  the  Appian  Way? 

Neglected  tomb  and  altar  cast 

Their  lengthening  shadow  o’er  the  plain, 

And  while  we  talked  the  mighty  past 
Around  us  lived  and  breathed  again 

Thirty  years  after  writing  his  fiction  about  the  statue-enchant- 
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ed  Count,  renewed  excavation  in  Rome  again  wrenched  James’s 
sense  of  the  past  and  evoked  the  same  pleasure  and  pain.  Let 
the  “new”  Italy  of  the  twentieth  century  come  into  being,  he  wrote, 
let  there  be  “fewer  feasts  of  the  Church”  — “for  the  senses,”  at 
least,  there  was  in  each  spadeful  of  earth  thrown  up  the  boon 
of  “the  recovered  treasure  of  antiquity” : 

The  saints  ...  all  the  Catholic  pomp,  have  retired  from  the  fore- 
ground, but  the  gods  of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  the  statues  of  the 
heroes,  the  fragments  of  the  temples,  the  rutted  slabs  of  the  old 
pavements,  do  what  they  can  to  occupy  it.10 

How  inappreciably,  after  all,  had  the  Count’s  admitted  be- 
witchment by  “the  old  feasts  and  the  old  worships,  the  old  be- 
lievers and  the  old  gods”  changed  in  a generation’s  time! 


Notes 

1.  Pauli  F.  Baum,  “The  Young  Man  Betrothed  to  a Statue,”  PMLA,  1919, 
523-579;  Cornelia  P.  Kelley,  “The  Early  Development  of  Henry  James,”  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Studies  in  Language  and  Literature , 1930,  153-156;  Leon 
Edel,  ed.,  The  Ghostly  Tales  of  Henry  James,  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  1948,  70. 
Also,  cf.  Nation,  February  12,  1874,  m. 

2.  Letter  to  William  James,  October  30,  1869.  Percy  Lubbock,  ed.,  The 
Letters  of  Henry  James,  New  York  1920,  I,  24. 

3.  Atlantic  Monthly,  October  1871,  423. 

4.  Ibid.,  June  1875,  653*  5-  Ibid.,  December  1870,  695. 

6.  Ibid.,  July  1875,  64.  7.  Ibid.,  July  1873,  5. 

8.  Op.  cit.,  69-70. 

9.  William  James  appears  to  have  recited  to  Henry  these  lines,  which 
were  “to  stick  in  my  remembrance  for  reasons  independent  of  [their]  quality” 
(A  Small  Boy  and  Others,  New  York  1913,  391). 

10.  William  Wetmore  Story  and  his  Friends,  Boston  1903,  I,  94-95. 


The  Correspondence  of  R.  W.  Griswold 

This  is  the  fourteenth  and  last  installment  of  the  descriptive 
catalogue  of  the  Library’s  Griswold  Collection  — of  the  cor- 
respondence of  Rufus  Wilmot  Griswold,  critic,  poet,  and  an- 
thologist, and  editor  of  Graham's  Magazine  from  1842-1843. 
Earlier  portions  appeared  in  More  Books  for  March,  April,  May, 
and  June  1941,  February  and  September  1943,  and  in  the  July 
and  October  1949,  the  January,  April,  July,  and  October  1950, 
and  the  January  1951  issues  of  The  B.P.L  Quarterly. 

HITE,  Thomas  Willis,  1788-1843.  A.L.S.  To  Horace  Gree- 
ley. ip.  11  x 8 in.  Oct.  30,  1840. 

[Richmond,  Va.]  Encloses  bill  for  B.  F.  Butler.  Writer’s  financial  diffi- 
culties increase.  Asks  Greeley  to  give  the  November  issue  of  the  Messenger 
the  best  notice  possible.  Praises  R.  W.  Griswold. 

Gris.  Corr.,  p.  47. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  11x8  in.  Oct.  1840. 

[Richmond,  Va.]  Thanks  Griswold  for  his  poem  which  will  be  published 
in  the  November  Messenger.  Thanks  him  for  his  notice  of  the  September 
and  October  issues  of  the  same  magazine. 

Gris.  Corr.,  p.  47.  Griswold’s  poem  “Be  True  to  Thyself”  appeared  in 
the  November  1840  issue  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  p.  713. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  2 pp.  12x8  in.  July  17,  1841. 

[Richmond,  Va.]  Would  like  an  article  by  Griswold  on  Longfellow  or 
Mount  Auburn  [Cemetery],  or  any  subject.  Would  appreciate  a notice  of 
the  forthcoming  Messenger. 

Gris.  Corr.,  pp.  93-94. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  10x8  in.  Aug.  4,  1841. 

[Richmond,  Va.]  Wishes  Griswold  to  review  the  July  and  August  issue 
of  the  Messenger  in  the  Nation,  defending  the  writer’s  practice  of  issuing 
two  numbers  under  one  cover. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  2 pp.  10x8  in.  Sept.  12,  1841. 

[Richmond,  Va.]  Will  print  Griswold’s  notices  in  the  October  issue 
[of  the  Messenger ],  along  with  his  “just  tribute”  to  [Samuel  Griswold] 
Goodrich.  Hopes  to  call  on  Griswold  for  other  contributions. 

Gris.  Corr.,  p.  96.  An  unsigned  article  on  Goodrich  appears  in  the  Oc- 
tober, 1841  issue  of  the  Messenger,  pp.  736-739;  unsigned  book  notices  on 
pp.  742-744  of  the  same  number. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  2 pp.  10x8  in.  Sept.  28,  1841. 

[Richmond,  Va.]  Has  sent  a parcel  of  the  Messenger  to  New  York  by 
water  to  avoid  postage.  Criticizes  the  new  issue.  Hopes  to  pay  Griswold 
for  articles  received. 
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— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  2 pp.  10x8  in.  Oct.  20,  1841. 

[Richmond,  Va.]  After  hardship  and  sacrifices  for  eight  years,  believes 
that  the  Messenger  is  now  on  a firm  fnancial  basis.  Would  appreciate  Gris- 
wold’s criticism  of  the  October  and  November  issues.  Sends  him  a check 
and  a note. 

Gris.  Corr.y  p.  100. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  9x8  in.  Oct.  29,  1841. 

[Richmond,  Va.]  Asks  him  to  criticize  “The  Hunchback”  in  the  Mes- 
senger and  to  write  a notice  of  the  November  issue.  Thanks  him  for  the 
literary  notices. 

Gris.  Corr.,  p.  101.  “The  Hunchback”  appeared  in  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger,  Nov.  1841,  pp.  745-754- 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  12x8  in.  Mar.  9,  1842. 

[Richmond,  Va.]  Feels  he  has  no  influence  with  [Judge  Abel  Parker] 
Upshur.  Likes  Griswold  and  his  work. 

— Letters  to.  See  Alexander,  Archibald;  Duane,  William  John; 
Everett,  Edward;  Flint,  Timothy;  Hopkinson,  Joseph;  Kennedy, 
John  Pendleton;  Poe,  Edgar  Allan;  Tucker,  Nathaniel  Beverly. 

Whitehead,  W.  A.L.S.  To  George  R.  Graham.  1 p.  10x8  in.  Sept. 

15. 1843- 

[West  Chester,  Pa.]  Asks  him  to  mail  to  the  writer  the  manuscript  of 
Commodore  Elliott’s  poem  “To  a Sceptic.” 

Whitman,  Sarah  Helen  (Power),  1802-1878.  A.L.S.  [To  R.  W. 
Griswold?]  2 pp.  9x8  in.  [1848.] 

[N.p.]  Asks  advice  about  corrections  in  the  proofs  which  she  is  return- 
ing. Asks  for  [W.J.?]  Pabodie’s  review  of  her  poem,  “The  Sleeping 
Beauty,”  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Literary  World,  Aug.  5,  1848. 

Three  lines  at  the  end  and  the  signature  are  in  pencil. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  4 pp.  10x8  in.  [1848?] 

[N.p.]  Has  been  too  ill  to  write.  Regrets  sending  poems  in  such  a “rude 
state”  [for  Female  Poets  of  America,  1848].  Lists  poems  she  wants  included: 
“David,”  “The  Sleeping  Beauty,”  “The  Lost  Church,”  “The  Past,”  “Sum- 
mer’s Invitation  to  the  Orphan,”  “How  Softly  Comes  the  Summer  Wind,” 
and  “The  Song  of  Spring.”  Sends  copy  of  a biographical  notice  written 
by  a friend  for  “Miss  May’s”  collection;  also  a poem,  “Stanzas  with  a 
Bridal  Ring.” 

The  poems  mentioned  were  all  published  with  a biographical  notice  in 
Female  Poets  of  America  1848,  pp.  66-176.  Six  poems,  with  a biographical 
notice,  were  published  in  Caroline  May’s  American  Female  Poets  earlier  in 
the  same  year. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  3 pp.  10x8  in.  [1848?] 

[N.p.]  Describes  the  poetry  and  secluded  life  of  her  sister  [Anna  Marsh 
Power].  Discusses  possible  publication  of  three  “Fairy  Ballads,”  the  joint 
work  of  herself  and  the  sister.  Has  an  unpublished  poem,  “Hours  of  Life.” 

The  last  mentioned  poem  gave  the  title  to  Hours  of  Life,  and  Other 
Poems,  1853,  which  also  included  “The  Golden  Ball”  and  parts  of  “The 
Sleeping  Beauty,”  two  of  the  “Fairy  Ballads.” 
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— A.D.  2 pp.  14x8m.  Feb.  [1846?] 

Ms.  poem:  “The  Past.” 

Printed  in  Female  Poets  of  America,  1848,  pp.  172-173. 

— A.D.  1 p.  10x8  in.  [1848?] 

Ms.  poem:  “How  Softly  Comes  the  Summer  Wind.” 

Printed  in  Female  Poets  of  America,  1848,  pp.  175-176. 

— A.D.  2 pp.  10x8  in.  [c.  1848.] 

Ms.  poem:  “The  Maiden’s  Dream.” 

Printed  in  Female  Poets  of  America,  1848,  p.  174. 

— A.D.  2 pp.  12  x7  m.  [c.  1848.] 

Ms.  poem:  “She  Blooms  No  More.” 

Printed  in  Female  Poets  of  America,  1848,  p.  174. 

— Letters  to.  See  Stebbins,  Mary  Elizabeth  (Moore)  Hewitt. 

— See  also  Eveleth,  George;  Greeley,  Horace;  Pabodie,  William 
Jewett. 

Whittier,  John  Greenleaf,  1807-1892.  A.N.S.  To  [Gamaliel]  Bailey. 
l/2  p.  10x8  in.  May  14,  [1847?]. 

[N.p.]  Asks  what  official  notice  was  taken  in  Washington  of  the  “Three 
Days’  Revolution”  in  Paris  in  1830. 

Written  at  the  end  of  Whittier’s  article,  “Sound  Doctrine.” 

— A.L.S.  To  [R.  W.  Griswold].  2 pp.  11x8  in.  Oct.  10,  1851. 

[Amesbury,  (Mass.).]  Thinks  highly  of  Alice  Cary,  and  will  do  his  best 
to  help  her  book  [Clovernook  Papers ?],  though  his  illness  prevents  his 
writing  a preface  for  it.  Will  review  the  book  in  the  [ National ] Era. 

Gris.  Corr.,  p.  278.  Signed  with  initials. 

— A.D.S.  7 pp.  (mounts.)  10x8  in.  [1846-1847.] 

Ms.  articles  [for  the  National  Era}]:  “Abolition  in  Tunis — Slavery  in  the 
United  States”;  “The  West  Indies  in  1843,  *44,  ’45,”  [a  review  of  an  article 
in  the  London  Friend]. 

Signed  with  initials.  P.  8,  containing  part  of  an  article,  “The  Democrats 
of  Massachusetts,”  is  cancelled.  Newspaper  clippings  are  attached  to  pp.  2, 
6,  and  7. 

— A.D.S.  6 pp.  (2  mounts.)  10x8  in.  Mar.  ? [1847?] 

Ms.  articles  [for  the  National  Era?]:  “Abolition  in  Ceylon,”  “Piety  and 
Justice”;  “The  Passengers  of  the  Tweed.” 

Each  article  signed  with  initials. 

— A.D.S.  2 pp.  13x8  in.  [after  May,  1847.] 

Ms.  articles:  “The  Sea  Serpent”;  “Daniel  O’Connell.” 

A short  newspaper  clipping  is  attached  to  p.  2. 

— A.D.S.  8 pp.  (2  mounts.)  13  x8  m.  Aug.  20,  [1847]. 

Ms.  articles  for  the  National  Era:  “The  Presidency  — the  Man  for  the 
Hour”;  “Alvin  Stewart.” 

Both  signed  with  initials.  The  first  appeared  in  the  National  Era,  Sept. 
2,  1847;  see  Mordell,  Quaker  Militant,  1933,  p.  150. 
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— A.D.S.  4 pp.  (2  mounts.)  10x8  in.  [1847.] 

Ms.  articles  [for  the  National  Era?]:  “Illinois  in  1843  and  1847”;  “The 
Guerilla,” 

Signed  with  initials.  A newspaper  clipping  is  attached  to  p.  1. 

— A.D.S.  5 pp.  (3  mounts.)  10x8  in.  [1847.] 

Ms.  articles  [for  the  National  Era?]:  “Macaulay’s  Rejection  of  Edin- 
burgh”; “The  Herald  of  Truth”  [A  review  of  a current  Cincinnati  monthly 
containing  poems  by  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary]. 

Signed  with  initials. 

— A.D.S.  2 pp.  10x8  in.  [1847.] 

Ms.  articles  [for  the  National  Era?]:  “Maine.  — The  Wilmot  Proviso”; 
“The  Slave  Orator.” 

Each  signed  with  initials. 

— A.D.S.  2 pp.  11x9  in.  [1847.] 

Ms.  article  [for  the  National  Era?] : “The  Mexican  War  — Massachu- 
setts.” 

Ms.  poem:  “The  Angel  of  Patience  — a free  paraphrase  from  the  Ger- 
man.” 

Each  signed  “W.”  Newspaper  clipping  attached  to  p.  1. 

— A.D.  4 pp.  10x8  in.  [1847.] 

Ms  article  [for  the  National  Era?]:  “To  Your  Posts!  — The  Elections 
of  1847.” 

The  beginning  of  an  article  on  John  Howard  Bryant  at  the  bottom  of 
p.  4 has  been  cancelled. 

— A.D.S.  3 pp.  10x8  in.  May  14,  [1847?]. 

Ms.  article  for  the  Natiotial  Era:  “Sound  Doctrine.” 

Signed  “W.”  On  p.  3 is  a note  to  [Gamaliel]  Bailey. 

— A.D.S.  10  pp.  (mounts.)  10x8  in.  June  25,  [1847?]. 

[Amesbury,  (Mass.).]  Ms.  article  for  the  National  Era:  “Samuel  Hop- 
kins, the  Anti-Slavery  Theologian.” 

Printed  in  Writings  (Riverside  Edition,  1891),  VI,  p.  130.  Signed  with 
initials.  P.  2 has  been  cancelled,  and  p.  5 written  to  replace  it. 

— A.D.S.  4 pp.  (2  mounts.)  13x8  in.  July  2,  [1847?]. 

[Amesbury,  (Mass.).]  Ms.  article  for  the  National  Era:  “New  Hamp- 
shire Politics.” 

Signed  with  initials.  Newspaper  clippings  attached  throughout. 

— A.D.S.  4 pp.  (2  mounts.)  10x8  in.  Sept.  24,  [1847?]. 

Amesbury,  (Mass.).]  Ms.  article  for  the  National  Era:  “The  Clergy  and 
Reform.” 

Signed  with  initials.  A short  newspaper  clipping  is  attached  to  p.  1. 
P.  4 is  an  insertion  to  be  used  instead  of  p.  2. 

— A.D.S.  4 pp.  (2  mounts.)  10x8  in.  [Sept.  1847?] 

Ms.  articles  [for  the  National  Era?] : “Vermont  Election  — Liberty 
Vote”;  “Massachusetts,”  [a  report  on  the  Liberty  Convention];  “The 
New  England  Offering”  [a  review];  “Common  Schools”  [comments  on 
Horace  Mann’s  report]. 

Each  article  is  signed  with  initials. 
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— A.D.S.  3 pp.  10x8  in.  Oct.  29  [1847?]. 

[Amesbury,  (Mass.).]  Ms.  article  for  the  National  Era ; “The  Better 
Land.” 

Printed  in  Writings  (Riverside  Edition,  1891),  VII,  p.  280.  This  edition 
dates  the  essaj^  1844.  Signed  with  initials.  A short  newspaper  clipping  is 
attached  to  p.  2. 

— A.D.S.  3 pp.  11x9  in.  Oct.  1.  N.y. 

[Amesbury,  (Mass.).]  Ms.  article  for  the  National  Era:  “The  Whigs  of 
Massachusetts.” 

Signed  with  initials.  Newspaper  clippings  attached  to  pp.  1 and  2. 

— A.D.  4 pp.  11x9  in.  N.d. 

Ms.  article  [for  the  National  Era?] : “The  Northern  Candidates.” 

Incomplete?  Newspaper  clippings  attached  to  pp.  3 and  4. 

— A.D.S.  1 p.  10x8  in.  N.d. 

Ms.  article:  [A  review  of  a young  abolitionist  poet]. 

Fragment.  Signed  with  initials.  Printed  clipping  attached. 

— A.D.  To  the  National  Era.  6 pp.  12  x 9 in.  June  25,  1847. 

[Buffalo,  (N.  Y.).]  An  article  in  letter  form  on  Commencement  at 
Buffalo  University,  a memorial  service  for  Danniel  O’Connell,  and  Niagara 
Falls. 

Title  and  corrections  in  Whittier’s  hand.  Signed  “E.W.S.” 

— See  Cary,  Alice. 

Wilde,  John  W.,  1798-.  D.  10  pp.  10x8  in.  N.d. 

Ms.  poems:  “Paraphrase  of  a Figure  ...  in  Eugene  Aram,”  “Epi- 
gram,” “Lines  Written  in  Airs. ’s  Album,”  “To  L — r,”  “Lines  Written 

in  an  Album,”  “On  a Vignette,”  “Answer  to  Willis’s  ‘They  may  talk  of 
love,’  ” “The  Age  of  Reptiles.” 

The  “Epigram”  and  “Answer  to  Willis”  are  by  John  W.  Wilde  [cf.  R.  H. 
Wilde  to  R.  W.  Griswold,  Sept.  22,  1841,  and  the  biographical  sketch  of 
John  W.  Wilde.]  The  attribution  of  the  other  poems  is  presumptive. 

Wilde,  Richard  Henry,  1789-1847.  A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  2 
pp.  9x7  in.  Sept.  22,  1841. 

[New  Brighton,  (?)]  Corrects  the  false  attribution  of  “Truth  and 
Falsehood”  to  the  writer,  and  attributes  lines  written  in  answer  to  lines  of 
[N.P.]  Willis  to  his  brother,  John  W.  Wilde. 

Gris.  Corr.,  p.  97. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  4 pp.  10x8  in.  Feb.  6,  1843. 

[Washington,  (D.  C.).]  Thanks  him  for  sending  a copy  of  Graham’s 
Magazine  and  tells  him  he  is  about  to  give  up  writing  and  resume  the 
practice  of  law.  Describes  the  progress  of  his  private  application  for  copy- 
right, and  hopes  for  an  international  copyright  law. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  3 pp.  11x9  in.  Mar.  7,  1845. 

[New  Orleans,  (La.).]  Says  he  can  make  no  claims  as  a prose  writer. 
Lists  some  of  his  writings,  and  refers  Griswold  to  J.  E.  Johnson  of  Phila- 
delphia for  a crayon  portrait  of  himself. 

Wiley  & Putnam.  Letter  to.  See  Starkey,  Digby  P. 
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Wiley,  Calvin  Henderson,  1819-1887.  A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold. 
2 pp.  10x8  in.  Mar.  15,  1848. 

[Oxford,  N.  C.]  Asks  Griswold’s  advice  about  publishing  a second 
novel,  since  Alamance,  about  which  Griswold  advised  him,  has  been  such  a 
success. 

Alamance  was  published  in  1847. 

Williams,  Mary  B.  See  Nichols,  Rebecca  S.  (Reed). 

Willis,  Nathaniel  Parker,  1806-1867.  A.L.S.  To  Edgar  A.  Poe. 
2 pp.  10x8  in.  Nov.  30,  1841. 

[Oswego,  N.  Y.]  Explains  the  exclusive  nature  of  the  writer’s  contract 
with  Godey’s  Lady’s  Book,  which  will  prevent  him  from  contributing  to 
Graham’s  Magazine. 

Poe,  Works,  1902,  XVII,  p.  104. 

— A.L.S.  To  Egdar  A.  Poe.  2 pp.  8x5  in.  [1845?] 

[9  Park  Place.]  Advises  against  any  reply  to  [Charles  F.]  Briggs’s  at- 
tack, either  by  himself  or  Poe. 

Poe,  Works,  1902,  XVII,  p.  206.  Poe  attacked  Briggs  in  an  article  on 
the  “Literati”  in  Godey’s  Lady’s  Book,  May,  1845,  p.  295. 

— A.L.S.  To  Edgar  A.  Poe.  1 p.  10x8  in.  [1846?] 

[N.p.]  Encloses  a letter  and  an  editorial  [concerning  Poe’s  poverty], 
and  offers  aid. 

Poe,  Works,  1902,  XVII,  p.  272.  See  the  letter  of  Mary  L.  (Mumford) 
Seward  to  Frances  Sargent  (Locke)  Osgood  dated  Nov.  23,  1846,  and  the 
letter  of  Mary  E.  Hewitt  to  the  same  dated  Dec.  20,  1846.  Willis’s  editorial 
on  Poe’s  poverty  appeared  in  the  Home  Journal.  Dec.  26,  1846. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  2 pp.  9x6  in.  June,  1854. 

[Idlewild.]  Explains  his  lack  of  Poe  material.  Promises  Griswold  some 
facts  about  the  writer’s  family.  Declares  that  the  facts  about  [Frederick?] 
Marryat  were  “always  correctly  stated.” 

Gris.  Corr.,  p.  295. 

— A.L.S.  To ? 2 pp.  7x4  in.  N.d. 

[N.p.]  Hopes  to  find  biographical  material  about  Mrs.  Judson.  Thinks 
an  advertisement  to  her  friends  would  bring  in  much  material. 

Perhaps  written  to  Asahel  Clark  Kendrick,  who  published  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Mrs.  Emily  C.  Judson  in  i860. 

— A.L.  To  George  R.  Graham.  1 p.  7x5  in.  N.d. 

[N.p.]  The  draughtsman,  George  Flagg,  would  make  an  outline  [of  the 
writer?]  in  the  style  of  the  Fraser  portraits  for  $30  or  $40  if  Graham  wishes. 
Has  a love  story  half-written  which  he  will  send. 

Signature  cut  off. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  1 p.  10x8  in.  N.d. 

[N.p.]  Already  has  the  Poems.  Wishes  to  borrow  Moultrie  and  Whistle- 
craft  [J.  H.  Frere’s  The  Monks  and  the  Giants ]. 

— A.D.  9 pp.  (3  mounts.)  10x8  in.  [1842?] 

Ms.  story:  “Count  Potts’  Strategy.” 

Fragment.  Printed  in  Graham’s  Magazine,  Jan.,  1843. 
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— A.D.  4 pp.  10x8  in.  [1843?] 

Ms.  story:  “The  Advantages  of  Coming  down  the  Wrong  Chimney.” 

Fragment.  Printed  in  Graham’s  Magazine,  July,  1843. 

— Letter  to.  See  Griswold,  Rufus  W. 

— See  also  Dawes,  Rufus;  Mancur,  John  Henry;  Poe,  Edgar  Al- 
lan; Raymond,  Henry  Jarvis;  Stansbury,  E.  A.;  Thompson, 
John  Reuben;  Wallace,  Horace  Binney. 

Wilmer,  Lambert  A.,  c.  1805-1863.  A.L.S.  To  John  Tomlin.  1 p. 
10x8  in.  May  20,  1843. 

[Philadelphia,  (Pa.).]  Has  sent  Tomlin  Recantation.  Sumner  L.  Fair- 
field  has  become  “a  common  loafer,”  and  Poe  is  “going  headlong  to  de- 
struction.” Describes  the  disintegration  of  the  “Philadelphia  Clique”  — 
[Robert  T.]  Conrad,  R[obert]  Morris,  [Joseph  C.]  Neal.  Will  soon  pub- 
lish Preferment,  a political  satire. 

Gris.  Corr.,  pp.  143-144.  See  also  Tomlin,  John  to  Edgar  A.  Poe.  Sept. 
10,  1843.  Recantation  was  published  in  1843;  Preferment  in  1848. 

Winchester,  J[onas].  A.L.S.  To  [R.  W.  Griswold].  2 pp.  9x6  in. 
July  1 7,  1845. 

[New  York.]  Asks  for  a set  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown’s  novels  to  re- 
publish in  a cheap  edition.  Would  like  Griswold  to  -write  a preface  and 
suggest  other  ideas. 

Gris.  Corr.,  pp.  186-187. 

Winthrop,  Robert  Charles,  1809-1894.  A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold. 
4 pp.  8 x 5 in.  Feb.  6,  1856. 

[Boston.]  Asks  the  name  of  the  translator  of  the  Marquis  de  Chastel- 
lux’s  Travels.  Has  noticed  that  the  “Index”  of  Griswold’s  The  Republican 
Court  ascribes  the  translator’s  attacks  on  Sir  John  Temple  directly  to  the 
Marquis. 

Chastellux:  Travels  in  North  America  . . . translated  ...  by  an  English 
gentleman  who  lived  in  America  . . . with  notes  by  the  translator,  New  York 
1796.  The  translator  was  George  Grieve,  cf.  Die.  Nat.  Biog. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  3 pp.  8x5  m.  Sept.  4,  1856. 

[Boston.]  Will  send  a few  reminiscences  after  he  has  finished  writing 
his  address  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Franklin  statue  on  Sept.  17,  [1856]. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  6 pp.  8x5  in.  Oct.  8,  1856. 

[Boston.]  Regrets  that  he  can  recall  no  incidents  concerning  the  visit 
of  his  mother  [Elizabeth  Temple  Winthrop]  to  New  York,  or  of  Gov. 
Bowdoin’s  dinner  party  for  Washington,  which  could  be  used  for  the  Re- 
publican Court.  His  mother’s  portrait  was  painted  by  Gilbert  Stuart.  Has 
left  a copy  of  his  “Franklin  Address”  for  Griswold  at  the  Everett  House. 

Winthrop,  Mrs.  Thomas  Lindall.  See  Appleton,  George  Swett. 

Wirt,  William,  1772-1834.  A.L.  [To  Edgar  A.  Poe.]  2 pp.  5x8m. 
May  11,  1829. 

[Baltimore,  (Md.).]  Returns  a poem  [“Al  Aaraaf”]  submitted  for  the 
writer’s  criticism. 

Fragment:  signature  missing.  Printed  in  Hervey  Allen,  Israfel,  1926,  I, 
P-  245. 
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Wood,  George,  1799-1870.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  3 pp.  7x5  in. 
June  27  [1853?]. 

[Washington,  (D.  C.).]  Advises  Griswold  to  come  to  Washington  with 
a letter  of  introduction  to  Gov.  [William  L.?]  Marcy  if  he  desires  a posi- 
tion as  clerk  in  the  latter’s  office.  Hopes  Griswold’s  wife  and  daughter 
have  recovered  from  their  “fright  and  accident.” 

Mrs.  Griswold  and  Emily  were  in  a disastrous  train  wreck  in  April, 

1853. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  2 pp.  10x8  in.  Oct.  28,  1854. 

[Washington,  (D.  C.).]  Asks  when  Griswold  will  want  the  biographical 
material;  wishes  to  see  the  proof  of  his  portrait.  Complains  that  the  print- 
ing of  his  book  [The  Modern  Pilgrims ] has  been  much  delayed. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  2 pp.  10x8  in.  Nov.  21,  1854. 

[Washington,  (D.  C.).]  Autobiographical  data.  Comments  on  the  de- 
lay of  the  publication  of  his  book  [The  Modern  Pilgrims]. 

— A.L.S.  ToTheo[dore]  Hinsdale.  2 pp.  7x  4 in.  Dec.  15  [1855?]. 

[Washington,  (D.  C.).]  Thanks  him  for  his  note  and  the  article  from 
the  Augustan  Age.  Wishes  Dr.  Griswold  would  “show  up  the  uglyness  of 
the  Tribune  article  of  the  28th  Nov.,  by  Ripley,”  to  create  newspaper  dis- 
cussion of  [Modern]  Pilgrims. 

Modern  Pilgrims  was  published  in  1855. 

— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  3 pp.  8x5  in.  Apr.  12,  1856. 

[Washington,  (D.  C.).]  Sends  Griswold  a notice  of  a resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  State  to  permit  qualified  persons  to  use  the  un- 
published papers  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Asks  Griswold’s  advice  about  pub- 
lishing a one-volume  novel  in  the  fall.  Has  sent  him  a copy  of  Modern 
Pilgrims. 

Printed  clipping  attached. 

Woodridge,  Abby  Dwight,  1808-1866.  A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold. 
2 pp.  10  x 8 in.  N.d. 

[Hunter,  N.  Y.]  Poor  health  has  prevented  her  writing  the  article  re- 
quested by  Griswold.  Asks  his  advice  about  publishing  her  poems,  and  the 
names  of  publishers  who  might  pay  her  for  magazine  contributions. 

Worthington,  Jane  Taylor  (Lomax),  ?-i8^j.  A.L.S.  To  R.  W. 
Griswold.  1 p.  9x8  in.  Dec.  26,  1842. 

[Washington,  (D.  C.).]  Inquires  about  a manuscript  she  submitted  for 
publication  in  Graham's  Magazine. 

— D.  2 pp.  10x8  in.  N.d. 

Ms.  poems:  “A  Modern  Lover.”  “The  Withered  Leaves.” 

“The  Withered  Leaves”  is  printed  in  Griswold’s  Female  Poets  of  Ameri- 
ca, 1854,  P-  262. 

— D.  5 pp.  (2  mounts.)  10x8  in.  N.d. 

Ms.  poem:  “The  Death  at  Sea.” 

Wright,  Elizur,  Jr.,  1804-1885.  A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  4 pp. 
10x8  in.  Aug.  8,  1842. 

[New  York.]  Autobiographical  data. 

Gris.  Corr.,  p.  115. 
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— A.L.S.  To  R.  W.  Griswold.  3 pp.  10x8  in.  Feb.  24,  1843. 

[Dorchester,  (Mass.).]  Encloses  a “sample”  of  his  writings  for  Graham's 
Magazine  [“Eulogy  on  ...  Mr.  John  Frost,”  Graham’s  Magazine,  March 
1844?].  Has  been  severely  criticized  in  the  New  York  Observer  for  his 
translation  of  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine.  Asks  Griswold  to  write  in  his 
defense. 

Gris.  Corr.,  p.  139. 

Wroth,  Peregrine,  1786-1879.  A.L.S.  [To  Horace  Greeley.]  3 pp. 
10x8  in.  Feb.  14,  1850. 

[Chestertown,  Md.]  Congratulates  him  on  an  article  about  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  expresses  his  own  opinion  of  Jefferson’s  character.  Urges 
Greeley  to  do  justice  to  those  Jefferson  hated. 

Gris.  Corr.,  p.  259. 

Wyman, (Smith)  Rose.  D.  To . 3 pp.  nx8in.  N.d. 

[N.p.]  Biographical  data  on  Miss  Smith,  who  was  the  “chief  star”  of 
the  [N.  Y.]  Morning  Chronicle. 

Gris.  Corr.,  p.  152.  Not  signed. 

X,  pseud.  A.L.S.  To  the  Editors  of  the  Broadway  Journal.  1 p.  10 
x8  in. 

[N.p.]  Thanks  them  for  accepting  her  article,  “A  Peep  behind  the  Cur- 
tain.” Apparently  encloses  an  article  on  Longfellow  ridiculing  “the  in- 
effable silliness”  of  men  when  discussing  women. 

The  writing  bears  a resemblance  to  that  of  Margaret  (Fuller)  Ossoli. 


A Collection  of  Childe  Hassam’s  Works 

By  ARTHUR  W.  HEINTZELMAN 

THE  Print  Department  is  pleased  to  announce  a further 
gift  by  Mr.  Albert  H.  Wiggin  to  his  collection  in  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library.  He  has  recently  added  a set  of  Childe 
Hassam  etchings,  drawings,  and  lithographs,  a collection  made 
over  the  period  of  the  last  twenty-five  years.  This  group  is  one 
of  the  finest  ever  assembled,  many  of  the  impressions  being  se- 
lected by  the  artist  himself.  There  are  also  a number  of  states 
and  proof  prints  on  old  Bible  paper  and  other  selected  papers  with 
personal  notes  by  Hassam.  There  are  several  working  drawings 
of  interest  and  educational  value  that  add  to  the  importance  of 
the  collection. 

The  patience  and  perseverance  exercised  in  bringing  these 
prints  together  is  shown  by  the  high  quality  of  each  individual 
impression.  Perhaps  no  other  collection  of  Hassam’s  work  con- 
tains more  brilliant  impressions  of  the  many  studies  of  New 
England  towns  where  the  rich  black  effects  manifest  the  artist’s 
love  and  knowledge  of  his  native  Massachusetts. 

The  prominent  place  held  by  Childe  Hassam  in  the  graphic 
arts  has  done  much  to  secure  recognition  for  America  in  the 
realm  of  contemporary  prints.  He  sharply  defines  etching  as 
an  artistic  medium,  and  individualism  is  nowhere  more  strong- 
ly indicated  than  in  his  plates.  Indeed  there  is  no  monotony  in 
looking  through  the  whole  collection.  After  long  study  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  many  experts  are  convinced  that  he  did  his  best 
work  in  prints. 

Frederick  Childe  Hassam,  known  as  Childe  Hassam,  was 
born  in  Dorchester,  now  a part  of  Boston,  on  October  17,  1859. 
He  came  from  a family  which  dates  back  to  the  landing  of  Wil- 
liam Hathorn  in  Salem  in  1630.  He  started  his  artistic  career  be- 
fore graduating  from  the  Dorchester  High  School,  from  which 
he  went  to  work  in  the  counting  room  of  Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  Boston  publishers.  Instead  of  giving  his  time  to  ac- 
counting, he  busied  himself  in  making  drawings  and  sketches 
and  was  told  that  his  mind  was  better  adapted  to  art.  He  was 
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advised  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  at  Bufford’s  lithographic 
concern,  but  he  chose  instead  a wood-engraver’s  office.  He  soon 
graduated  to  staff  artist;  when  an  original  drawing  was  needed, 
he  was  sent  to  make  a study  on  the  spot,  which  was  later  en- 
graved. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Hassam  designed  a head- 
ing for  a Marblehead  paper,  an  impression  of  which  the  pub- 
lisher has  kindly  given  to  the  collection.  Of  this  subject  the 
artist  wrote  in  1934:  “In  one  case  — and  the  woodcut  is  still  in 
use  — I drew  the  whole  town  of  Marblehead,  Massachusetts, 
as  the  heading  for  the  local  newspaper,  The  Marblehead  Messen- 
ger.” This  youthful  experience  in  wood-engraving  gave  his 
mind  habitual  control  over  his  hand. 

From  wood-engraving  he  turned  to  subjects  of  the  crow-quill 
and  crayon  period  when  American  illustration  was  at  its  best. 
Hassam,  the  illustrator,  was  in  good  company  in  the  eighties 
and  nineties,  and  he  worked  in  all  mediums : lithography,  pen- 
and-ink,  crayon,  charcoal,  wash,  and  full  color.  Being  a sensi- 
tive artist,  he  delighted  in  creative  work,  and  was  constantly 
experimenting  in  the  problems  of  light,  atmosphere,  and  color. 
This  experience  in  illustration  was  to  play  its  part  in  his  swift 
conquest  of  the  etcher’s  art  a generation  later. 

Hassam’s  first  contact  with  real  art  training  was  at  the  Bos- 
ton Art  Club  in  the  evening  life  class.  He  afterwards  studied 
with  Mr.  I.  M.  Gaugengigl,  and  set  up  a studio  of  his  own  ad- 
joining that  of  George  Fuller.  In  1883,  by  then  a successful  il- 
lustrator with  a good  earning  capacity,  he  went  abroad  with 
Edmund  H.  Garrett,  a fellow  painter,  for  a year  of  travel  and 
study.  The  trip  took  them  through  Scotland,  England,  Holland, 
Spain,  and  parts  of  Italy.  “I  saw  Hogarth’s  Shrimp  Girl  and 
other  English  masterpieces,  including  those  of  the  English 
watercolor  painters  in  the  National  Gallery,”  he  wrote.  “I  saw 
the  Dutch  masterpieces  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  I saw  the 
pictures  in  the  Prado  in  Madrid.  I was  in  Italy  too,  but  outside 
of  Venice  and  Naples  and  Florence,  I did  not  see  . . . anywhere 
near  as  much  as  I wanted  to,  and  as  I did  later  in  life.”  The  im- 
pressions influenced  his  whole  career. 

In  February  1884  he  married  Kathleen  Maud  Doane.  The 
next  year  the  young  couple  went  to  Paris.  Hassam  entered  the 
Academie  Julian,  studying  with  Boulanger,  Lefebre,  and  Dou- 
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cet,  and  laying  the  foundation  for  his  later  style.  Yet  he  never 
abandoned  his  right  to  independence  of  vision  and  could  not 
be  a blind  follower  of  any  tradition.  Impressionism  was  casting 
its  influence  over  the  art  world,  with  canvases  by  Renoir,  Degas, 
Sisley,  Pissarro,  Monet,  Manet,  and  others.  Hassam  studied 
the  work  of  these  artists  but  never  allowed  it  to  govern  his 
brush.  These  artists  awakened  him  to  keen  analysis  in  the 
handling  of  broken  color  and  variation  of  light.  Hassam,  some- 
times called  the  first  American  impressionist,  applied  color  to 
the  New  England  scene,  rendering  sunlight  filtered  through 
tree  forms  on  the  roadway  or  against  an  old  building,  produc- 
ing effects  of  prismatic  purity  and  vivacity  of  tone. 

The  mention  of  Llassam’s  paintings  is  important  in  relation 
to  his  prints,  for  he  not  only  etched  some  of  the  same  subjects, 
but  his  handling  of  the  needle  was  very  much  in  the  manner  of 
his  brush.  He  literally  painted  with  the  steel  point,  and  the 
same  effects  of  scintillating  light  and  moving  shadows  are  cre- 
ated in  his  plates. 

Although  Hassam  had  made  a few  English  and  European 
plates  in  his  youth,  it  was  not  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
fifty-six  that,  after  a period  of  full  recognition  as  a painter,  he 
took  up  the  etching  needle  and  copper  plate  as  a medium  for 
full  artistic  expression.  It  was  the  year  1915  that  marked  the 
beginning  of  his  career  as  an  etcher.  Not  until  he  etched  his 
New  England  group  of  plates  did  he  express  himeslf  with  the 
freedom  and  color  demonstrated  in  his  painting.  These  plates 
reveal  the  mastery  of  his  subjects,  fifty  or  more  of  them  show- 
ing old  houses,  interiors,  landscapes,  and  trees.  The  prints  seem 
to  produce  all  the  warmth  of  his  early  associations. 

A study  of  the  collection  discloses  Hassam  as  original  in 
technique.  The  masses  of  open  line  work  with  its  crossings  and 
meshes  are  not  as  casual  as  one  might  think.  His  lines  are 
sharply  bitten,  direct,  and  vigorous,  and  they  produce  effects  of 
mass,  contour,  and  solidity.  However,  his  technique  never 
lacked  purpose  by  reason  of  its  inimitability ; it  was  rather  a 
method  he  chose  to  interpret  his  idea  of  light  and  shade.  Elis 
ability  to  draw  by  suggestion  rather  than  detail  is  masterly. 
The  natural  enthusiasm  of  Hassam’s  disposition  and  the  rapidi- 
ty of  his  manner  developed  an  individual  style.  His  work  cannot 
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be  associated  with  any  school  either  in  choice  of  subject  or 
method  of  expression.  He  is  a true  American. 

The  year  1915  brought  forth  a series  of  subjects  which  mark 
the  beginning  of  plates  with  sensitive  play  of  light,  sunshine, 
and  characteristic  shadow  patterns  drawn  with  fine  but  vibrant 
lines  that  appear  as  tones  of  color  value  in  long  shadows.  “Con- 
necticut Barns”  and  “Old  House”  are  the  forerunners  of  such 
plates  as  “The  Holley  House,  Cos  Cob,”  “The  Steps,”  “The 
Dutch  Door,”  “The  White  Mantel,”  “The  Colonial  Table,” 
“The  Writing,”  “The  Breakfast  Room,”  and  “Painting  Fans.” 
For  his  New  England  group  Hassam  found  material  in  every 
state.  In  1916  and  1917  he  published  a number  of  etchings  of 
New  York.  During  the  years  1917-1933  he  made  approximately 
seventy-five  plates  of  Easthampton,  which  possessed  so  much 
of  the  beauty  of  the  quaint  old  village.  He  recorded  these  old 
historic  landmarks  with  poetic  greatness.  Among  them  are : 
“Easthampton,”  an  excellent  demonstration  of  his  mastery  of 
light,  “The  Lion  Gardiner  House,”  beautiful  in  conception, 
“The  Old  Dominy  House,”  “The  Big  Cedar,”  and  “Oak  and 
Old  House.”  Portsmouth,  Gloucester,  Old  Lyme,  and  Cos  Cob 
have  not  escaped  his  notice. 

The  drawings  are  studies  for  the  plates,  which  possess  all 
the  artistry  of  Hassam’s  paintings  and  prints.  The  set  of  litho- 
graphs demonstrate  his  ability  to  turn  from  one  medium  to  an- 
other with  equal  success.  Many  experts  believe  that  Hassam’s 
sense  of  structure  is  better  demonstrated  in  his  etchings  than 
in  his  paintings,  since  most  of  the  subjects  of  the  former  are  of 
early  American  landmarks  dear  to  him  and  thoroughly  understood. 

Fifteen  years  have  passed  since  Hassam’s  death.  His  work 
is  firmly  established,  and  is  becoming  better  known  to  people 
outside  collecting  and  museum  circles.  Because  of  his  limited 
editions,  many  of  his  prints  may  only  be  seen  in  a few  museums. 
Now  visitors  to  the  Print  Department  may  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  of  this  great  artist.  No  other  American 
etcher  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  exception  of  James 
McNeill  Whistler,  needs  less  recommendation  than  Childe  Hassam. 


Notes  on  Rare  Books  and  Manuscripts 


The  Facsimile  of  the  Book  of  Kells 

THE  Library  has  acquired  a copy  of  the  facsimile  of  the  Book 
of  Kells,  recently  published  by  the  Urs  Graf-Verlag  in  Berne, 
Switzerland.  Forty-eight  of  the  678  pages  of  the  work  were  repro- 
duced from  color  photographs,  and  the  rest  are  in  black  and  white. 
The  publication  was  supervised  by  the  authorities  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  where  the  original  manuscript  is  preserved.  The  text 
occupies  two  large  volumes ; a third,  in  preparation,  will  contain  a 
preface  by  the  Provost  of  the  College  and  an  introductory  essay  on 
the  art  and  ornamentation  of  the  book. 

The  early  history  of  the  Book  of  Kells  is  unknown,  as  the  last 
pages  which  might  have  contained  information  about  the  place  and 
date  of  composition  and  scribe  are  missing.  Tradition  attributed 
the  writing  of  the  manuscript  to  St.  Columba,  who  is  said  to  have 
left,  at  his  death  in  597,  no  less  than  three  hundred  volumes  writ- 
ten by  his  own  hand.  However,  the  work  was  probably  produced 
by  the  Irish  monks  of  the  Monastery  of  Iona,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighth  century.  Soon  afterwards  it  was  housed  in  the  Church  at 
Kells,  in  County  Meath,  from  which  it  received  its  name.  With  its 
jewel-studded  gold  cover,  it  had  already  acquired  its  reputation  as 
“the  chief  relic  of  the  western  world.”  According'  to  the  Annals  of 
Ulster,  it  was  stolen  in  1006,  and  when  recovered  it  was  found 
stripped  of  its  binding.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the 
codex  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gerald  Plunket  of  Dublin,  a kinsman 
of  the  last  Abbot  of  Kells.  During  the  reign  of  James  I,  James 
Ussher,  Bishop  of  Meath,  obtained  the  book,  and  from  his  bands 
it  passed  to  Trinity  College.  Unfortunately,  this  place  was  no  per- 
fect sanctuary  either,  for  a binder  trimmed  the  outer  margins  so 
badly  that  many  of  the  decorations  were  injured. 

The  text  used  for  the  Gospels  in  the  Book  of  Kells  is  a mixture  of 
the  old  Latin  version  which  the  Irish  Church  had  used  for  centuries 
and  the  Vulgate,  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. Opening  with  the  Eusebian  Canons,  the  manuscript  continues 
with  “chapter  headings’”  and  “summaries”  for  each  of  the  Gospels. 
Several  pages  of  the  book,  originally  blank,  were  used  in  the 
eleventh  century  to  record  land  grants  made  by  King  Melaghlin  of 
Meath  to  the  Abbey  of  Kells  and  to  the  Bishop  of  Meath.  These 
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are  probably  the  oldest  extant  legal  deeds  in  the  Irish  language. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  descriptions  of  the  Book  of  Kells  abound 
in  superlatives.  The  semi-uncial  letter  here  reaches  perfection  of 
clarity  and  beauty.  There  are  thousands  of  colored  initials,  one  for 
each  verse,  and  no  two  alike.  Some  are  simply  ornamental,  others 
are  amusingly,  often  subtly,  formed  from  figures  of  men  or  animals. 
A simple  example  would  be  a serpent  twisted  to  form  an  “S”  but 
most  letters  are  far  more  elaborate.  Fish,  dogs,  cocks,  lizards,  ser- 
pents, enliven  the  pages,  often  placed  in  fantastic  positions.  Some 
of  the  borders  are  so  intricate  that,  with  the  help  of  a microscope, 
no  less  than  158  interlacings  have  been  counted  in  the  space  of  one 
square  inch. 

The  Book  of  Kells  now  contains  nine  full-page  illustrations,  but 
several  others  may  have  been  lost.  There  are  three  seated  male 
figures;  the  Virgin  and  Child;  three  versions  of  the  Evangelical 
Symbols;  Christ  and  the  Devil;  and  Christ  and  the  Jews.  The  deco- 
rative effect  predominates  in  these  brilliant  pictures,  which  strongly 
resemble  cloisonne  enamel  work.  The  strictly  frontal  view  and  lack 
of  perspective  are  reminiscent  of  Eastern  art.  The  miniaturist  strove 
to  present  the  embodiment  of  majesty  and  dignity,  rather  than  an 
individual.  The  Virgin  appears  to  be  of  more  than  human  size,  a 
device  for  showing  nobility.  Clothed  in  rich  purple,  her  head  sur- 
rounded by  a halo,  she  holds  her  Son  in  her  lap.  while  in  each  cor- 
ner an  angel  hovers.  An  intricate  procession  of  intertwined  creatures 
form  a frame,  broken  only  by  a little  square  containing  six  profile 
heads.  Of  the  masculine  portraits,  two  can  be  identified  as  St.  Matt- 
hew and  St.  John.  The  third  is  probably  either  St.  Luke  or  St. 
Mark;  however,  at  an  early  period  the  words  “Jesus  Christus”  were 
written  above  it,  and,  since  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels  frequently 
contained  a miniature  of  “Christ  in  Majesty,”  the  interpretation  of 
this  so-called  Doubtful  Portrait  has  not  been  unanimous.  The  three 
pictures  share  certain  characteristics.  Each  Evangelist  is  seated  on 
a throne,  holding  a copy  of  his  Gospel,  and  each  is  represented  as 
bearded,  with  hair  in  long  stylized  curls. 

These  miniatures  are  only  a part  of  the  splendors  of  the  manu- 
script. There  are  in  addition  the  “great  pages,”  each  enclosing  a few 
words  of  text  in  a background  of  amazing  richness.  Each  Gospel 
has  such  a cryptic  introductory  page,  as  though  its  message  were 
guarded  from  profane  eyes.  One,  known  as  the  Monogram  page,  contains 
the  first  three  words  of  St.  Matthew  i:i8,  Christi  autem  generatio, 
with  the  first  word  contracted  into  XPI.  The  curved  line  predomi- 
nates: in  the  X which  overflows  the  whole  page,  in  the  spiral  in- 
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volutions  of  the  trumpet  pattern,  and  in  the  graceful  interlacing  of 
ribbon  decorations.  Non-geometric  forms  lend  contrast.  Two  human 
heads  with  spiral  curls  ^appear,  angels  with  twined  Avings,  and  a 
strange  little  group  of  animals.  A more-than-casual  glance  will  dis- 
cover other  figures  concealed  among  the  designs. 

The  initial  words  of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  form  another  beautifully 
embellished  page.  Here  the  prevailing  impression  is  one  of  straight 
lines,  a kind  of  double  frame  with  the  minor  details  within  circles. 
A few  of  these  enclose  purely  geometric  patterns,  but  most  are  com- 
posed of  twisted  animal  shapes.  In  one  corner  are  several  human 
figures  seated  in  pairs,,  their  intermingled  limbs  repeating  the  rib- 
bon motif.  At  the  top  of  the  frame  is  part  of  a scaly  dragon,  and  be- 
low appears  the  hind-part  of  the  monster,  with  a twisty  tail  and 
thin  legs  ending  in  claws.  The  whole  page  contains  only  the  word 
“Quoniam.” 

Many  strands  are  woven  into  that  Celtic  style  of  illumination  of 
which  the  Book,  of  Kells  is  the  outstanding  example  — Byzantine, 
Coptic,  Scandinavian  are  but  a few.  And  clearly  the  immediate  pro- 
totypes are  to  be  found  in  the  exquisite  metal  and  enamel  work  of 
which  the  Irish  were  inimitable  masters.  The  origin  of  the  style 
has  been  placed  in  Ireland,  from  where  it  spread  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  missionaries.  But  both  its  date  and  place  of  birth  have 
been  questioned  by  modern  scholars.  By  making  the  work  more 
readily  available  for  examination,  the  publication  of  the  facsimile  of 
the  Book  of  Kells  may  prove  helpful  in  finding  a definitive  solution 
of  the  problem. 


HE  Library’s  newly-acquired  Sonnets  et  Eaux-Fortes,  issued  in 


Paris  in  1869,  is  more  than  a handsome  anthology  of  poems 
and  etchings;  it  is  also  a symbolic  record  of  the  state  of  French  art 
and  literature  in  the  year  of  its  publication.  The  book  contains 
forty-two  poems  (not  all  sonnets)  by  such  poets  as  Gautier,  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  Heredia,  Verlaine,  and  Dierx,  each  illus- 
trated with  an  etching  by  a different  artist.  The  list  of  the  latter  in- 
cludes Corot,  Dore,  Millet,  Manet,  Daubigny,  Haden  — and  Victor 


That  the  great  poets  and  artists  of  the  age  should  collaborate  so 
closely,  and  even  exchange  roles,  is  not  surprising;  as  Theophile 


Ellen  M.  Oldham 


Sonnets  and  Etchings 


Hugo. 
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Gautier  wrote  in  his  Histoire  du  Romantisme  in  1874 : “At  that  time 
painting  and  poetry  fraternised.  The  artists  read  the  poets  and  the 
poets  visited  the  artists.”  By  1869  the  arts  were  very  nearly  allied. 
Both  the  second-generation  romanticism,  with  its  emphasis  on 
nature  as  a model,  and  the  new  Parnassian  school,  with  its  cult 
of  objectivity  and  precision,  tended  to  produce  poetry  that  easily 
lent  itself  to  illustration.  At  the  same  time,  the  leading  schools  in 
painting  were  well  fitted  to  do  this  work. 

Alphonse  Lemerre,  the  publisher  of  the  book,  specialized  in  the 
works  of  the  Parnassians.  Three  years  earlier  he  had  issued  the 
first  volume  of  the  Parnasse  Contemporaine,  the  anthology  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  new  group  of  poets,  known  also  for  that  reason 
as  “Les  Travailleurs  de  Lemerre”  (a  pun  on  the  title  of  Hugo’s 
latest  novel  Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer).  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  of  the  forty-five  poets  who  contributed  to  the  Parnasse 
Contemporaine,  twenty-five  appear  here.  Leconte  de  Lisle,  founder  of 
the  group,  Catulle  Mendes,  its  propagandist,  and  Jose  Maria  de 
Heredia,  its  most  typical  exponent,  are  all  represented  (as  are  Henri 
Cazalis  and  Francois  Copee),  and  the  titles  of  their  poems  — 
“Le  Combat  Homerique,”  “Theodora,”  and  “Les  Conquerants”  — 
indicate  that  on  this  occasion  they  had  not  abandoned  their  prefer- 
ence for  subjects  chosen  from  history  and  geography.  Heredia’s 
poem,  which  describes  the  early  Spanish  explorers  (“ivres  d’un 
reve  heroique  & brutal”),  is  frequently  anthologized.  Other  poems 
deal  with  Charlemagne,  Minerva,  Judas,  and  such  figures,  or  pre- 
sent cameos  of  scenes  in  France  or  in  exotic  lands  like  China  and 
Egypt.  Anatole  France,  then  still  writing  verse,  contributed  a son- 
net on  the  assasination  of  Caesar. 

Not  all  the  poems  are  Parnassian.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable, 
Sainte-Beuve’s  “Le  Pont  des  Arts”  and  Theodore  de  Banville’s 
charming  “Promenade  Galante,”  are  definitely  romantic,  although 
not  with  the  impassioned  extremity  which  marked  the  early  years 
of  the  movement.  The  etching  designed  by  Victor  Hugo,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  almost  Gothic.  It  shows  a ruined  castle  under  a black 
sky  torn  by  lightning,  and  the  accompanying  poem,  “L’Lclair,”  by 
Paul  Meurice,  speaks  of  “la  tristesse  & l’ombre/Laissent  l’ame  sans 
jour  & l’halein  sans  air.”  Undoubtedly  the  poet  had  Hugo,  to  whom 
the  verses  are  dedicated,  in  mind.  In  1868,  when  the  book  was  as- 
sembled, the  novelist  was  still  in  exile  on  the  island  of  Guernsey, 
and  his  wife  died  in  August  of  that  year. 

The  illustrations  in  Sonnets  et  Eaux-F ortes  include  many  styles. 
In  some,  the  manners  and  techniques  of  other  times  and  countries 
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are  imitated  in  a way  that  parallels  Parnassian  poetry.  Most  not- 
able, of  course,  is  the  neo-classicism  of  Jean-Leon  Gerome  and 
Emile  Levy,  but  other  etchings  copy  the  art  of  China,  Spain, 
and  fifteenth-century  Italy.  However,  the  style  which  predominates 
is  that  of  the  Barbizon  school,  which  had  just  attempted  to  establish 
a new  kind  of  French  landscape  painting  based  on  English  and 
Dutch  models.  It  is  worth  noting  that  both  these  influences  are 
represented  in  typical  pictures  by  the  English-born  Seymour 
Haden  and  the  Dutch  Jongkindt.  These,  and  the  engravings  by 
Corot  and  Charles  Daubigny,  look  both  backwards  to  Constable 
and  forward  to  impressionism. 

Among  the  best  of  the  etchings  are  those  by  Millet  and  Manet. 
In  the  case  of  the  former,  the  poem  was  written  to  illustrate  a work 
of  art  and  not  vice  versa.  “Sur  une  Composition  de  F.  Millet,”  by 
Albert  Merat,  describes  one  of  Millet’s  paintings ; the  d,elicate 
etching  shows  a shepherdess  in  apron  and  sabots  among  her  flock. 
Manet’s  “Fleur  Exotique”  is  a sober  Spanish  girl  in  a mantilla  hold- 
ing a rose  and  a fan.  With  its  brownish  blacks  and  clear  white  sur- 
faces, it  reminds  us  that  Manet  owed  much  to  Goya.  Many  of  the 
other  plates  are  interesting,  including  those  by  Dore,  Braquemond, 
Edmond  Morin,  and  by  Maxime  Lalanne  whose  textbook  on  etch- 
ing was  a standard  work.  It  is  strange,  perhaps,  to  see  painters  in 
their  thirties  like  Manet  and  Dore  in  company  with  the  septuagen- 
arian Corot;  but  among  the  poets  the  range  is  just  as  large,  for 
Sainte-Beuve,  then  sixty-five,  seems  to  belong  to  another  age  than 
that  of  Verlaine  and  Anatole  France,  both  in  their  early  twenties. 
But  it  is  this  wide  scope  which  gives  the  book  its  greatest  value 
and  significance. 

In  addition  to  literary  and  artistic  interest,  the  book  has  much 
physical  charm.  It  is  a folio-size  volume  in  the  original  red  cloth 
binding  with  gold  lettering.  The  poems  are  printed  in  italic  type 
on  heavy  cream-colored  paper,  and  each  has  an  ornamental  head- 
piece  and  tailpiece  designed  by  M.  Prunaire. 

Alison  Bishop 

Early  Allusions  to  America 

A COPY  of  De  Rerum  Praenotione  ...  by  Gianfrancesco  Pico 
della  Mirandola,  which  the  Library  has  recently  purchased, 
has  great  scholarly  interest.  It  is  a substantial  folio,  printed  by 
Knobloch  at  Strassburg  in  1507.  The  volume  consists  of  a col- 
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lection  of  treatises,  mostlyi  on  theological  themes,  several  of  which 
contain  passages  indicating  how  the  discovery  of  America  affected 
the  mind  of  a Renaissance  thinker. 

The  first  essay,  De  Rerum  Praenotione , treats  of  prescience  and 
prophesy,  criticising  superstitious  practices  such  as  palmistry  and 
astrological  forecasts.  Towards  the  end,  one  comes  across  the  sen- 
tence: “I  have  heard  that  in  those  remote  isles  and  lands  formerly 
unknown  (in  remotis  illis  & insulis  & terris  incognitis  olim)  which 
have  recently  been  discovered  through  the  efforts  of  the  kings  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  there  are  many  peoples  given  to  idolatry.” 

The  next,  reference  to  the  new  geography  is  less  direct,  yet  it  is 
worth  noting.  It  occurs  in  De  Morte  Christi.  The  author  reflects 
that  one  may  absorb  the  virtues  of  Christ  without  difficult  labors 
— “there  is  no  need  of  reaching  the  Indies,  nor  of  exploring  the 
Erythrean  shores,”  The  name  “Erythrean  Sea”  signified  what  is 
now  called  the  Arabian  Sea,  extending  from  Arabia  to  India.  The 
passage  was  not  an  allusion  to  America,  but  to  overseas  exploration 
in  general,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  1496,  when  these  lines 
were  written,  the  name  “America”  had  not  yet  been  proposed  and 
the  goal  of  the  navigators  was  the  shore  of  India. 

In  the  Theoremata  de  Fide,  an  essay  on  Christian  faith,  two  passages 
are  significant.  One  of  these  Dr.  Adolf  Schill,  author  of  the  mono- 
graph Gianfrancesco  Pico  della  Mirandola  und  die  Entdeckung  Ameri- 
kas,  Berlin  1929,  considers  the  earliest  known  allusion  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  American  continent  in  respect  to  the  time  when  it 
was  written  (not  printed)  — before  the  end  of  1505,  when  Amerigo 
Vespucci’s  letter  about  his  third  voyage  had  already  been  cir- 
culating in  broadsides.  The  reference  to  the  South  Pole  was  due  to 
Vespucci’s  statement  that  the  navigators  had  sailed  southward 
for  twenty  months.  Pico  glories  in  the  victory  of  Christianity. 
“What  reign,”  he  wrote,  “can  be  compared  to  it?  It  has  spread  not 
only  from  sunrise  to  sunset  . . . but  even  to  lands  unknown  to  the 
Romans,  and  to  that  Alexander  . . . who  was  always  ready  to  search 
for  new  realms  — not  to  mention  those  to  which  the  fleet  of  the 
Christian  Kings  of  Spain  has  sailed  in  our  age,  in  the  region  of  the 
Antartic  pole  which  is  opposite  to  that  one  which  we  see.”  The  sec- 
ond passage  was  also  prompted  by  missionary  zeal : “There  is  an 
old  and  very  pious  saying:  Even  in  those  who  were  born  in  the 
most  remote  islands  and  countries  to  whom  the  preachers  of  the  Gos- 
pel cannot  come,  the  truth  of  the  faith  may  dawn  . . .” 

Finally  an  allusion  to  the  far  distant  lands  creeps  into  the  poem 
entitled  Staurostichos.  The  occasion  of  this  “heroic  ode”  was  the 
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mysterious  “descent”  of  the  instruments  of  the  crucifixion  on  to 
German  soil.  It  ends  with  an  homage  to  Emperor  Maximilian,  in 
which  the  author  desires  that  the  imperial  eagle  should  be  carried 
in  triumph  “over  the  Tamais  and  the  Nile  through  the  fields  of  hot 
Syenes  and  through  Arabia  . . . that  it  should  lead  to  the  peoples  of 
the  Orient,  to  the  realms  of  Pluto,”  and  so  on,  “till  he  lands  with 
alacrity  on  the  spicy  Indian  shores.” 

How  did  the  recent  voyages  of  discovery  come  to  take  hold  of 
the  imagination  of  Gianfrancesco  Pico  della  Mirandola?  He  was 
born  about  1470,  the  son  of  Galeotto,  a brother  of  Giovanni  Pico 
della  Mirandola,  the  famous  humanist.  After  his  father’s  death, 
Gianfrancesco  succeeded  to  the  principality  of  Mirandola,  but  the 
hostility  of  his  brother  Lodovico,  the  son-in-law  of  Trivulzio,  the 
general  of  the  French  armies,  made  his  lot  one  of  intermittent  reign 
and  exile.  In  1502  he  was  ousted  from  his  dominion,  and  although 
Lodovico  was  killed  in  battle  seven  years  later,  his  widow  and  his 
sons  kept  their  hold  on  Mirandola  until  Pope  Julius  II  in  1511  re- 
stored it  to  Gianfrancesco.  After  the  French  victory  at  Ravenna  the 
following  year,  Gianfrancesco  was  driven  into  exile  again.  Finally, 
when  the  French  were  defeated  in  Italy,  Gianfrancesco  in  1515  re- 
turned to  his  domain.  Eighteen  years  later,  his  nephew  Galeotto 
with  a band  of  armed  men  assassinated  him  and  his  oldest  son. 

The  years  of  exile  were  stimulating  for  the  young  scholar.  At  the 
end  of  1501  and  again  in  1503  Pico  visited  Augsburg  to  seek  the 
help  of  the  Emperor.  Here  he  associated  with  Matthaus  Lang,  head 
of  the  humanist  society,  and  with  the  famous  Konrad  Peutinger. 
The  latter  was  related  to  a family  which  was  among  the  first  to 
participate  in  the  Indian  trade,  and  which  received  the  reports 
about  the  Portuguese  voyages  and  discoveries  directly  from  their 
agents  in  Lisbon,  Antwerp,  and  other  cities. 

Pico’s  works  were  published  in  Strassburg,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  other  humanists.  One  of  these  was  Thomas  Wolf, 
who  had  been  a student  at  the  University  of  Bologna,  and  whose 
house  was  a center  for  the  leading  spirits  of  the  city,  among  whom 
were  such  men  as  Sebastian  Brandt,  Jacob  Wimpheling,  and  Geiler 
of  Kaisersberg.  At  the  banquet  with  which  Wolf  entertained  the 
Italian  guest,  the  conversation  turned  on  Pico’s  works.  Conse- 
quently, after  Pico’s  return  to  Italy,  Wolf  sent  his  young  friend 
Mattias  Ringmann  to  fetch  the  manuscripts,  which  he  then  gave 
to  the  printer. 
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Margaret  Fuller’s  Ideas  on  Criticism 

By  WILMA  R.  EBBITT 

MARGARET  FULLER’S  last  piece  of  formal  literary 
criticism,  an  essay  entitled  “American  Literature;  Its 
Position  in  the  Present  Time,  and  Prospects  for  the 
Future,”  was  written  just  before  she  left  America  on  August  1, 
1846.  It  was  the  one  essay  composed  especially  for  Papers  on 
Literature  and  Art , a collection  of  reviews  that  had  first  appeared 
in  magazines  and  newspapers.1  Many  of  the  original  manu- 
scripts of  these  pieces,  together  with  a wealth  of  letters,  poems, 
and  other  material,  are  now  in  the  Margaret  Fuller  Collection 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library.2 

In  the  course  of  her  analysis  of  the  conditions  for  a national 
literature,  Margaret  Fuller  evaluates  her  own  contribution  to 
the  “ripening  of  a new  and  golden  harvest” : 

We  are  sad  that  we  cannot  be  present  at  the  gathering  in  of  this 
harvest.  And  yet  we  are  joyous,  too,  when  we  think  that  though 
our  name  may  not  be  writ  on  the  pillar  of  our  country’s  fame,  we 
can  really  do  far  more  towards  rearing  it,  than  those  who  come  at 
a later  period  and  to  a seemingly  fairer  task.  Now , the  humblest 
effort,  made  in  a noble  spirit,  and  with  religious  hope,  cannot  fail 
to  be  even  infinitely  useful.  Whether  we  introduce  some  noble 
model  from  another  time  and  clime,  to  encourage  aspiration  in  our 
own,  or  cheer  into  blossom  the  simplest  wood-flower  that  ever  rose 
from  the  earth,  moved  by  the  genuine  impulse  to  grow,  independent 
of  the  lures  of  money  or  celebrity  . . . the  spirit  of  truth,  purely 
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worshipped,  shall  turn  our  acts  and  forbearances  alike  to  profit,  in- 
forming them  with  oracles  which  the  latest  time  shall  bless. 

One  hundred  years  after  her  death  her  wistful  prophecy  ap- 
pears remarkably  accurate.  In  her  translations  and  reviews  she 
brought  the  civilizing  influence  of  ancient  and  contemporary 
European  literature  to  bear  on  a culturally  immature  nation; 
as  editor  of  the  Dial  and  literary  critic  for  the  New  York  Tribune 
she  encouraged  the  growth  of  a genuine  native  literature;  and 
in  her  estimates  of  American  writers  she  was  faithful  to  her 
critical  standards.  Recent  studies  of  her  criticism  have  clarified 
her  contribution  as  interpreter  of  German  literature  and  have 
established  the  validity  of  many  of  her  specific  judgments.3  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  outline  her  theory  of  criticism 
and  to  indicate  the  consequences  of  this  theory  for  her  critical 
method. 

Although  only  one  of  the  books  published  before  her  death 
represents  her  as  a critic,  Margaret  Fuller  wrote  reviews  over 
a period  of  eleven  years.  But  her  conception  of  the  purpose  of 
these  reviews  was  a broad  one,  and  in  many  articles  that  osten- 
sibly dealt  with  specific  works  she  took  occasion  to  discuss  the 
more  basic  problems  of  the  nature  of  art,  the  function  of  criti- 
cism, and  the  validity  of  critical  standards.  Unlike  some  writers 
who  have  treated  these  problems,  however,  she  was  essentially 
a practicing  critic  rather  than  a theorist.  The  tension  created 
by  the  interplay  of  high-level  speculation  and  her  recognition 
of  the  practical  necessities  and  purposes  of  book-reviewing  is 
frequently  more  interesting  than  the  specific  literary  judg- 
ments at  which  she  arrived  in  these  reviews. 

In  two  periods  particularly  — periods  when  she  held  respon- 
sible positions  — in  1840-41,  the  first  year  of  her  editorship  of 
the  Dial , and  in  1845,  when  she  was  in  the  midst  of  her  work  as 
literary  critic  for  the  Tribune  — she  wrote  a series  of  articles 
in  which  she  reflected  on  the  larger  questions  of  criticism. 
These  two  periods,  accordingly,  will  be  taken  as  focal  points 
for  the  exposition  of  her  ideas. 

^^ARGARET  FULLER’S  central  statement  of  her  theory 
of  criticism  is  “A  Short  Essay  on  Critics.”4  Published  in  the 
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first  number  of  the  Dial , this  article  comes  chronologically  mid- 
way between  her  earliest  literary  criticism  in  the  Western 
Messenger  in  1835  and  the  last  literary  notices  that  she  wrote 
for  the  Tribune  in  1846.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  her  early 
work  she  was  moving  toward  the  principles  that  she  formu- 
lated in  this  essay,  and  it  is  also  clear  that  in  her  later  work  she 
constantly  faced  the  problem  of  the  practical  application  of 
these  principles. 

“A  Short  Essay  on  Critics,,  has  three  sections : a classifica- 
tion of  critics,  a definition  of  the  true  critic,  and  an  analysis  of 
the  function  of  criticism  in  periodicals. 

She  groups  critics  in  three  categories:  subjective,  apprehen- 
sive, and  comprehensive.  Subjective  critics  merely  record  their 
feelings  about  a work:  “They  love,  they  like,  or  they  hate;  the 
book  is  detestable,  immoral,  absurd,  or  admirable,  noble,  of  a 
most  approved  scope  . . . .”  They  react,  and,  worse  still,  they 
express  themselves  with  dogmatic  authoritativeness,  “as  those 
who  bear  the  evangel  of  pure  taste  and  accurate  judgment,  and 
need  be  tried  before  no  human  synod.”  From  her  point  of  view, 
such  impressionistic  criticism,  conditioned  as  it  is  by  the  tem- 
perament of  the  writer  and  the  influence  acting  upon  him,  has 
no  value  beyond  the  incidental  one  of  characterizing  the  critic. 

In  the  next  group  are  the  “apprehensive”  or  reproductive 
critics.  “These  can  go  out  of  themselves  and  enter  fully  into  a 
foreign  existence.  They  breathe  its  life;  they  live  in  its  law; 
they  tell  what  it  meant,  and  why  it  so  expressed  its  meaning.” 
Their  work  is  valuable  as  a re-statement  or  re-creation  of  the 
original  work;  in  fact,  the  re-statement  may  give  more  pleasure 
than  the  original,  “as  melodies  will  sometimes  ring  sweetlier 
in  the  echo.” 

The  third  group,  the  “comprehensive”  critics,  encompass 
but  go  beyond  reproductive  criticism.  After  performing  the 
function  of  the  apprehensive  critic  — after  entering  into  the 
nature  of  another  and  judging  his  work  by  its  own  law,  after 
ascertaining  the  author’s  purpose  and  the  degree  of  his  success 
in  fulfilling  it  — the  comprehensive  critic  detaches  himself 
from  the  work  and  assesses  the  worthiness  of  its  aim.  “And 
this  the  critic  can  only  do  who  perceives  the  analogies  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  how  they  are  regulated  by  an  absolute,  invariable 
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principle.”  In  judging  by  absolute  standards,  the  comprehen- 
sive critic  goes  beyond  the  appreciative  affirmations  of  the  ap- 
prehensive critic  and  points  out  what  the  work  is  not  as  well 
as  what  it  is. 

In  the  second  section  of  the  essay  Margaret  Fuller  defines 
the  critic  as  the  necessary  mediator  between  the  poet  and  his 
audience.  “The  maker  is  divine;  the  critic  sees  this  divine,  but 
brings  it  down  to  humanity  by  the  analytic  process.”  The  true 
critic,  compounded  of  poet,  philosopher,  and  observer,  has  a 
“love  of  ideal  perfection”  which  forbids  him  to  be  content  with 
mere  beauty  of  details.  The  true  critic  is  thus  clearly  identified 
with  the  comprehensive  critic,  and  the  “analogies  of  the  uni- 
verse” are  roughly  equivalent  to  the  “ideal  perfection”  that  he 
hopes  to  find  embodied  in  works  of  art. 

These  first  two  sections  of  the  essay  form  the  most  complete 
and  systematic  statement  of  critical  theory  that  Margaret  Ful- 
ler achieved.  The  oracular  tone  in  which  she  proclaims  her  ex- 
tremely idealistic  concepts  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  special  oc- 
casion for  which  the  essay  was  written.  As  a critical  manifesto 
for  a Transcendental  literary  venture,  it  says,  appropriately 
enough,  that  it  will  settle  for  nothing  short  of  the  ideal.  But  the 
problem  of  critical  method  was  not  solved  by  this  apparently 
definitive  statement.  The  last  section  of  the  essay  subtly  under- 
mines the  hierarchic  structure  established  by  the  classifying 
of  critics.  After  condemning  coterie  criticism  and  editorial  bias, 
after  defining  the  proper  aims  of  criticism  in  periodicals  — to 
sift,  not  to  stamp  a work;  to  stimulate  readers,  not  to  dictate 
to  them  — she  concludes  her  account  of  the  activities  of  such 
a critic : 

He  will  teach  us  to  love  wisely  what  we  before  loved  well,  for  he 
knows  the  difference  between  censoriousness  and  discernment,  in- 
fatuation and  reverence;  and  while  delighting  in  the  genial  melo- 
dies of  Pan,  can  perceive,  should  Apollo  bring  his  lyre  into  audi- 
ence, that  there  may  be  strains  more  divine  than  those  of  his  native 
groves. 

This  sentence  is  the  key  to  all  her  later  speculation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  critical  method.  It  implies  the  need  for  a more  adaptable 
approach  than  is  provided  for  by  the  clear-cut  distinctions  she 
has  already  established.  In  the  presence  of  Pan,  the  critic  will 
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be  appreciative,  affirmative,  reproductive ; when  Apollo  ap- 
pears, he  will  make  an  adjustment  in  his  critical  method. 

In  developing  the  position  that  she  had  stated  theoretically 
in  “A  Short  Essay  on  Critics”  — where  she  does  not  refer  to 
any  critic,  poet,  or  specific  work  — Margaret  Fuller  turned  to 
the  dialogue,  a literary  form  that  she  found  more  flexible  than 
the  essay.  It  gave  her  the  opportunity  of  expressing  opposing 
points  of  view,  and,  it  must  be  granted,  permitted  her  to  pose 
problems  that  she  was  not  at  the  moment  prepared  to  solve. 
The  first  of  these  dialogues,I * * * 5  published  in  the  year  following 
“A  Short  Essay  on  Critics,”  offers  no  satisfactory  resolution 
to  the  issue  between  poet  and  critic.  In  a very  brief  exchange 
the  poet  attacks  the  critic  for  his  “perpetual  analysis,  compari- 
son, and  classification”  and  finally  for  the  negative  judgments 
that  he  makes.  The  critic  defends  his  place  in  the  order  of  na- 
ture and  justifies  his  negations  by  appealing  to  the  spiritual 
quest  that  motivates  his  criticism : 

The  law  of  my  being  is  on  me,  and  the  ideal  standard  seeking  to  be 
realized  in  my  mind  bids  me  demand  perfection  from  all  I see.  To 
say  how  far  each  object  answers  this  demand  is  my  criticism  . . . . 
An  object  that  defies  my  utmost  rigor  of  scrutiny  is  a new  step  on 
the  stair  I am  making  to  the  Olympian  tables. 

Although  the  critic  has  the  last  word,  the  point  at  issue  — the 
validity  of  comprehensive  criticism  — is  left  doubtful,  for  the  poet 
vanishes  and  the  critic  is  stifled  in  the  folds  of  his  own  banner. 

I N a much  more  ambitious  dialogue6  that  appeared  in  the 

Dial  six  months  later,  no  deus  ex  machina  is  called  in  to  end  the 

argument.  In  her  review  of  Festus,  a poem  by  Philip  James 
Bailey,  Margaret  Fuller  gives  a lesson  in  practical  criticism. 

As  a dramatic  sketch,  the  dialogue  has  no  merit;  but  the  fail- 

ures in  consecutiveness  and  the  re-hashing  of  issues  after  they 
have  presumably  been  closed  indicate  her  scrupulous  effort  to 
represent  fairly  two  different  critical  approaches. 

The  first  question  treated  here,  that  of  the  validity  of  criti- 
cism per  se,  is  settled  by  the  now  familiar  expedient  of  defining 
the  critic  as  mediator  between  poet  and  audience.  After  the 
preliminary  skirmish,  the  real  issue  is  stated : comprehensive 
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criticism  vs.  reproductive  criticism.  Aglauron,  the  comprehen- 
sive critic,  would  focus  his  attention  on  the  work  itself  and 
would  evaluate  it  by  comparison  with  his  touchstones,  Milton 
and  Dante  and  Shakespeare.  Laurie  argues  that  the  only  “noble 
way”  is  the  reproductive.  Comprehensive  criticism,  he  says,  is 
applicable  only  to  “the  conscious  triumph  of  genius.”  Festus, 
according  to  the  author’s  own  modest  statement,  is  simply  the 
record  of  one  period  in  the  writer’s  development  and  so  should 
be  judged  not  as  a work  of  art,  not  as  “triumphant  artist- 
growth,”  but  simply  as  “a  leaf  from  the  book  of  life.” 

The  discussion  proceeds  haphazardly  through  various  as- 
pects of  the  poem.  After  analyzing  the  poet’s  intention  and 
comparing  the  poem  with  a more  successful  work  on  a similar 
theme,  Goethe’s  Faust,  the  critics  agree  that  the  poet  has  not 
fulfilled  his  ambitious  purpose.  Laurie,  defender  of  reproduc- 
tive criticism,  recognizes  the  lack  of  organic  completeness  and 
the  shallow  philosophical  insight,  but  he  is  not  seriously  dis- 
turbed by  these  flaws  and  turns  appreciatively  to  the  “fine 
leadings”  inspired  by  the  character  of  Festus.  The  expression 
is  likewise  found  to  be  defective.  By  comparison  with  Milton 
and  Shakespeare,  Bailey  writes  verse  that  is  bombastic,  care- 
less, and  thin.  Again  Laurie  cheerfully  admits  its  faults,  and 
again  he  brings  the  discussion  back  to  an  analysis  of  its  merits 
— sincerity,  unpretentiousness,  and  a “pathetic  beauty  of  tones 
and  cadences.” 

Laurie  finally  wins  Aglauron  to  his  point  of  view;  Aglauron 
admits  that  reproductive  criticism  has  been  the  more  fruitful 
approach  to  a poem  of  this  kind.  Laurie  on  his  part  admits 
handsomely  that  he  errs  on  the  side  of  indulgence  but  justifies 
his  leniency  by  the  spiritual  insight  gained  from  re-creating  the 
poet’s  experience : 

The  poet,  my  friend,  the  poet,  ah ! he  is  indeed  the  only  friend,  and 
gives  us  for  brief  intervals  an  Olympic  game  instead  of  the  seem- 
ingly aimless  contests  that  fill  the  years  between.  Yet  that  they  are 
only  seemingly  aimless  his  fulfilment  shows.  We  date  from  such 
periods,  where  we  saw  the  crown  on  worthy  brows.  We  cannot 
adjudge  the  palm  to  the  aspirant  before  us,  yet  will  not  many 
thoughts  and  those  of  sacred  import  take  birth  from  this  hour?  We 
have  not  criticized ; we  have  lived  with  him. 
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The  dialogue  on  Festus  established  the  appropriate  procedure 
for  the  critic  faced  with  a work  that  is  clearly  not  of  the  high- 
est class.  But  there  remains  a conflict  between  the  two  critical 
approaches  when  the  work  is,  or  seems  to  be,  marked  by  genius. 
The  most  interesting  example  of  this  conflict  in  Margaret  Ful- 
ler’s own  criticism  appears  in  her  essay,  “Goethe,”7  published 
in  the  Dial  in  the  same  year.  She  had  vigorously  defended 
Goethe’s  right  to  be  judged  from  the  reproductive  point  of 
view  on  two  previous  occasions.  In  the  preface8  to  her  transla- 
tion, Eckermanris  Conversations  with  Goethe  (1839),  she  ranged 
the  charges  brought  against  him  — that  he  was  not  a Christian, 
not  an  idealist,  not  a democrat,  and  not  Schiller  — and  set  up 
in  opposition  positive  statements  of  what  he  was.  She  assumed 
the  same  defensive  position  in  the  peremptory  opening  of  an 
essay9  in  the  Dial  in  1841.  “Menzel’s  View  of  Goethe,”  she  says, 
“is  that  of  a Philistine.”  In  refuting  Menzel  she  takes  her  cue 
from  Goethe  himself  and  asks  whether  he  lived  up  to  his  own 
standard,  not  whether  he  lived  up  to  hers.  But,  after  she  has 
vindicated  him  from  the  charges  of  “Epicurean  sage”  and  “de- 
bauchee” by  referring  to  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  time, 
and  after  she  has  pointed  to  his  works  as  the  record  of  his  es- 
sential spirituality,  she  admits  that  she  cannot  “meet  the  ob- 
jections of  those  who  measure  him,  as  they  have  a right  to  do, 
by  the  standard  of  ideal  manhood.” 

“The  standard  of  ideal  manhood”  is  precisely  the  point  that 
proves  to  be  the  stumbling-block  when  she  turns  from  her  ad- 
mirable work  in  defence  of  Goethe  to  her  own  positive  apprais- 
al of  him.  “Goethe”  is  the  longest,  most  thoughful  critique  she 
ever  wrote  on  one  author,  and  in  much  of  the  essay  she  adopts 
successfully  the  attitudes  and  methods  of  the  apprehensive 
critic.  She  considers  the  influences  on  the  writer  of  his  family, 
his  education,  and  his  friends ; she  analyzes  the  political  milieu 
of  the  time;  she  discerns  the  symptoms  of  the  mature  writer  in 
his  early  work;  and  she  makes  a sympathetic  examination  of 
his  works  in  the  order  of  their  production.  But  juxtaposed  with 
this  sympathetic  re-creation  of  the  poet  and  his  work  is  a tone 
of  querulous  complaint.  In  her  strictures  she  is  not  guilty  of  the 
gross  error  of  which  she  had  accused  Menzel  as  well  as  most 
New  Englanders;  that  is,  she  does  not  judge  Goethe  by  her 
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own  standards  of  personal  morality.  Instead,  she  finds  a turning- 
point  in  his  own  work,  a “Parting  of  the  Ways,”  that  is  attri- 
butable to  his  decision  to  attach  himself  to  the  Court  of  Wei- 
mar, and  she  contrasts  regretfully  the  poetic  artist  of  the  later 
period  with  the  prophet-poet  foreshadowed  in  the  early  work. 

The  whole  essay  oscillates  between  appreciation  of  Goethe, 
the  man  and  the  poet,  and  regret  that  he  did  not  fulfill  the  Trans- 
cendental ideal  of  Man  and  Poet.  The  same  ambivalence  is  evi- 
dent in  her  treatment  of  Goethe’s  separate  works  and  is  illus- 
trated particularly  well  in  the  analysis  of  Elective  Affinities.  First 
she  defends  it  valiantly  from  the  charge  of  “gross  immorality” ; 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  she  says,  “a  work  especially  what  is  called 
moral  in  its  outward  effect,  and  religious  even  to  piety  in  its 
spirit.”  This  she  demonstrates  by  an  analysis  of  the  fate  of  the 
characters.  Then  she  goes  on  in  her  best  vein  of  appreciative, 
reproductive  criticism : 

I cannot  express  my  sense  of  the  beauty  of  this  book  as  a work  of 
art  . . . The  perfect  picture  always  before  the  mind  of  the  chateau, 
the  moss  hut,  the  park,  the  garden,  the  lake,  with  its  boats  and  the 
landing  beneath  the  platan  trees;  the  gradual  manner  in  which 
both  localities  and  persons  grow  upon  us,  more  living  than  life,  in- 
asmuch as  we  are,  unconsciously,  kept  at  our  best  temperature  by 
the  atmosphere  of  genius,  and  thereby  more  delicate  in  our  percep- 
tions than  amid  our  customary  fogs;  the  gentle  unfolding  of  the 
central  thought,  as  a flower  in  the  morning  sun ; then  the  conclu- 
sion, rising  like  a cloud,  first  soft  and  white,  but  darkening  as  it 
comes,  till  with  a sudden  wind  it  bursts  above  our  heads  . . . 

But  in  the  next  paragraph,  as  her  ecstatic  salute  to  Art  is  ab- 
ruptly modified,  she  reveals  more  completely  than  in  any  other 
passage  in  her  writing  the  essential  difference  between  her  ap- 
prehensive criticism  and  her  comprehensive  criticism : 

For  myself,  I never  felt  so  completely  that  very  thing  which  genius 
should  always  make  us  feel,  that  I was  in  its  circle,  and  could  not 
get  out  till  its  spell  was  done,  and  its  last  spirit  permitted  to  de- 
part. I was  not  carried  away,  instructed,  delighted  more  than  by 
other  works,  but  I was  there,  living  there  ....  Others,  it  would 
seem,  on  closing  the  book,  exclaim,  “what  an  immoral  book !”  I well 
remember  my  own  thought : “It  is  a work  of  Art !”....  At  this 
moment,  remembering  what  I then  felt,  I am  inclined  to  class  all  my 
negations  just  written  on  this  paper  as  stuff  ....  Yet  that  they 
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were  not  without  foundation  I feel  again  when  I turn  to  the  Iphi- 
genia;  a work  beyond  the  possibility  of  negation;  a work  where  a 
religious  meaning  not  only  pierces  but  enfolds  the  whole;  a work 
as  admirable  in  art,  still  higher  in  significance,  more  single  in  ex- 
pression. 

In  the  final  analysis,  then,  the  work  that  is  “higher  in  signifi- 
cance,” the  work  that  represents  Goethe’s  “higher  tendency,” 
is  superior. 

Margaret  Fuller  recognized  Goethe  as  the  greatest  of  con- 
temporary writers.  Because  he  was  so  rich  a genius,  she  tried 
him  by  her  highest  standards.  It  is  obvious  that  these  standards, 
based  as  they  are  on  a Transcendental  faith  in  the  infinitude  of 
man  rather  than  on  the  highest  artistic  achievements  of  the 
ages,  will  never  be  satisfied.  The  essay  on  Goethe  illustrates 
the  futility  of  the  effort  to  arrive  at  any  completely  affirmative 
judgment  within  the  Transcendental  frame  of  reference. 

HE  group  of  essays  from  the  Dial  that  we  have  been  con- 
sidering points  up  an  ambivalence  in  method  that  is  less  charac- 
teristic of  either  her  earlier  or  her  later  work.  In  the  reviews 
that  she  wrote  before  1840  she  showed  considerably  less  con- 
cern about  the  soul  and  its  destiny  and  considerably  more  respect 
for  the  more  functional  aspects  of  her  critical  system.  Her 
criticism  of  Philip  Van  Artevelde  by  Henry  Taylor,10  published 
in  1835,  illustrates  the  method  of  comparative  criticism  that 
underlies  most  of  her  work.  Early  in  the  review,  as  a preface  to 
an  attack  on  subjective  criticism,  she  makes  a statement  which 
foreshadows  her  later  distinction  between  apprehensive  and 
comprehensive  criticism  but  which  makes  provision  for  fruit- 
ful discussion  in  terms  other  than  those  of  “ideal  perfection.” 

The  natural  process  of  the  mind  in  forming  a judgment  is  compari- 
son. The  office  of  sound  criticism  is  to  teach  that  this  comparison 
should  be  made,  not  between  the  productions  of  differently  consti- 
tuted minds,  but  between  any  one  of  these  and  a fixed  standard  of 
perfection.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  canon  to  take  a 
survey  of  the  labors  of  many  artists  with  reference  to  one,  if  we 
value  them,  not  according  to  the  degree  of  pleasure  we  have  ex- 
perienced from  them,  which  must  always  depend  upon  our  then 
age,  the  state  of  the  passions  and  relations  with  life,  but  according 
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to  the  success  of  the  artist  in  attaining  the  object  he  himself  had 
in  view. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  works  pertinent  to  the  comparison, 
she  makes  a survey  of  the  dramatic  writings  of  the  past  sixty 
years  and  sets  up  the  broad  classification  of  “classical”  and 
“romantic.”  At  this  point  she  admits  a strong  preference  for 
the  restraint,  the  economy,  and  the  powerful  concentration  of 
the  classical  school.  These  qualities  she  illustrates  from  a num- 
ber of  the  works  of  Alfieri,  Goethe,  and  Schiller,  and  in  the 
course  of  her  appreciative  comment  she  makes  comparisons 
between  one  work  and  another.  Finally,  two-thirds  of  the  way 
through  her  review,  after  accounting  for  a number  of  other 
dramas  that  do  not  fit  her  scheme  of  classification,  she  comes 
to  the  work  that  heads  her  review.  She  is  willing  to  meet  the 
author  on  his  own  ground  and  finds  much  to  admire  in  the  pic- 
ture of  the  age  and  in  the  vividness  of  the  character  portrayal. 

In  its  lack  of  proportion  and  in  the  relatively  perfunctory 
treatment  given  to  the  work  ostensibly  under  consideration, 
this  piece  is  an  extreme  example  of  the  discursiveness  of  Mar- 
garet Fuller’s  critiques.  It  provides,  however,  a good  illustration  of 
her  critical  method  and  of  her  notion  of  the  function  of  a re- 
view. In  order  to  help  her  readers  acquire  the  proper  perspec- 
tive, she  presents  “a  cluster  of  objects,”  as  she  says,  around 
the  work. 

The  method  of  classifying  works  and  ranking  them  in  hier- 
archies is  utilized  more  legitimately  in  another  essay  that  she 
wrote  in  her  early  period.  In  “Modern  British  Poets,”11  pub- 
lished in  1836,  she  groups  nine  poets  in  three  categories:  the 
singers  — Campbell,  Moore,  and  Scott;  the  indices  to  “par- 
ticular sufferings”  of  their  time  — Crabbe,  Byron,  and  Shelley; 
and  the  pilot-minds  of  the  age  — Southey,  Coleridge,  and 
Wordsworth.  For  the  later  development  of  her  critical  theory 
there  are  two  points  of  interest  in  the  essay.  One  is  her  frank 
admission  of  a lack  of  sympathy  with  Crabbe’s  scientific  view 
of  life  and  human  nature,  a view  “softened  by  no  cool  shadow, 
gladdened  by  no  rose-light”  and  mirrored  by  the  “strange 
bleak  fidelity”  and  the  “cold  tints”  of  his  descriptive  passages. 
After  making  a perceptive  analysis  of  the  realistic  qualities  of 
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his  work,  she  concludes : “It  is  difficult  to  do  Crabbe  justice, 
both  because  the  subject  is  so  large  a one,  and  because  tempted 
to  discuss  it  rather  in  admiration  than  in  love.”  She  confesses 
here  her  failure  to  surrender  completely  to  the  poet  and  his  in- 
tention, the  first  condition  for  apprehensive  criticism. 

The  other  point  of  interest  is  her  contrast  between  the  poems 
that  Wordsworth  and  Shelley  wrote  on  the  subject  of  the  sky- 
lark. After  lengthy  quotation  from  each,  she  writes,  “Should 
we  not  say  from  the  samples  before  us  that  Shelley,  in  melody 
and  exuberance  of  fancy,  was  incalculably  superior  to  Words- 
worth? But  mark  their  inferences And  after  drawing  the  mor- 
al in  the  words  of  the  poets  — Shelley’s  desire  for  the  gift  of 
“harmonious  madness”  and  the  lesson  of  cheerful  submission 
in  “plodding  on”  through  life  that  Wordsworth  learns  — she 
makes  one  suggestive  comment:  “If  Wordsworth  have  superi- 
ority then,  it  consists  in  greater  maturity  and  dignity  of  sen- 
timent.” The  if  seems  to  indicate  some  doubt.  The  hierarchic 
ordering  of  the  three  classes  does,  however,  indicate  that  the 
pilot-minds  of  the  age,  the  philosopher  poets,  are  generally 
superior  to  the  singers.  At  the  same  time,  she  appreciates  the 
singers  for  what  they  are ; she  does  not  condemn  them  for  not 
being  philosophers. 

The  habit  of  classification  remained  with  Margaret  Fuller 
throughout  her  career;  again  and  again  it  prevents  her  from 
falling  into  the  excesses  of  enthusiasm  that  are  natural  to  the 
apprehensive  critic.  In  her  survey  of  contemporary  drama12  she 
first  establishes  the  fact  that  the  English  drama  is  going 
through  a period  of  “After  Muse,”  an  appendix  period  that  re- 
sults naturally  from  the  ending  of  the  great  productive  period 
of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  that  the  attempts  in  American 
drama  are  an  even  paler  reflection  of  that  glory.  But  though  all 
contemporary  drama  fails  to  measure  up  to  the  highest  stand- 
ard, its  humbler  merits  are  yet  worthy  of  examination.  Thus 
she  groups  English  and  American  plays  into  those  written  for 
the  glorification  of  individual  actors  and  those  written  for  the 
closet.  The  second  group  she  subdivides  further  into  the  “di- 
alogued monologues”  of  Byron,  Shelley,  and  others  and  histori- 
cal plays.  Her  habit  of  carefully  indicating  the  range  of  talent 
available  permits  her  to  express  full  appreciation  of  work  of 
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minor  merit  but  prevents  her  from  giving  such  works  acclaim 
that  could  not  be  substantiated  by  absolute  excellence. 

T HIS  flexibility  served  her  well  when  she  came  to  the  most 
challenging  work  of  her  career.  She  recognized  the  opportunity 
that  was  open  to  her  when  Horace  Greeley  in  1844  asked  her 
to  join  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune  as  literary  critic  and 
commentator  on  the  cultural  activities  and  social  conditions  of 
New  York;13  and  she  turned  her  attention  more  seriously  to 
the  task  of  educating  the  taste  of  her  readers  and,  at  the  same 
time,  doing  justice  to  native  American  literature.  During  the 
twenty  months  in  which  she  wrote  reviews,  she  often  took  the 
occasion  to  indicate  the  standards  she  considered  appropriate 
to  newspaper  reviewing.  Although  fundamentally  alike,  three 
of  these  statements,  all  written  in  1845,  are  worth  considering 
fully  because  of  their  differences  in  emphasis.  Taken  together, 
they  add  up  to  another  “Short  Essay  on  Critics”  which,  at  some 
points,  contrasts  interestingly  with  the  intransigent  idealism 
of  the  earlier  Dial  essay. 

In  two  lengthy  reviews  entitled  “English  Writers  Little 
Known  Here,”14  Margaret  Fuller  introduced  to  her  Tribune 
readers  the  writings  of  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  Walter 
Savage  Landor,  and  Julius  Hare.  The  first  of  these  reviews  be- 
gins with  a statement  of  the  dual  function  of  literature : first, 
to  preserve  what  is  of  permanent  value,  “the  flowers  of  life 
which  came  to  perfect  bloom  in  minds  of  genius”;  and,  second, 
“as  affording  the  means  of  interpreting  contemporary  minds 
to  each  other  on  a larger  scale  than  actual  conversation  in 
words  or  deeds  furnishes.”  Between  writers  at  these  poles,  “be- 
tween geniuses  and  men  of  healthy  energy  merely,”  are  the 
gentlemen  and  scholars  who  serve  as  “audience  to  the  genius, 
interpreter  to  the  multitude,  cultivated  friends  for  those  who 
need  such.”  And  in  this  middle  group  she  places  Milnes,  Lan- 
dor, and  Hare. 

The  second  statement  appears  in  a review  of  the  poems  of 
William  Thom,  a British  weaver.15  In  a passage  remarkable 
for  its  wealth  of  metaphor,  she  establishes  two  concepts  of 
literature  and  two  corresponding  critical  methods.  The  first 
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tolerates  only  what  is  excellent,  “the  Iliads  and  Odysseys  of 
the  mind’s  endeavor,”  and  demands  nothing  less  than  perfec- 
tion of  form  and  content  — “golden  apples,  served  up  on  silver 
dishes.”  The  other  view  sees  literature  as  “the  great  mutual 
system  of  interpretation  between  all  kinds  and  classes  of  men” 
and  uses  one  principle  in  evaluating  all  “letters,”  whether  writ- 
ten by  the  “prisoner”  in  “soot  and  water,  illustrated  by  rude 
sketches  in  charcoal”  or  by  “nature’s  nobleman”  in  “letters  of 
gold,  with  the  fair  margin  filled  with  exquisite  miniature.” 
This  principle  expressly  gives  content  priority  over  form ; each 
work  is  valued  “first,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  its  revela- 
tion as  to  the  life  of  the  human  soul,  second,  in  proportion  to 
the  perfection  of  form  in  which  that  revelation  is  expressed.” 
She  confesses  her  allegiance  to  the  “genial  and  generous”  ten- 
dency of  the  second  view  as  opposed  to  the  “hypercriticism  and 
pedantry”  of  the  first.  And  so,  after  this  expansive  welcome  to 
proletarian  literature,  Margaret  Fuller  finds  something  to  ad- 
mire in  the  sincere,  if  inartistic,  efforts  of  William  Thom. 

The  third  declaration  of  critical  approach,  prefaced  to  a re- 
view of  Longfellow’s  poems,16  begins  with  a definition  of  poet- 
ry. “Poetry  is  not  a superhuman  or  supernatural  gift.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  the  fullest  and  therefore  most  completely  natural 
expression  of  what  is  human.”  Obviously  this  definition  is  wide 
enough  to  include  both  “humblest  minstrels”  and  “great  bards” 
— the  men  of  healthy  energy  and  the  geniuses  of  the  earlier 
review.  But  here  Margaret  Fuller  makes  a significant  qualifica- 
tion, a criterion  that  any  poetry  must  meet:  “.  . . this  alone  we 
claim,  and  can  welcome  none  who  cannot  present  this  title  to 
our  hearing;  that  the  vision  be  genuine,  the  expression  spon- 
taneous.” The  criterion  of  sincerity  gives  her  the  opportunity 
to  launch  a violent  attack  on  mock  poetry,  which  can  be  recog- 
nized primarily  by  the  jingling  rhymes  and  dragging,  stumbling 
rhythms  of  its  forms,  and  incidentally  by  the  bombast,  the  af- 
fected simplicity,  the  sickly  sentiment,  or  the  borrowed  dignity 
of  its  content.  Having  eliminated  merely  imitative  productions, 
she  returns  to  her  hierarchy  and  again  establishes  a middle 
group,  “men  of  little  original  poetic  power,  but  of  much  poetic 
taste  and  sensibility,  whom  we  would  not  wish  to  have  silenced. 
They  do  no  harm,  but  much  good,  (if  only  their  minds  are  not 
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confounded  with  those  of  a higher  class,)  by  educating  in  others 
the  faculties  dominant  in  themselves.  In  this  class  we  place  the 
writer  at  present  before  us.”  The  whole  point  of  the  attack  on 
Longfellow  in  this  review  and  in  others,  an  attack  that  made 
Margaret  Fuller  notorious  to  her  generation,  finds  its  raison 
d'etre  in  the  parenthesis.  Longfellow  had,  at  the  time,  the  repu- 
tation of  a poet  of  the  first  order.  Judged  as  such,  according  to 
her,  he  fails  miserably.  She  demonstrates  his  failure  in  the  rest 
of  the  review  by  analyzing  the  derivative  and  bookish  quality 
if  his  imagery.  Judged  as  a writer  of  the  second  class,  he  is  ad- 
mirable, she  grants,  for  his  fine  poetic  taste  which  can  be  em- 
ployed most  usefully  in  making  translations  and  compiling  an- 
thologies. 

In  the  hundred  or  more  literary  reviews  that  she  wrote  for 
the  Tribune,17  Margaret  Fuller  adheres  faithfully  to  the  method 
outlined  in  these  statements.  In  judging  the  work  of  a minor 
writer,  she  gives  credit  to  any  genuine  product  of  his  mind  or 
heart,  any  accurate  reflection  of  his  experience;  and  she  con- 
fines her  attack  on  imitativeness.  Typical  of  a great  many  such 
comments  is  the  following  on  Charles  Seatsfield’s  Tokeah :l8 

What  merit  he  has  is  genuine,  for  he  notes  down  his  impressions 
just  as  they  are  received;  this  merit  we  must  mention  wherever  we 
find  it  — it  is  so  rare  at  a time  when  the  fear  of  public  opinion  and 
the  spirit  of  imitation  make  so  large  a part  of  literature  hacknied 
or  vapid.  A book  may  be  coarse  and  low,  but  still  if  it  is  something, 
there  is  a satisfaction  and  a life  even  in  rejecting  it,  which  cannot 
be  derived  from  these  sad  painted  shadows  of  sometime  somethings. 

For  all  such  books  she  follows  her  principle  of  placing  content 
before  expression,  and  such  a comment  as  the  following  on 
William  Hosmer’s  poem  Y onnondio  contrasts  interestingly 
with  the  careful  scrutiny  of  form  in  the  review  of  Longfellow’s 
poems  :19 

The  book  has,  as  a literary  production,  many  defects.  But  we  greet 
it  with  more  pleasure  than  many  that  are  free  from  such,  as  being 
a sincere  transcript  of  what  had  interested  the  author.  It  is  thus 
that  an  American  literature  may  grow  up ; if  men  will  write  of 
what  is  rooted  in  their  real  lives,  instead  of  copies  from  foreign 
models  or  ideals  which  rest  only  on  the  clouds  above  them. 

But  in  spite  of  her  praise  of  sincerity,  Margaret  Fuller  never 
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lost  sight  of  her  basic  distinction  between  poets  and  men  of 
poetic  inclinations,  nor  did  she  forget  her  definition  of  art  as 
the  “ripest  fruit  of  human  experience,”  a transmutation  of  ex- 
perience rather  than  experience  itself.  In  a review20  of  Charles 
F.  Henningsen’s  The  White  Slave,  she  reminds  her  readers : 

The  character  of  the  book  is  one  of  living  reality.  There  is  none  of 
the  productive  power  of  genius  — no  representation. 

And  even  as  she  gives  credit  to  talent,  she  reiterates  the  dis- 
tinction between  talent  and  genius  in  a review  of  William  Haz- 
litt’s  Tahle-Talk\21 

Hazlitt  is  the  oracle  of  the  men  of  talent.  They  like  his  richness  of 
observation  better  than  genius,  and  his  sparkling  suggestions  bet- 
ter than  truth. 

The  basic  dualism  is  even  more  evident  in  a review  of  the 
poems  of  Elizabeth  Barrett.22  After  warmly  praising  the  lyrics, 
she  turns  to  two  more  ambitious  poems : 

In  the  ‘Drama  of  Exile’  and  the  ‘Vision  of  Poets,’  where  she  aims 
at  a Miltonic  flight  or  Dantesque  grasp  — not  in  any  spirit  of  rival- 
ry or  imitation,  but  because  she  is  really  possessed  of  a similar 
mental  scope  — her  success  is  far  below  what  we  find  in  the  poems 
of  feeling  and  experience;  for  she  has  the  vision  of  a great  poet, 
but  little  in  proportion  of  his  plastic  power. 

The  weakness  in  artistic  execution  is  demonstrated  by  the 
comparison  with  Milton  and  Dante.  Here  she  is  exercising  the 
function  of  the  comprehensive  critic,  but  the  standards  are  the 
works  of  great  poets  rather  than  “ideal  perfection.” 

Although  her  work  on  the  Tribune  taught  her  greater  flexi- 
bility of  critical  method  and  more  leniency  in  evaluation,  the 
ambivalence  of  the  essay  on  Goethe  reveals  itself  whenever  she 
approaches  works  that  have  real  merit.  In  a lengthy  essay  on 
French  novelists  of  the  time,23  she  concludes  her  recreation  of 
historical  circumstances  and  her  sympathetic  treatment  of  the 
novels  of  de  Vigny,  Eugene  Sue,  Balzac,  and  George  Sand  with 
the  precepts: 

To  read  these  or  any  foreign  works  fairly,  the  reader  must  under- 
stand the  national  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written. 
To  use  them  worthily,  he  must  know  how  to  interpret  them  for  the 
use  of  the  Universe. 
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IN/TaRGARET  FULLER  never  did  forget  that  the  purpose 
of  literature  was  to  exert  a spiritually  expanding  influence  on 
life.  In  her  criticism  she  was  never  more  than  casually  con- 
cerned with  technique,  for  ultimately  the  effect  of  great  litera- 
ture on  her  was  spiritual  rather  than  aesthetic.  She  came  close 
to  recognizing  that,  at  least  for  her,  this  was  a real  distinction. 
One  of  the  most  significant  sentences  in  all  of  her  critical  com- 
ment occurs  in  the  dialogue  on  Festus.  Aglauron  has  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  poem  because,  in  spite  of  the  ambi- 
tiousness of  its  scope,  it  has  failed  to  indicate  the  steps  through 
which  man  passes  to  spiritual  purification.  He  protests  to  Lau- 
rie, “You  smile;  one  must  always  expect  to  be  ridiculed  when 
addressing  you  Aesthetics  from  the  moral  point  of  view.”  The 
distinction  is  not  developed,  but  here  she  is  at  the  crux  of  the 
difference  between  her  own  apprehensive  criticism  and  com- 
prehensive criticism.  Laurie  wins  the  argument  only  because 
Festus  is  not  a great  poem. 

In  her  criticism  of  work  just  short  of  genius,  she  is  content 
to  be  an  apprehensive  critic,  and  apprehensive  criticism  is  aes- 
thetic in  the  broad  sense  of  that  term.  It  requires  a full  sur- 
render to  the  intention  of  the  author;  it  takes  into  account  as 
many  of  the  historical  circumstances  of  its  production  as  can 
be  recovered ; it  can  achieve  its  full  purpose  only  by  a complete 
identification  of  the  critic  with  the  work  or  by  re-creation.  But  the 
comprehensive  critic,  in  referring  to  a standard  outside  the 
author’s  intention  in  order  to  evaluate  the  work,  is  in  a non- 
aesthetic  realm.  This  realm  may  be  moral  philosophy;  it  may 
be  political  ideology;  it  may  be  something  as  mistily  defined  as 
her  “analogies  of  the  universe.”  Philosophically,  it  is  as  far 
from  aesthetic  appreciation  as  Plato  is  from  Croce. 

In  theory,  Margaret  Fuller  tried  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  two  methods  by  insisting  that  the  comprehensive  critic 
first  perform  the  function  of  the  apprehensive  critic;  in  prac- 
tice, she  solved  the  problem  in  most  of  her  reviews  by  first 
classifying  the  work  and  then  applying  the  method  appropriate 
to  the  class.  But  for  the  reader  the  practical  solution,  though 
it  accounts  for  much  of  the  restless  vitality  of  her  writing,  is 
never  wholly  convincing.  What  she  really  wanted  to  do,  per- 
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haps,  was  to  identify  Beauty  with  Truth,  but  the  fusion  of  the 
aesthetic  and  the  spiritual  is  never  quite  accomplished. 


Notes 

1.  Papers  on  Literature  and  Art,  2 vols.,  New  York  1846,  II,  122-65.  Since 
Margaret  Fuller  herself  revised  the  papers  that  appear  in  this  book,  its  text 
will  be  quoted  for  the  essays  reprinted  in  it.  Later  collections  of  her  criticism 
included  other  essays  with  numerous  alterations  of  her  text;  therefore,  for 
this  material  the  original  newspaper  or  magazine  articles  will  be  quoted. 

2.  For  an  account  of  Margaret  Fuller’s  life  based  on  the  Boston  Public 
Library  Collection  see  Margaret  Munsterberg,  “Margaret  Fuller  Centenary,” 
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see  Mason  Wade,  ed.,  The  Writings  of  Margaret  Fuller,  New  York  1941,  596- 
600.  Wade  lists  187  items,  some  erroneously,  and'  omits  69  of  her  contributions. 
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The  Bimillenium  of  Paris 

By  ZOLTAN  HARASZTI 

IN  connection  with  the  2000th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  City  of  Paris  — an  event  which  is  being  celebrated  the 
world  over  — an  exhibit  of  rare  French  books  has  been  ar- 
ranged in  the  Treasure  Room  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  All  the 
items  are  from  the  Library’s  own  collections;  they  cover  at 
least  the  second  millenium  of  the  cultural  history  of  Paris  and 
of  France. 

A whole  row  of  show-cases  is  occupied  by  atlases.  The  oldest 
maps  of  France  are  in  Ptolemy’s  Cosmographia , printed  at  Ulm 
in  1482.  The  first  is  one  of  the  traditional  Ptolemy  maps  which 
originated  in  the  early  Middle  Ages;  and  the  second,  one  of  the 
“new”  maps  made  a few  years  before  the  work  was  first  printed. 
The  latter,  with  the  sea-coast  firmly  drawn  and  the  mountainous 
areas  tinted  brown,  is  a grealy  improved  version.  The  maps  in 
Berlinghieri’s  Geographia,  printed  in  the  same  year  at  Florence, 
are  also  based  on  the  old  Ptolemy  codices  — however,  they  are 
not  woodcuts  but  copper  engravings,  some  of  the  earliest  ever 
used  in  a book.  Further,  they  are  the  only  copies  of  the  maps 
executed  in  their  original  projection,  that  is,  with  equidistant 
parallels  and  meridians  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  rather  than 
on  the  trapezoid-shaped  projection  introduced  in  the  Ulm  vol- 
ume. The  map  of  France  was  probably  derived  from  the  one 
drawn  by  the  Danish  cosmographer  Claudius  Clavus,  a copy  of 
which,  dating  from  1427,  is  preserved  at  Nancy. 

One  of  the  finest  possessions  of  the  Library  is  a Portolan  atlas 
made  about  1560  by  Augustin  Roussin  at  Marseilles,  containing 
several  charts  of  America.  One  of  them  shows  the  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean  and,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  the  ports  of  Spain  and 
France  up  to  the  peninsula  of  Normandy.  The  atlas,  handsome 
though  it  is,  was  probably  the  work  of  a mariner  rather  than  of 
a professional  cartographer.  The  French  called  the  portolano  a 
“routier,”  a chart  indicating  the  sea  routes;  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  Library’s  copy  was  actually  used  by  sixteenth-century 
seamen.  Mercator’s  Atlas  Minor , published  by  Hondius  at  Am- 
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sterdam  in  1610,  has  separate  maps  of  all  the  French  provinces, 
including  “L’lsle  de  France,  Parisiensis  Ager.”  At  the  bend  of 
the  Seine,  Paris  is  marked  by  a group  of  bastions  and  towers.  In 
the  exhibit  is  also  one  volume  of  the  Mercator  Atlas  Novus, 
printed  in  1638.  Districts  such  as  Montmartre  were  still  country 
villages  at  that  time. 

There  are  two  interesting  maps  of  Paris  included  in  the  His- 
toire  de  la  Ville  de  Paris  by  Pierre  Francois  Desfontaines,  printed 
in  1735.  One  presents  the  city  as  it  was  before  the  time  of  Clovis, 
when  “the  largest,  most  magnificent,  most  rich  and  most  flour- 
ishing city  of  Europe  was  . . . little  and  obscure.”  Early  Paris, 
as  this  plan  shows,  was  an  armed  camp  on  an  almost  impreg- 
nable site,  with  the  Seine  forming  a natural  moat  around  it. 
The  second  map  is  of  Paris  at  the  time  of  Louis  IX.  The  city 
was  then  still  mainly  concentrated  on  the  Isle  de  la  Cite  and 
the  north  bank  of  the  Seine.  Paris  dans  sa  Splendeur , published 
in  1861  in  three  folio  volumes,  is  an  impressive  collection  of 
views  — buildings,  monuments,  street  scenes.  The  text  is  illus- 
trated by  a great  number  of  drawings  and  full-page  lithographs 
in  black  and  brown. 

Through  the  hands  of  Alexandre  Vattemare,  the  Frenchman 
who  started  the  movement  that  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library,  the  City  of  Boston  in  1843  received  fifty 
volumes  from  the  Municipal  Government  of  Paris.  Subsequent- 
ly other  gifts  followed.  Most  of  these  works  relate  to  French  — 
and  especially  Parisian  — history,  government,  and  statistics. 
In  return,  Boston  organizations  and  individual  citizens  donated 
more  than  a thousand  books  to  Paris.  In  1884  the  Paris  Muni- 
cipal Council  gave  to  Boston  several  large  portfolios,  including 
an  Atlas  des  Anciens  Plans  de  Paris , with  thirty-one  reproductions 
of  old  maps  of  the  city;  a Vues  des  Principau.x  Monuments , with 
seventy-two  large  photographs  of  Paris  buildings;  and  a volume 
of  architectural  drawings  and  plans  used  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Unfortunately,  for  lack  of  space  only 
City  Document  No.  46,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary, can  be  shown. 

The  group  of  medieval  manuscripts,  also  occupying  an  entire 
row  of  show-cases,  will  undoubtedly  attract  the  greatest  inter- 
est. The  first  among  them  is  an  early  tenth-century  Lectionary 
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— the  oldest  book  in  the  Library’s  collections  — written  in  two 
columns  and  in  folio  form.  The  work  was  probably  made  at  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Illidius  at  Clermont.  It  begins  with  the  Lesson  for 
the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  the  account  of  the  temptation  of  Jesus 
in  the  desert;  and  ends  with  Jesus’s  ride  into  Jerusalem.  The 
Gospel  passages  are  interspersed  with  sermons.  In  addition,  the 
volume  contains  a number  of  legends,  the  life  of  St.  Mary  of 
Egypt  and  the  Visions  of  Lucian  the  Priest  among  them.  The 
chief  interest  of  the  work,  however,  is  in  the  handwriting.  It  is 
a beautiful  specimen  of  Carolingian  calligraphy,  in  which  the 
slight  angularity  of  the  strokes  foreshadows  Gothic  script.  The 
letters  appear  almost  modern  in  their  freedom  from  elaboration. 
The  headings  are  in  uncial  characters,  painted  in  red,  as  are  also 
the  large  initials  throughout  the  text. 

The  most  impressive  item  in  the  group  — indeed,  in  the  whole 
exhibit  — is  a thirteenth-century  Norman  Bible,  in  four  large 
folio  volumes  (two  of  which  are  shown),  embellished  with 
eighty-two  illuminated  miniatures  and  over  sixty  large  decora- 
tive initials.  The  writing  is  in  Gothic  hand,  in  two  columns  of 
forty-two  lines  each.  Each  book  of  the  Bible  begins  with  a mini- 
ature, from  one  depicting  St.  Jerome  at  work  on  the  Vulgate 
down  to  the  pictures  made  for  the  Epistles  and  Revelation.  The 
miniatures  are  two  and  a half  inches  square,  with  heavy  bor- 
ders of  gold  and  colors,  many  of  them  eight  or  ten  inches  long. 
Sometimes  several  miniatures  are  grouped  together  to  form  a 
border.  In  some  cases,  where  the  artist  could  place  miniatures 
opposite  each  other,  the  pages  have  unusual  splendor.  The 
drawing  is  still  highly  stylized,  but  pictures  like  that  of  Job  with 
his  family  and  those  which  show  animals  or  architectural  de- 
tails reveal  an  incipient  effort  towards  realism.  Particularly 
rich  is  the  last  volume,  containing  the  Prophets  and  the  New 
Testament,  which  has  more  than  half  of  the  miniatures.  The 
condition  of  the  work  is  truly  remarkable ; the  lower  and  outside 
margins  are  entirely  uncut,  and  the  top  is  only  slightly  trimmed. 
This  Great  Bible  once  belonged  to  Cardinal  Antoine  du  Prat, 
Chancellor  of  France  under  Franqois  I,  whose  arms  together 
with  a Renaissance  border  have  been  added  to  the  first  pages 
of  the  first  and  third  volumes.  It  is  bound  in  eighteenth-century 
citron  morocco  with  gold  tooling  on  the  backs.  The  monograms 
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in  the  four  corners  prove  that  the  book  was  at  one  time  owned 
by  Marshal  Bonnier  de  la  Mosson,  Treasurer  of  Languedoc  and 
a great  book  collector.  Lenormand  du  Coudray,  Sir  Thomas 
Phillipps,  and  A.  Chester  Beatty  were  among  the  later  owners. 

Of  the  several  French  Books  of  Hours  in  the  Library,  one  is 
particularly  noteworthy.  It  is  a Tres-Riches  Heures  for  the  Dio- 
cese of  Rennes,  made  in  the  early  years  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
volume  contains  twenty-four  miniatures,  each  occupying  half 
a page  — scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  and  from  the  lives 
of  Saints  Stephen,  Christopher,  Sebastian,  Catherine  of  Alex- 
andria, and  others.  Delicately  drawn  and  painted  in  the  freshest 
colors,  they  are  in  the  tradition  of  the  prayer  book  executed  by 
the  Limbourg  brothers  for  the  Due  de  Berry.  Three  of  them 
include  the  full-length  picture  of  a lady,  dressed  in  gold  bro- 
cade and  green,  the  sleeves  lined  with  ermine  — the  Dame  de 
Quebriac  of  Brittany  for  whom  the  book  was  produced.  Five 
of  the  illuminated  initials  also  enclose  her  portrait  — her  pretty 
face  framed  with  flaxen  hair.  No  less  than  a hundred  and  fifty 
pages  are  surrounded  by  illuminated  borders.  The  little  ivy-leaf 
pattern,  so  characteristic  of  French  manuscripts,  forms  the  re- 
current motif.  But  there  are  also  large  pointed  and  entwined 
leaves,  with  rosebuds,  daisies,  bluebells,  and  primroses,  hiding 
birds  and  butterflies  in  the  foliage.  The  wealth  and  inventive- 
ness of  these  decorations  are  amazing. 

Unique  in  the  Library’s  manuscript  collection  is  a copy  of 
Les  Dits  Moraulx  des  Philosophes,  the  French  translation  of  an 
old  compilation  of  proverbs  and  moral  teachings.  The  manu- 
script, written  about  1400,  may  represent  the  earliest  copy  of 
the  translation  made  by  Guillaume  de  Tignonville.  Its  chief  at- 
traction is  its  twenty-four  miniatures,  all  in  grisaille  — line 
drawings  tinted  with  grey.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  lines  and  the  plas- 
ticity of  the  forms  of  about  a dozen  of  the  miniatures  show  the 
hand  of  an  outstanding  master.  Most  of  the  pictures  are  intend- 
ed to  be  portraits  of  famous  poets  and  other  wise  men  of  anti- 
quity; some  of  them  represent  little  groups,  as  for  instance 
Pythagoras  or  Diogenes  lecturing  to  their  followers.  The  book 
also  contains  the  stories  of  Apollonius  of  Tyre  and  of  Patient 
Griselda. 

A contemporary  copy  of  Christine  de  Pisan’s  Trois  Vertus, 
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produced  about  1420,  is  really  a work  of  art.  The  first  page  is 
embellished  with  a double  miniature,  the  first  part  depicting 
the  three  virtues  — Reason,  Right,  and  Justice  — appearing  to 
Christine  in  a vision,  and  the  second,  a group  of  ladies  attending 
the  school  of  these  virtues.  The  page  is  enclosed  in  a border  of 
delicate  ivy  leaves.  There  are  two  other  similar  borders  and 
also  a number  of  illuminated  initials.  The  beauty  of  the  volume 
is  in  the  batarde  script  and  in  the  excellent  arrangement  of 
the  text  on  the  fine  vellum  leaves.  As  a note  at  the  end  shows, 
the  book  once  belonged  to  the  Seigneur  de  Saint  Vallier,  the 
father  of  Diane  de  Poitiers,  who  was  given  a dubious  immor- 
tality by  Victor  Hugo  in  his  play  Le  Roi  s’  Amuse  (a  first-edi- 
tion of  which  appears  in  another  part  of  the  exhibit).  The  work, 
which  is  a sequel  to  Christine’s  Cite  des  Dames , discusses  the 
duties  of  the  women  of  various  social  classes,  giving  liberal  ad- 
vice to  all.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  books  of  the  first 
professional  woman  writer  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  seems  to 
be  the  only  one  by  her  in  America  in  its  original  form. 

Probably  the  most  spectacular  medieval  manuscript  in  the 
Library’s  collections  is  an  Histoire  Universelle , a roll  forty  feet 
long,  relating  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  Creation  to  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  narrative  requires  five  or 
six  columns,  one  for  each  of  the  great  nations.  The  work  is  il- 
lustrated with  nearly  sixty  miniatures.  The  first  seventeen  be- 
long to  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Judges.  Perhaps  the 
best  among  them  is  “The  Temptation  of  Abraham.”  Isaac,  a 
red-haired  little  boy,  is  kneeling  before  his  father  who,  tall  and 
bearded,  is  raising  a huge  sword  to  slay  him.  “But  the  Angel 
stayeth  him.”  The  beauty  of  the  peaceful  valley  is  exquisite. 
The  last  miniature  in  this  group  is  a portrait  of  Joshua,  “The 
First  Worthy.”  The  leader  of  the  Jews,  clad  in  black  armor  and 
holding  a lance  and  shield,  stands  in  a marble  hall  — the  perfect 
picture  of  a medieval  knight.  There  are  seven  other  miniatures 
for  the  Old  Testament,  and  three  for  the  New.  “How  the  Great 
Troy  was  destroyed”  is  the  first  picture  outside  Biblical  his- 
tory. “The  Building  of  Rome”  shows  a man  cutting  stone,  while 
Romulus  and  Remus,  dressed  in  ermine,  supervise  his  work.  In 
“The  Rape  of  the  Sabine  Women”  three  terrible  knights  are 
carrying  away  three  maidens,  one  of  whom  appears  to  be  un- 
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willing.  The  later  pictures  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Franks, 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  Church.  They  are  all  charming. 

About  a dozen  French  incunabula  have  been  placed  on  view. 
The  most  interesting  of  these  is  a copy  of  Guido  de  Monte 
Rochen’s  Manipulus  Curat orum  (Manual  for  Curates),  printed 
in  Paris  in  1478  by  Ulrich  Gering,  one  of  the  three  Germans 
who  had  introduced  the  art  of  printing  into  France.  Their  first 
press  was  set  up  on  the  precincts  of  the  Sorbonne,  from  where 
it  was  moved  a few  years  later  to  the  Rue  Saint-Jacques,  the 
street  where  most  of  the  scribes  and  illuminators  lived  and 
worked.  Special  interest  attaches  to  the  volume  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  once  belonged  to  Thomas  Prince,  minister  of  the 
Old  South  Church  in  Boston,  and  because  it  supposedly  was 
the  earliest  fifteenth-century  book  brought  to  this  country. 
The  copy  of  the  Facta  et  Dicta,  by  Valerius  Maximus,  was  pro- 
duced in  1475  by  the  first  native  French  printers,  who  used  a 
handsome  Roman  type  with  a slight  slant  towards  the  Gothic. 
The  Horae  printed  by  Antoine  Verard  in  1500  seems  to  be  un- 
known to  bibliographers;  it  has  fifteen  large  woodcuts,  and 
borders  showing  scenes  of  the  Dance  of  Death.  Also  on  dis- 
play is  a copy  of  Froissart’s  Clironiques , printed  by  Verard;  un- 
fortunately, there  are  no  woodcuts  in  this  edition.  Ovid’s  Meta- 
morphoses, published  by  Andre  Bocard  in  1496,  has  a full-page 
woodcut  of  Jason  slaughtering  the  dragon  which  guards  the 
Golden  Fleece. 

Early  printing  in  France  was  centered  in  Paris  and  Lyons, 
yet  no  less  than  thirty-eight  other  cities  and  towns  had,  at  least 
occasionally,  printing  presses.  The  products  of  these  provincial 
printers  are  very  rare.  The  Library  has  a copy  of  the  Privilegia 
Ordinis  Cisterciensis , printed  at  Dijon  in  1491,  with  two  wood- 
cuts,  the  first  showing  Cistercian  monks  and  nuns  sheltered  by 
the  mantle  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  second,  the  Pope  giving  his 
blessing  to  members  of  the  Order.  It  also  has  a copy  of  the 
magnificent  Sarum  Missal  published  by  Martin  Morin  at  Rouen 
in  1497.  The  two  full-page  woodcuts  of  the  Crucifixion  and  of 
God  Enthroned  are  printed  on  vellum.  The  exhibit  further  in- 
cludes books  printed  at  Rougemont,  Poitiers,  Toulouse,  and  Albi. 

Throughout  Europe,  the  early  printers  imitated  the  hand- 
writing of  the  calligraphers.  Thus  in  Germany  they  used  Gothic 
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and  in  Italy  mostly  Roman  types.  In  France  they  first  experi- 
mented with  both  Roman  and  Gothic,  but  finally  adopted  the 
batarde  type  modeled  on  the  script  of  French  manuscripts.  The 
turn  of  the  century,  however,  did  not  bring  any  sharp  break. 
Batarde  type  was  employed  in  liturgical  as  well  as  secular  books 
well  into  the  sixteenth  century. 

On  exhibit  is  a beautiful  Book  of  Hours,  a Grandes  Heures, 
printed  for  Simon  Vostre  in  1508.  The  woodcuts  illustrating 
the  New  Testament  scenes  are  very  impressive,  and  perhaps 
even  more  so  are  the  elaborate  borders.  Next  to  Verard,  Vostre 
is  considered  the  most  important  French  printer  of  the  period. 
Another  excellent  printer  was  Gillet  Hardouyn,  whose  Book  of 
Hours  of  1510  looks  very  much  like  a manuscript,  with  the  wood- 
cuts  painted  in  lively  colors  by  a contemporary  artist.  In  the 
acquisition  of  their  illustrations  these  great  French  printers 
were  not  too  scrupulous;  they  helped  themselves  freely  to  the 
paintings  and  engravings  of  Alsatian  and  Rhenish  masters,  such 
as  Schongauer  and  Hans  Baldung.  But  the  Books  of  Hours,  too, 
suffered  from  the  general  deterioration  of  printing;  with  the  at- 
tempt to  hold  fast  to  tradition,  they  became  increasingly  clumsy 
and  overcrowded  with  ornament. 

A fine  example  of  secular  book-making  is  La  Toison  d’Or  by 
Guillaume  Fillastre,  Bishop  of  Tournay,  published  by  Franqois 
Regnault  in  Paris  in  1516.  It  is  a folio,  printed  in  two  columns. 
There  are  forty  fine  woodcuts,  eight  of  which  are  very  large, 
each  occupying  almost  an  entire  page.  Most  of  them  were  exe- 
cuted by  Verard  who,  known  primarily  as  a printer-publisher, 
was  originally  a calligrapher  and  miniaturist.  Another  example 
is  the  1536  edition  of  La  Mer  des  Histoires,  printed  by  Nicholas 
Couteau.  This  famous  chronicle,  first  published  by  Pierre  Le 
Rouge  in  1488,  had  by  then  attained  half  a dozen  editions.  The 
editor  of  the  Library’s  volume  proudly  points  out  that  he  has 
‘"refreshed  and  amplified  the  chapters  which  had  become  anti- 
quated . . . especially  augmenting  the  preceding  edition  by  an 
account  of  the  marvellous  events  of  the  reign  of  the  most  Chris- 
tian King  of  France,  Franqois  I.”  The  book  has  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  woodcuts,  the  most  interesting  among  them 
being  two  double-page  maps,  one  of  the  whole  world  and  the 
other  of  Palestine.  Still  another  handsome  book  of  the  time  is 
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the  Grand  Terence  of  1539.  This  volume  is  illustrated  with  nearly 
three  hundred  woodcuts  representing  scenes  from  the  plays,  first 
used  in  the  Lyons  edition  of  1493. 

The  great  innovator  of  French  printing  was  Geofifroy  Tory, 
whose  first  Book  of  Hours  appeared  in  1524.  This  is  the  first 
French  prayer  book  printed  in  Roman  type,  with  borders  and 
woodcuts  designed  in  an  Italianate  style.  Ever  since  the  intro- 
duction of  printing  into  France,  French  printers  had  been  vacil- 
lating between  the  Gothic  and  the  Roman  types;  Tory,  who 
spent  some  of  his  formative  years  in  Italy,  decided  the  problem 
in  favor  of  the  latter.  He  was  the  first  to  break  away  from  the 
style  of  medieval  book-making  and  produce  books  which  were 
frankly  machine-made.  Thus  his  Book  of  Hours  is  “modern”  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Discarding  all  false  anachronisms,  it 
has  a freshness  and  distinction  which  served  as  a model  to  all  the 
best  French  typographers  of  the  century.  The  woodcuts,  as  well 
as  the  borders  composed  of  Renaissance  ornaments,  are  by 
Tory;  the  printing  itself  was  executed  by  .Simon  de  Colines, 
whose  device  — two  little  rabbits  sitting  under  a tree  — deco- 
rates the  title-page.  The  Library’s  volume  is  one  of  four  com- 
plete copies  known;  it  is  bound  in  a contemporary  binding  of 
brown  calf,  with  a large  oval  gilt  stamp  of  the  Crucifixion  in 
the  center  and  with  gilt  arabesque  corner  pieces.  Perhaps  even 
more  famous  is  Tory’s  Champ  Fleury,  printed  in  1529.  This  is 
the  volume  in  which  the  great  type-designer  first  presented  his 
alphabet,  each  letter  drawn  on  a large  scale  and  showing  the 
geometrical  figures  which  went  into  its  design.  The  book  ranks 
with  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  and  Albrecht  Durer’s  similar  works. 

It  was  with  woodcuts  and  border  designs  made  by  Tory  that 
Simon  de  Colines  published  a new  Book  of  Hours  in  1543.  Up- 
on his  death,  the  business  passed  into  the  hands  of  Regnauld 
Chaudiere,  who  in  1549  re-issued  the  work,  using  Tory’s  bor- 
ders but  in  a manner  which  Tory  himself  would  never  have 
countenanced : alternating  heavy  and  light  ones  on  opposite 
pages,  and  thus  creating  a rather  harsh  contrast.  Nevertheless, 
the  book  is  greatly  desired  by  collectors.  The  Library’s  copy  is 
in  a fine  contemporary  Grolieresque  binding. 

On  display  is  a copy  of  the  Songe  de  Poliphile  of  1546,  a French 
translation  of  the  Aldine  Poliphilus  of  1499.  It  is  in  folio  format 
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and  is  illustrated  with  nearly  two  hundred  woodcuts  freely 
adapted  from  the  Italian  originals.  The  translation  was  prob- 
ably made  by  Jean  Martin,  who  had  also  translated  the  works 
of  Vitruvius  and  Alberti.  The  woodcuts  are  somewhat  shaded, 
lacking  the  clarity  of  line  which  distinguishes  the  Italian  pic- 
tures. The  French  version  of  the  first  ten  books  of  the  Iliad , 
made  by  Hughes  Salel,  appeared  in  1545.  Each  book  is  preceded 
by  a large  woodcut  enclosed  in  borders  of  Tory’s  style.  The 
woodcut  on  the  title-page  shows  a fountain  topped  by  a figure 
of  Homer  and  surrounded  by  people  eager  to  appease  their 
thirst.  The  copy  of  the  Aeneid,  printed  by  jean  de  Tournes  at 
Lyons  in  1560,  is  a worthy  companion  piece.  It  has  the  charac- 
teristic title-page  design  of  this  excellent  printer,  and  also 
twelve  woodcuts  probably  by  Bernard  Salomon,  the  finest 
French  illustrator  of  the  time.  The  Amadis  de  Gaule,  the  arche- 
type of  all  medieval  romances,  appeared  in  1540-56  in  four  folio 
volumes,  with  hundreds  of  large  and  small  woodcuts. 

The  French  illustrated  books  of  the  eighteenth  century  form 
a class  by  themselves.  Their  emphasis  is  not  on  the  excellence 
of  typography  but  on  the  elegance  of  the  illustrations.  A whole 
group  of  artists  — les  petits  maitres  — devoted  their  best  abili- 
ties to  the  embellishment  of  books.  Moreau  le  Jeune,  Eisen, 
Shoffard,  Cochin,  Gravelot,  and  many  others  produced  hun- 
dreds upon  hundreds  of  books  with  full-page  copper  engrav- 
ings, and  head-  and  tail-pieces.  A number  of  volumes  from  the 
collected  editions  of  La  Fontaine,  Corneille.  Moliere,  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  and  the  popular  Dorat,  have  been  placed  on  view. 
The  Revolution  put  an  end  to  the  production  of  these  typical 
works  of  the  ancien  regime ; placed  among  them,  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  Encyclopedic , 1757,  a huge  folio,  serves  as  a forecast 
of  the  changes  that  were  to  come. 

Several  cases  are  devoted  to  first  and  other  rare  editions  of 
the  masterpieces  of  French  literature.  Joachim  Du  Bellay’s 
Recueil  de  Poesie,  1553,  is  a charming  little  volume,  all  printed 
in  italics.  Du  Bellay,  a prominent  member  of  the  Pleiade,  was 
one  of  the  most  talented  poets  of  the  French  Renaissance. 
Near  to  his  book  is  Clement  Marot’s  rimed  translation  of  the 
Psalms  of  David , 1603.  Montaigne  is  represented  by  the  first 
English  translation  made  by  Florio.  The  Sagesse  of  Pierre  Charron, 
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Montaigne's  friend,  was  printed  at  Bordeaux  in  1601.  It  is  a 
frank  and  forceful  plea  for  religious  toleration  which  brought 
severe  persecution  upon  the  author.  Descartes’s  Discours  de  la 
Methode,  printed  in  1637,  and  Pascal’s  Pensees,  1677,  remind 
one  of  the  two  giants  responsible  for  the  two  main  directions 
of  French  thought,  rationalism  and  mysticism.  Of  more  recent 
writers,  there  are  several  first  editions  of  Victor  Hugo.  The 
fly-leaf  of  the  Legende  des  Siecles  contains  an  inscription  by 
Robert  Browning:  “Dearest  Isa  Blagden  gave  this  book  to  Ba. 
on  our  last  but  one  (last  happy)  journey  to  Rome,  Nov.  1859.” 
There  are  first-edition  copies  of  Gautier’s  Emaux  et  Camees, 
Balzac’s  La  Peau  de  Chagrin  and  La  Femme  Superieure,  Stend- 
hal’s La  Peinture  en  Italie,  Tocqueville’s  Democratie  en  Amerique, 
etc.  There  are  also  some  autograph  letters  and  manuscripts  in 
the  exhibit,  the  most  important  being  a large  commonplace 
book  of  Anatole  France,  containing  many  unpublished  notes. 

Fine  book-bindings  fill  a case.  There  is  a copy  of  the  History 
of  Polybius,  bound  for  Grolier;  a graceful  Le  Gascon  binding 
with  pointille  design ; a volume  bound  by  the  Derome  firm,  with 
lace-like  ornaments  in  the  corners.  There  is  room  only  for  a 
few  of  the  more  recent  works  of  Bauzonnet,  Simier,  Marius- 
Michel,  and  others.  Paul  Bonet’s  modernistic  bindings,  exe- 
cuted after  designs  by  Picasso,  represent  the  latest  develop- 
ment of  this  eminently  French  art. 

Present-day  English  and  American  printing  has  been  of  as 
high  an  order  as  that  of  any  other  country;  commercial  books 
have  profited  enormously  from  the  work  of  the  Kelmscott, 
Doves,  Ashendene,  and  other  private  or  semi-private  presses, 
but,  paradoxically  enough,  there  have  been  no  recent  efforts  to 
produce  really  outstanding  books.  Even  in  the  heyday  of  the 
revival,  interest  centered  almost  exclusively  on  typography; 
illustration,  apart  from  the  isolated  contribution  of  Burne- 
Jones,  was  almost  entirely  absent.  (The  fine  burgeoning  of  il- 
lustration started  by  the  Tennyson  of  1857  — a movement  which 
enlisted  the  talents  of  Holman  Hunt,  Rossetti,  Millais,  Whist- 
ler, and  others  — was  quickly  stifled.)  After  the  nondescript 
printing  of  the  Victorian  era  with  its  abundance  of  illustrative 
material,  the  new  tendency  was  puritanical,  aiming  to  make 
books  which  were  beautiful  by  virtue  of  their  typography  alone. 
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To  be  sure,  there  was  need  for  standards;  unfortunately,  with 
them  also  went  a good  deal  of  standardization.  Sooner  or  later, 
recourse  had  to  be  had  again  to  illustration  — and  the  latter 
inevitably  developed  with  the  self-consciousness  which  has  be- 
come inbred  in  printing. 

Sweeping  though  the  statement  may  sound,  one  must  recog- 
nize that  books  worthy  of  the  great  periods  of  book-making 
are  produced  only  in  France  — books,  that  is,  which  have  the 
freedom  and  originality,  and  also  the  good  taste  and  larger  dis- 
cipline, of  independent  works  of  art.  It  is  in  France  alone  that 
the  greatest  painters  and  graphic  artists  organically  cooperate 
with  the  printers.  With  an  English  or  American  “limited  edi- 
tion” one  can  never  forget  that  it  is  one  of  hundreds  of  identical 
copies,  whereas  with  a French  volume  one  almost  has  the  feel- 
ing that  it  is  unique,  created  especially  for  the  owner.  Modern 
English  and  American  printing  is  streamlined;  the  French  is 
simply  naturally  alive.  England  and  America  have  many  com- 
petent professional  illustrators;  in  France  on  the  other  hand, 
the  artists  do  their  illustrations  as  they  do  their  canvases  and 
plates.  Who  can  think  of  a single  book  illustrated  by  John  Sing- 
er Sargent  or  Augustus  John  or  John  Marin?  Yet  in  France, 
Maillol,  Rouault,  Picasso,  Matisse,  Bonnard,  Bracque,  Dufy, 
Derain,  Segonzac,  and  a score  of  other  important  artists  regu- 
larly work  on  books. 

It  is  pleasant  to  state  here  that,  within  its  limited  resources, 
the  Boston  Public  Library  has  built  up  a representative  collec- 
tion of  modern  French  printing.  About  twenty-five  items  have 
been  placed  on  exhibit,  from  a collection  which  could  easily  fill 
all  the  cases  in  the  Treasure  Room.  For  purposes  of  retrospect, 
the  display  begins  with  Goethe’s  Faust , illustrated  by  Delacroix 
and  printed  in  Paris  in  1828.  The  folio  volume  contains  seven- 
teen full-page  lithographs,  each  a masterpiece.  The  imagina- 
tive insight  of  the  artist  is  itself  remarkable,  but  in  technical 
brilliance  — with  the  dazzling  contrasts  and  the  rich  texture  of 
the  shaded  areas  — the  plates  are  unsurpassed.  Of  the  many 
books  illustrated  by  Gustave  Dore  only  one  volume  — his  best 
— Balzac’s  Contes  Drolatiques  is  being  shown.  The  Sonnets  et 
Eaux-F ortes,  published  in  1869,  includes  plates  by  Daubigny, 
Millet,  Manet,  Bracquemond,  and  even  a drawing  by  Victor 
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Hugo!  But  limitation  of  space,  very  real  at  this  time,  leads  one 
directly  to  contemporary  books. 

Georges  Rouault’s  Cirque  and  Passion  are  among  the  most 
monumental  examples  of  recent  French  book-making.  Each 
volume  contains  a large  number  of  etchings  and  woodcuts,  part 
of  them  imbedded  in  the  text  and  the  others  in  the  form  of  in- 
dependent prints.  Rouault’s  colored  plates,  in  particular,  have 
a grandeur  hitherto  unknown  in  printing.  Picasso’s  delicate 
etchings,  equal  to  the  best  work  of  his  classical  period,  have 
made  his  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  one  of  the  most  coveted  modern 
books.  Unfortunately,  the  Library  does  not  have  Bonnard’s 
wonderful  Verlaine ; but  his  Dingo  and  Sainte  Monique  include 
many  beautiful  etchings  and  ingenious  head-  and  tail-pieces. 
The  Daphnis  et  Chloe  with  Maillol’s  woodcuts  is  a perfect  little 
book.  Only  a few  of  the  other  titles  can  be  mentioned  here : 
Malraux’s  Lunes  en  Papier , with  woodcuts  by  Leger;  Tristan 
Tzara’s  La  Signe  de  Vie,  with  lithographs  by  Matisse;  Mal- 
larme’s  Madrigaux,  with  colored  lithographs  by  Dufy;  Max 
Jacob’s  Oeuvres  Burlesques  et  Mystiques,  with  woodcuts  by  De- 
rain; Verlaine’s  Fetes  Galantes  with  illustrations  by  Laprade; 
Cocteau’s  Secret  Professional , with  colored  drawings  by  the  au- 
thor; Balzac’s  Peau  d’Ane  with  engravings  by  Laboureur;  Gig- 
noux’s  Appel  du  Clown  with  etchings  by  Segonzac;  and  finally 
Marie  Laurencin’s  lithographs  for  Alice  in  Wonderland  — a 
case  where  subject  and  artist  are  most  happily  met.  However, 
it  remains  for  a special  exhibit  to  show  all  the  fascinating  mo- 
dern French  books  in  the  Library. 


The  Literary  Hoax 

By  FRANK  WEITENKAMPF 

THE  New  English  Dictionary  defines  the  hoax  proper  as  “A 
humorous  or  mischievous  deception,  usually  taking  the 
form  of  something  fictitious  or  erroneous,  told  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  victim.”  Literary 
ability,  artistry,  and  delicacy  of  construction  are  essential  for 
the  finest  accomplishment,  as  in  any  form  of  literature,  and  of 
course  there  must  always  be  a certain  credibility.  The  number 
of  real  literary  hoaxes  is  small,  though  the  list  can  be  made  long 
enough  by  adding  other  forms  of  foolery  and  mystification, 
such  as  parodies,  practical  jokes,  and  even  forgeries.  Even  if 
we  go  back  as  far  as  the  18th  century  and  Benjamin  Franklin’s 
Parable  against  Persecution  (the  so-called  51st  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis), we  will  not  find  too  many  examples  of  the  really  good 
literary  hoax. 

There  have  been  many  newspaper  hoaxes,  usually  of  the 
practical  joke  variety,  most  of  them  quickly  forgotten.  Among 
the  very  few  more  elaborate  ones  that  have  a flavor  of  literary 
effort  carrying  them  beyond  the  mere  newspaper  stunt  is  the 
famous  moon  hoax  of  Richard  Adams  Locke.  His  long  article 
on  “Great  Astronomical  Discoveries  Lately  Made  by  Sir  John 
Herschel  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope”  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Sun  in  1835.  It  was  ostensibly  copied  “from  the  supplement  of 
the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science”  — which  had  ceased  publica- 
tion in  1832.  That  little  discrepancy  remained  generally  unde- 
tected. On  a basis  of  optical  and  other  details,  the  topography 
of  the  moon  and  its  animal  life,  including  winged  humans,  were 
described;  whatever  errors  there  were  escaped  at  least  some 
men  of  science.  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  \Vho  himself  liked  to  perpetu- 
ate such  “bizarreries,”  as  R.  W.  Griswold  called  them,  had  his 
say  about  Locke’s  story:  “The  hoax  was  circulated  to  an  im- 
mense extent  — was  translated  into  various  languages  — was 
even  made  the  subject  of  (quizzical)  discussions  in  astronomi- 
cal societies  — and  was,  upon  the  whole,  decidedly  the  greatest 
hit,  in  the  way  of  popular  sensation,  ever  made  by  any  similar 
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fiction  either  in  America  or  in  Europe.”  Harriet  Martineau 
states  in  her  Retrospect  of  Western  Travel  (1838)  that  Herschel 
received  “a  letter  from  a large  number  of  Baptist  clergymen  in 
the  United  States  . . . beseeching  him  to  inform  his  corre- 
spondents whether  science  affords  any  prospects  of  a method 
of  conveying  the  Gospel  to  residents  in  the  moon.” 

Poe,  at  about  the  same  time,  published  his  Hans  Pfaall , a nar- 
rative of  a voyage  to  the  moon.  The  fiction  was  made  plausible, 
as  George  E.  Woodberry  wrote,  “by  the  use  of  scientific  facts 
and  principles,  worked  out  with  great  patience  and  skill  and  a 
high  degree  of  scientific  consistency.”  Poe  himself  emphasized 
the  “verisimilitude”  of  the  thing.  A few  years  later  he  perpe- 
trated what  he  called  a jeu  d’esprit,  the  Balloon  Hoax,  pub- 
lished in  the  Sun  Extra,  April  13,  1844.  This  broadside  an- 
nounced Astounding  News ! ...  The  Atlantic  crossed  in  three  days. 
Signal  triumph  of  Mr.  Monck  Mason  s Flying  Machine!!!  We  are 
informed  that  “the  story  was  told  with  every  evidence  of  truth, 
with  the  names  of  well-known  aeronauts  and  literary  persons 
introduced  to  give  verisimilitude  to  the  narrative.  But  few  con- 
temporary newspapers  referred  to  the  article  except  in  derision. 
The  Sun  admitted  a day  later  that  the  intelligence  was  errone- 
ous, although  it  thought  that  the  story  was  so  well  written  that 
it  gave  ‘great  pleasure  and  satisfaction.’  ” The  result  caused 
Poe  “some  chagrin,”  since  he  had,  to  quote  Woodberry  again, 
“put  himself  to  so  much  more  pains  than  Mr.  Locke  to  be  truth- 
ful.” Other  such  pleasantries  by  Poe  have  been  discussed  by 
T.  O.  Mabott  (in  American  Notes  and  Queries , January  1943,  on 
Poe’s  supposed  letter  attributing  The  Raven  to  one  Samuel 
Wenwick)  and  Constance  Rourke  (in  her  American  Humor).  As 
Walter  F.  Taylor  noted  in  the  Sewanee  Review  for  July  1934, 
“this  humorless  man  could  write  the  broadest  of  burlesques  . . . 
could  compose  a merciless  travesty  of  the  entire  genre  of  horror 
stories,  his  own  included.” 

Hoaxes  were  also  concocted  at  the  expense  of  Poe  himself, 
in  Godey’s  and  elsewhere.  Half  a century  later  Ambrose  Bierce 
printed  in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  for  March  12,  1899,  a 
poem,  “The  Sea  of  Serenity,”  by  Hermann  Scheffauer,  as  an 
unpublished  original  by  Poe.  Carroll  D.  Hall,  in  his  Bierce  and 
the  Poe  Hoax,  records  that  Bierce  was  “disappointed  by  the  lack 
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of  reaction  and  controversy.”  Similarly  Mark  Twain  wrote  of 
his  hilarious  The  Petrified  Man  that  it  “was  a disheartening  fail- 
ure, for  everybody  received  it  in  innocent  good  faith.” 

You  can  fool  most  people  some  of  the  time.  H.  L.  Mencken 
in  his  “A  Neglected  Anniversary”  (New  York  Evening  Mail , 
1927)  called  attention  to  the  supposed  seventy-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  introduction  of  the  bathtub  into  the  United  States. 
The  results  of  this  hoax  are  shown  in  Vilhjalmar  Stefansson’s 
“History  of  the  Bathtub  in  America,”  a chapter  from  Adven- 
tures in  Error : “Those  versed  in  fabricated  history  had  moments 
of  sheer  delight  the  forenoon  of  May  27,  1936,  while  listening 
to  Dr.  Shirley  W.  Wynne,  formerly  Commissioner  for  Health 
for  New  York  City,  as  he  spoke  over  Station  WEAF,  reciting 
what  seemed  like  an  abridgement  of  a contribution  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail  of  December  28,  1927.  Mencken  probably 
felt  that  the  numerous  planted  clues  to  his  spoofing  intent 
would  keep  ‘A  Neglected  Anniversary’  from  remaining  long 
undetected,  but  he  overrated  the  public’s  discrimination.”  It 
appears  that  the  story  was  accepted  by  many,  among  them 
John  H.  Finley.  Surprising?  Was  not  Arthur  Train’s  autobi- 
ography of  Ephraim  Tutt  taken  seriously? 

Also  hovering  on  the  border  of  the  literary  hoax  is  the  af- 
fair republished  in  the  Forum  for  July  1931 : “Captain  Kidd  and 
the  Astor  Fortune.  A remarkable  lawsuit  summarized  by 
Franklin  Head.”  The  supposed  suit  brought  by  Frederick  Law 
Olmstead  against  the  Astor  family  for  $5,000,000,  with  W.  M. 
Evarts,  J.  H.  Choate,  and  others  as  the  lawyers,  was  based  on 
the  allegation  that  old  John  Jacob  Astor’s  acquisition  of  his  for- 
tune had  become  possible  by  his  digging  up  Kidd’s  treasure, 
buried  on  a Maine  island,  on  property  belonging  to  the  Olm- 
steds. F.  L.  Olmsted  himself  told:  “This  interesting  and  amus- 
ing yarn  ...  in  1894  . . . was  written  for  the  amusement  of  its 
author,  Mr.  Franklin  H.  Head  . . . Intended  as  a burlesque  hoax, 
it  was  so  written  to  carry  a pervading  atmosphere  of  serious 
verisimilitude,  interwoven  with  enough  of  the  preposterous  to 
let  the  reader  gradually  catch  on  to  the  joke.” 

Quite  the  literary  hoax  is  Spectra , by  Anne  Knish  and  Eman- 
uel Morgan,  published  by  Mitchell  Kennerley  in  1916.  Knish 
was  A.  D.  Ficke,  and  Morgan,  Witter  Bynner.  “These  ‘Spec- 
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tries/  ” said  William  Marion  Reedy,  deceived  with  a loud  guf- 
faw, were  burlesques  upon  the  work  of  the  imagists,  Richard 
Aldington,  John  Gould  Fletcher,  and  others.”  But  Robert  Hunt, 
editor  of  the  Selected  Poems  (1936)  of  Bynner,  found  that  “the 
book,  though  scoffed  at  and  praised  nearly  equally  by  critics, 
was  taken  a great  deal  more  seriously,  and  by  some  of  the  ima- 
gists themselves,  than  Reedy  remembered.”  The  name  Spectra 
occurred  to  Bynner  while  seeing  Nijinsky’s  ballet  Le  Spectre  dc 
la  Rose.  A friend  combating  his  objections  to  new  schools  of 
poetry  such  as  the  Vorticists,  Futurists,  and  Imagists,  Bynner 
vowed  that  he  would  found  a new  school  of  poetry  himself,  and 
he  would  call  it  “Spectrism.”  Intended  as  a parody,  the  verses 
produced  a hoax. 

ERIOUS-MINDED  authors  have  at  times  turned  aside  to 
play  the  sprite.  William  E.  Aytoun,  author  of  Lays  of  the  Scot- 
tish Cavaliers,  had  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine  for  May  1854  the 
review  of  a work  by  a new  writer  of  the  Spasmodic  School  — 
Firmilian,  a Tragedy,  by  T.  Percy  Jones.  “Firmilian”  had  no  ex- 
istence, and  the  extracts  quoted  by  the  reviewer  were  manufac- 
tured by  himself.  “They  were  so  skilfully  handled,”  Theodore 
Martin  relates  in  his  biography  of  Aytoun,  “that  most  of  the 
newspaper  critics  took  the  part  of  the  poet  against  the  review- 
er, never  suspecting  the  identity  of  both.”  Aytoun,  in  a letter  to 
Martin,  said  that  some  of  the  newspapers  “declare  that  the  re- 
view is  grossly  unfair,  and  entreat  Percy  Jones  to  give  his  vol- 
ume to  the  public!  ...  I intend,  for  the  sake  of  mystification, 
to  gratify  them.”  The  complete  tragedy  appeared  a few  months 
later,  and  was  even  reprinted  by  Redfield,  New  York,  in  the 
same  year.  It  was  written,  says  Martin,  “in  ridicule  of  the  ex- 
travagant themes  and  style  of  P.  J.  Bailey,  Sidney  Dobell,  and 
Alexander  Smith.  It  was,  however,  so  full  of  imagination  and 
fine  rhythmic  swing  that  its  object  was  mistaken,  and  what  was 
meant  for  caricature  was  accepted  as  serious  poetry.”  Archibald 
MacLeish  and  Lawrence  Mason  were  the  authors  of  “The  Next 
Philosophy,  summarized  from  a French  translation  of  the 
Czech  original,”  which  appeared  in  the  North  American  Review 
for  May  1923.  It  was  commented  on  — solemnly  or  with  tongue 
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in  cheek  — by  Morton  D.  Zabel  in  the  Partisan  Revieiv  for 
March  1941,  with  much  space  given  to  consideration  of  this 
great  coming  philosopher,  Peter  Szornik,  a Czech.  Mr.  Mac- 
Leish  himself  told  me  that  the  thing  had  no  basis  of  fact. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  gambols  in  the  annals  of  the  liter- 
ary hoax  was  performed  when  the  Author’s  Club  (New  York) 
issued  in  1918  the  volume  Feodor  Vladimir  Larrovitch:  an  Appre- 
ciation of  his  Life  and  Work , by  William  George  Jordan  and 
Richardson  Wright.  It  originated  in  a joke  played  on  a member 
of  the  Club,  Gustave  Simonson,  a bibliographical  one-man  In- 
formation Please,  whose  memory  for  book  titles  and  dates  was 
phenomenal.  Jordan,  while  playing  a game  of  chess  with  him, 
asked  him  casually  whether  he  had  ever  seen  the  French  1873 
edition  of  Larrovitch’s  poems.  Simonson  was  dumbfounded; 
he  had  never  even  heard  of  Larrovitch.  Wright,  who  had  re- 
cently come  back  from  Siberia,  happened  to  be  sitting  by.  He 
caught  Jordan’s  intention,  and  started  off  on  a fanciful  talk 
about  Larrovitch.  But  the  idea  was  not  permitted  to  stop  there. 
Eventually  the  Club  solemnly  held  a meeting,  on  April  16,  1917, 
to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  the  supposititious 
Russian  author.  The  proceedings  formed  the  basis  of  the  book, 
which  was  planned  and  produced  quite  in  the  manner  of  a seri- 
ous work  of  its  kind.  There  was  a biography  by  Jordan;  a de- 
tailed bibliography  (in  which  the  names  of  stenographers  in 
Wright’s  office  were  used,  spelled  backwards  to  give  a Slavic 
touch)  by  Arthur  Colton;  selections  from  the  author’s  works, 
printed  in  what  purported  to  be  the  original  Russian ; transla- 
tions ; and  illustrations,  which  included  portraits  of  Larrovitch 
and  his  parents,  a view  of  his  grave,  etc.  Dr.  Titus  Munson 
Coan  recalled  his  conversations  with  Larrovitch  in  Paris,  and 
Professor  Franklin  H.  Giddings  was  also  a contributor.  The 
book  was  designed  by  William  Aspenwall  Bradley  and  printed 
by  the  Yale  University  Press.  The  setting  was  perfect,  but  the 
pseudo-Russian  portions  of  the  text  gave  away  the  joke  easily 
to  anyone  who  knew  something  of  the  language. 

There  is  probably  no  production  of  this  kind,  no  matter  how 
well  done,  that  does  not  leave  a trail  to  detection.  Take  Ed- 
mund Lester  Pearson’s  The  Old  Librarian's  Almanac , 1773,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  of  one  Jared  Bean,  an  eighteenth-century 
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librarian.  This  “reprint”  was  issued  in  1909  by  the  Elm  Tree 
Press,  Woodstock,  Vermont,  as  one  of  the  “Librarian’s  Series,” 
edited  by  John  Cotton  Dana  and  Henry  W.  Kent.  Pearson  had 
a liking  for  such  pleasantries,  and  invested  the  Almanac  with  a 
delightful  semblance  of  truth.  Plowever,  one  had  only  to  read 
the  last  page,  with  its  hilariously  impossible  “cure  for  rattlesnake 
bite,”  to  keep  from  swallowing  the  decoction.  But  that  did  not 
make  the  book  look  less  genuine,  even  to  a Sir  William  Osier, 
and  it  was  solemnly  reviewed  in  some  of  the  papers.  Later 
Pearson,  in  his  Books  in  Black  or  Red,  remarked  that  it  was 
“purposely  sown  thick  with  anachronisms;  its  language  was 
made  unduly  archaic;  it  contained  innumerable  clews  of  mod- 
ern origin,”  so  that  “no  intelligent  reader”  should  have  been 
deluded  “for  longer  than  five  minutes.” 

John  Cotton  Dana  himself  got  up  a piece  of  mystification 
by  sending,  under  an  assumed  name,  a letter  to  the  Nation,  ask- 
ing “Who  was  Cardelius?”  It  appeared  on  April  first  (an  ap- 
propriate date)  in  1909,  and  was  discussed  in  letters  from  Rob- 
ert Restiaux,  Harmon  Karl,  A Respectful  Enquirer,  and  Beverly 
Buncome,  under  which  pseudonyms  were  hidden  Pearson, 
Ruth  Granniss,  and  others.  On  May  21  Dana  lifted  the  lid,  and 
complimented  the  Inland  Printer  on  its  use  of  the  quotation  on 
the  art  of  printing  (which  he  had  manufactured  “from  the  Latin” 
of  his  invented  Cardelius),  elaborately  decorated,  as  the  frontis- 
piece of  its  May  issue.  The  whole  correspondence  was  published 
in  a pamphlet,  Who  Was  Cardelius,  and  the  story  is  told  in  Frank 
Kingdon’s  John  Cotton  Dana  (1940). 

In  the  field  of  bibliography  we  encounter  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous and  successful  hoaxes  of  all  time,  the  catalogue  of  the 
Fortsas  collection.  In  August  1840  a pamphlet  with  the  title 
Catalogue  d}une  tres-riche  niais  peu  nombreuse  collection  de  livres 
provenant  de  la  bibliotheque  de  feu  Mr.  le  comte  J.N.A.  de  Fortsas, 
dont  la  vente  se  fera  a Binche,  le  10  aoiit  1840,  printed  by  Em. 
Hoyois  at  Mons,  was  sent  to  a number  of  book  collectors  in 
France  and  elsewhere.  A wonderful  collection  of  unique  items 
it  was,  for  the  count  had  kept  no  book  unless  it  was  the  only 
known  copy.  The  works  listed,  wrote  E.  L.  Pearson,  “conceived 
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with  devilish  ingenuity  so  as  to  include  some  appeal  to  the  whim 
of  every  famous  collector  of  that  day,  were  forerunners  of  the 
ingenious  titles  which,  many  years  after,  Eugene  Field  liked 
to  invent.”  What  a bait!  And  it  was  gulped  down  by  many. 
Many  would-be  buyers  of  bibliographical  rarities  were  wander- 
ing about  the  little  town  of  Binche,  suspicious  of  each  other, 
looking  for  a non-existent  notary  to  inquire  about  a sale  not 
to  be  ...  A princess  wanted  to  get  hold  of  and  suppress  “the 
follies  of  our  rascally  grandfather,”  existing  in  an  edition  of 
one  copy  of  his  confessions.  Reiffenberg  was  after  books  for 
the  Royal  Library  of  Brussels,  of  which  he  had  charge.  Accord- 
ing to  the  record,  men  such  as  Nodier,  Brunet,  and  Techener, 
more  than  one  of  them  skeptical,  came  to  Binche  to  see  the  fun. 
Then  a broadside  was  produced,  announcing  that  the  town  of 
Binche  had  acquired  the  famous  collection  for  its  own  library, 
a library  which  was  also  imaginary.  The  whole  business  was 
the  invention  of  Renier  Hubert  Ghislain  Chalon,  antiquarian 
and  numismatist. 

The  idea  was  repeated  in  cheerful  vein  in  A Catalogue  of 
Rare  Books  and  Manuscripts , issued  as  from  the  Caveat  Book 
Shop,  San  Francisco,  on  April  i,  1946  — name  of  shop  and  date 
both  significant  of  intent.  Mr.  Farquhar  of  the  University  of 
California  Press,  it  appears,  had  his  part  in  the  pleasantry.  Yet 
another  bibliographical  mystification  is  dealt  with  in  Walter 
Klinefelter’s  Books  about  Poictesme.  An  Essay  in  Imaginative 
Bibliography  (Chicago:  The  Black  Cat  Press,  1937).  It  tells  us 
that  James  Branch  Cabell,  “when  he  invented  the  Province  of 
Poictesme  . . . , not  only  created  for  it  a geography  and  history, 
but  also  endowed  it  with  a cartography  and  a historical  litera- 
ture from  which  he  pretended  to  have  educed  his  source  material.” 

Finally,  in  the  province  of  typography,  there  are  two  amus- 
ing recent  productions.  Both  have  to  do  with  Gutenberg  and 
were  occasioned  by  the  five-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  in- 
vention of  printing.  In  one  volume,  The  Missing  Gutenberg  Wood 
Blocks  (done  at  the  Press  of  the  Wooly  Whale  owned  by  the 
late  Melbert  B.  Cary,  Jr.),  were  reproduced  a number  of  sup- 
posed facsimiles  of  old  woodcuts  brought  to  this  country  by  a 
German  refugee.  They  illustrated  the  life  of  Gutenberg  and  the 
invention  of  type-founding,  finding  merriment  in  German  puns 
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on  the  word  “Druck,”  or  “impression,”  made  to  mean  “press” 
( i.e . embracing).  One  cannot  imagine  that  it  fooled  anybody, 
but  as  a bit  of  printer’s  drollery  it  is  no  doubt  preserved  by 
more  than  one  member  of  the  “Typophiles”  of  New  York.  The 
other  was  the  work  of  Arthur  W.  Rushmore  and  his  Golden 
Hind  Press,  and  bears  the  title  The  Mainz  Diary:  1437-40.  In 
Which  New  Light  is  shed  upon  the  Cradle  Days  of  the  Art  and  Mys- 
tery of  Printing.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Albert  Bachaus. 
Rushmore  himself,  in  Bookmaking  and  kindred  Amenities  (1840), 
tells  the  story  of  what  happened: 

1940  was  celebrated,  and  how ! as  the  500th  Anniversary  of  the 
Invention  of  Printing.  The  whole  country  broke  out  in  a rash  of 
exhibitions,  lectures,  special  articles  and  such  like,  on  poor  old 
Gutenberg  about  whom  practically  nothing  is  known  to  begin 
with,  not  even  that  he  invented  movable  type.  I got  pretty  fed  up 
on  the  tosh  that  was  being  handed  out.  So,  to  even  the  score,  I “dis- 
covered” in  a garret  in  Mainz  the  private  diary  of  Gutenberg’s  wife 
(no  one  but  I knew  that  he  had  one).  By  quoting  from  her  diary 
I showed  conclusively  that  all  the  credit  was  really  hers.  I had  cuts 
made  of  the  old  leather  bound  volumes  of  her  diary  (four  old  vol- 
umes of  Harper  Medical  Library)  and  a page  of  the  manuscript 
(translated  into  German  and  written  in  the  lovely  hand  of  Dr.  Otto 
Fuhrmann).  Dr.  Hermann  Pueterschein,  that  infallible  authority  on 
things  typographic,  wrote  a Foreword.  Two  hundred  copies  went 
out  for  Christmas.  Then  the  unexpected  happened.  It  was  taken  as 
gospel.  Pundits,  librarians,  experts  in  the  graphic  arts,  fell  for  it 
hard. 

Why?  The  name  of  Pueterschein,  son  of  the  factitious  The- 
dam  Pueterschein,  of  the  Society  of  Calligraphers  (itself  non- 
existent and  the  invention  of  W.  A.  Dwiggins),  was  known  to 
enough  typographers  to  have  constituted  a warning.  And  the 
illustrations  might  well  have  awakened  doubts.  It  was  again 
the  story  of  “a  humorous  or  mischievous  deception.” 

Other  examples  of  successful  literary  hoaxes  might  be  gath- 
ered, but  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  when  the  hoax  is 
constructed  properly  there  is  never  any  lack  of  victims.  We 
may  indeed  ask  why  normal  disbelief  does  not  arise  more  often 
in  these  cases.  Credulousness,  mental  laziness,  and  the  hectic 
desire  for  something  new  are  some  of  the  reasons. 


Isa  Blagden  to  Kate  Field 

OF  all  the  charms  which  Florence  offered  its  English  and 
American  residents  during  the  fifties  and  sixties  of  the 
last  century  not  the  least  was  what  Henry  James  called 
its  “celestial  cheapness.”  All  the  old  residents  — the  Brown- 
ings, the  Trollopes,  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Frederick  Tenny- 
son, and  Robert  Lytton,  among  many  others  — bear  witness  to  the 
delightful  fact  that  one  could  multiply  his  income  merely  by 
moving  from  London  to  Florence. 

The  large  foreign  colony  of  painters,  sculptors,  musicians, 
writers,  or  just  people  who  lived  in  Florence  were  joined  in 
1859  by  Kate  Field,  the  twenty-year-old  daughter  of  the  late 
Joseph  M.  Field,  American  actor  and  playwright.  She  was  ac- 
companied by  her  uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  T.  San- 
ford of  Boston,  who,  themselves  childless,  wished  to  offer  her 
whatever  their  wealth  could  supply  to  develop  her  natural  talents. 
Mrs.  Sanford,  “Aunt  Cora,”  had  been  Cordelia  Riddle,  the 
younger  sister  of  Mrs.  Field.  Her  generosity  was  matched  only 
by  her  infatuation  for  and  by  her  confidence  in  her  beautiful, 
earnest,  agreeable  niece. 

Others  also  became  infatuated.  Landor,  then  in  his  eighties, 
taught  Kate  Latin,  wrote  verses  for  her,  and  presented  her 
with  many  literary  gifts.  Anthony  Trollope  wrote  in  his  auto- 
biography: “In  the  last  fifteen  years  she  has  been,  out  of  my 
family,  my  most  chosen  friend.  She  is  a ray  of  light  to  me,  from 
which  I can  always  strike  a spark  by  thinking  of  her.”1  His 
brother,  T.  Adolphus  Trollope,  wrote  to  her  after  her  return  to 
America : “Ever  since  you  went  away  I have  been  looking  out 
— like  Diogenes  with  his  lanthorn  — for  such  another  as  you; 
but  I have  found  none,  — no  nor  any  at  all  comparable  imita- 
tion of  the  original.”2 

In  Florence,  Kate  studied  voice  under  Romani.  When  the 
Sanfords  returned  to  America,  she  remained  behind  under  the  care 
of  Isa  Blagden.  Late  in  i860  she  was  joined  by  her  mother  (“a 
dove  who  has  hatched  an  eagle,”  Isa  called  her),  and  mother 
and  daughter  took  rooms,  furnished  for  them  by  their  “affec- 
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tionate  landlord/’  T.  A.  Trollope.  The  inexpensiveness  of  Flor- 
ence got  its  hold  upon  Kate,  and  in  reply  to  her  aunt’s  urgent 
request  that  she  come  back  to  America,  she  wrote,  “Here  we 
can  exist  comfortably  within  our  income,  which  were  it  tripled 
would  not  insure  us  a respectable  living  in  America.”3  However, 
in  the  summer  of  1861  Mrs.  Browning  died,  Isa  Blagden  left 
Italy  for  a year,  and  the  Fields,  influenced  perhaps  by  these  de- 
partures and  the  insistence  of  Mrs.  Sanford,  sailed  not  long 
thereafter  for  America  where  Kate  distinguished  herself  in 
years  to  come  as  journalist,  author,  lecturer,  actress,  and  “va- 
liant apostle  of  reforms.” 

This  Isabella  Blagden,  who  undertook  the  “protection”  of 
Kate  after  the  departure  of  the  aunt  and  before  the  arrival  of 
the  mother,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  if  also  one  of  the 
most  elusive,  persons  among  the  Anglo-Florentines.  When  a 
woman  in  her  early  thirties,  she  had  come  to  Florence  in  1849, 
no  one  knows  from  where ; in  all  probability,  she  was  the  daughter 
of  an  Englishman  and  of  an  East-Indian  woman.  What  is  cer- 
tain is  that  she  was  universally  loved,  that  she  was  the  most 
intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Browning  and  “the  closest  woman 
friend”  of  Browning  after  his  wife’s  death,  and  that,  having 
earned  a precarious  living  by  her  pen,  she  died  in  Florence  and 
was  buried  there  in  the  Protestant  Cemetery. 

During  the  years  that  Kate  lived  in  the  city,  Isa  occupied 
the  Villa  Brichieri,  one  of  the  most  splendid  houses  on  the 
heights  of  Bellosguardo,  overlooking  the  Arno.  The  villa,  which 
is  the  one  Aurora  Leigh  found  when  she  came  to  Florence,  is 
not  far  from  the  Villa  Montauto  (the  Monte  Bene  of  the  Marble 
Faun),  which  the  Hawthornes  occupied  during  their  stay  in 
Florence,  and  which,  incidentally,  Isa  Blagden  helped  Mrs. 
Hawthorne  to  secure.  In  one  of  her  articles,  “English  Authors 
in  Florence,”  Kate  Field  spoke  at  length  of  the  Villa  Brichieri, 
whose  inmate  she  described  as  “a  little  lady  with  blue-black  hair 
and  sparkling  jet  eyes,  a writer  whose  dawn  is  one  of  promise 
....  Our  Lady  of  Bellosguardo.”4  As  a writer,  Isa  Blagden  re- 
mained a mediocrity.  She  wrote  a book  of  verse  and  some  six 
novels,  none  of  which  is  remembered  today.  Her  claim  to  fame 
rests  on  her  limitless  capacity  for  friendship,  which  made  her 
home  the  social  center  of  the  Anglo-Florentine  colony  of  her 
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day.5  She  regularly  corresponded  with  Robert  Browning  till 
her  death  on  January  1873  in  Florence.6 

Of  the  letters  which  Isa  Blagden  wrote  to  Kate  Field,  five 
are  now  in  the  Kate  Field  Collection  given  to  the  Boston  Public 
Library  by  Lilian  Whiting,  Miss  Field’s  friend  and  biographer. 
They  are  printed  here  for  the  first  time  — being,  as  far  as  is 
known,  the  first  of  Miss  Blagden’s  letters  ever  to  be  published. 

Edward  C.  McAleer 


Dear  Kate 


[Villa  Brichieri,  Florence,  Italy, 

July  3,  1861.]  7 


What  have  you  heard  from  your  aunt?  I am  anxious  to  know  — 
I feel  a profound  faith  that  you  will  not  be  troubled  by  money  mat- 
ters — for  none  of  those  belonging  to  you  would  allow  you  to  be 
so  in  a strange  land  but  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  know.  You  must 
not  think  I am  so  absorbed  in  one  friend  not  to  think  of  another  & 
I did  not  like  the  look  of  your  pale  face  my  child.  I feel  so  stupe- 
fied & paralyzed  when  I am  not  attending  upon  Mr  Browning  that 
I am  sure  you  must  think  me  unfeeling  but  it  is  not  the  case.  The 
living  seem  drawn  nearer  to  me  by  this  great  want  which  death 
has  caused.  [I  try  but  cannot]  speak  from  hoarseness.8  [The]  tight- 
ness of  head  & chest  has  ended  in  that  & so  far  so  good.  Mr  Brown- 
ing said  yours  was  a dear  letter.9  His  health  seems  a little  better 
but  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I got  him  into  bed  at  half  past  12 
— last  night  but  I really  could  not  sit  up  any  longer.  I have  been 
in  bed  all  day  but  have  washed  up  now.  I do  not  think  I shall  be 
able  to  go  with  him.  I shall  go  afterwards.10  Will  you  send  Christmas 
[Eve]  to  Brecker’s.”  Lytton  is  going  to  try  & write  a review  of 
Mr  [Browning’s]  poems  & wants  all.12  The  National  Guard  that 
is  a batallion  of  officers  were  to  have  accompanied  the  funeral  but 
there  was  some  mistake  as  to  time.  If  Mrs  Trollope  would  draw  up 
a paper  asking  for  the  permission  for  a tablet  to  be  hung  on  the 
walls  of  Sta  Croce  I am  sure  we  could  get  many  Italians  to  sign  it.13 
Her  last  letter  & it  was  unfinished  was  addressed  to  Mdm*  Mat- 
teucci.14  — Love  to  your  Mamma.  Your’s  affy 


Isa 
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My  dear  Kate, 


[38  Via  Gregoriana,] 
Rome!!!!  April  4th  [1864.] *s 


Miss  Cushman16  did  not  send  me  your  letter  and  photograph 
till  about  a month  or  six  weeks  ago.  This  will  of  itself  explain  my 
apparently  ungrateful  silence  and  as  I was  coming  to  Rome  on  a 
visit  to  her  I waited  to  answer  you  till  I was  here  as  my  letter 
would  have  a double  interest  then.  I had  been  so  ill  all  the  winter 
that  I felt  some  change  was  advisable  and  Miss  C.  was  so  kind  and 
pressing  in  her  invitations  that  Emilia  & I came.  That  rebellious 
individual  Emilia  has  returned  to  my  service. 

I am  charmed  with  this  house  and  no  one  can  have  organised 
her  life  with  more  completeness  than  Miss  Cushman.  Books  works 
of  art  — a charmingly  constructed  house  arranged  with  every  re- 
gard to  comfort  and  elegance  and  nice  people  make  a very  pleasant 
life.  Miss  Stebbins  & Hatty  Hosmer1?  go  to  their  work  every  day 
and  Miss  Cushman  takes  care  that  every  thing  should  be  comfort- 
able for  them  at  home  and  as  they  are  all  overflowingly  rich  it  is 
a complete  success.  I have  so  many  dear  old  friends  here  that  every 
moment  of  my  time  is  claimed.  As  a busy  bewildering  holiday  it 
is  charming  to  me  but  my  own  more  quiet  life  of  books  and  politics 
suit  me  in  the  long  run  best.  Here  there  is  no  pause  for  thought. 
It  was  very  strange  coming  to  Rome  and  retracing  some  of  the  in- 
fluences which  had  made  me  write  Agnes  Tremorne18  — and  get- 
ting into  that  circle  of  ideas  again  I was  more  happy  about  it  than 
I have  ever  been.  I made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs  Loch  here  and  1 
like  her  very  much.1^  She  seems  to  me  to  have  a most  beautiful  and 
refined  mind. 

Miss  Cobb  was  with  me  all  the  winter.20  She  has  sprained  her 
foot  and  though  the  sprain  itself  is  well  her  gouty  tendencies  and 
her  enormous  size  have  combined  to  prevent  her  gaining  sufficient 
strength  to  walk.  She  can  only  move  about  on  crutches  and  is 
totally  helpless.  It  is  a very  sad  thing  and  she  is  such  an  imprudent 
and  impatient  patient  that  I sometimes  fear  she  will  never  recover. 
Her  great  physical  strength  and  activity  hitherto  was  a bad  prepa- 
ration for  this  total  helplessness.  I only  hope  that  the  process  of 
cure  may  be  going  on  though  so  slowly  that  it  is  almost  unobserved. 
Dr  Grisanowsky21  says  that  in  a twelvemonth  if  she  is  very  careful 
she  may  walk  without  crutches  but  I am  very  dubious  about  it.  She 
writes  a good  deal  and  better  than  ever.  Her  work  on  the  different 
phases  and  forms  of  religious  belief  in  the  present  century  called 
Broken  Lights  is  admirably  written.  Nothing  very  deep  or  acute 
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but  placing  certain  known  ideas  in  the  most  popular  and  intelligible 
light.  She  has  written  some  excellent  papers  on  France.  What  I 
admire  most  in  her  is  her  style  so  clear  and  flowing  and  luminous. 
The  continual  anxiety  however  of  seeing  her  in  this  condition  was 
more  than  I could  bear  in  the  long  run  and  so  I was  quite  ill  at 
last  with  all  sorts  of  neuralgias  in  queer  parts  of  my  body.  I am 
better  now  but  not  very  strong.  I hope  however  the  summer  will 
set  me  up. 

How  I wish  I could  look  forward  with  certainty  to  your  coming 
here  (I  mean  to  Florence)  some  day  but  if  you  have  made  some 
kind  of  a working  life  there  in  America  and  are  in  a position  in 
which  your  mind  is  growing,  that  must  be  the  principal  thing  to 
be  desired.  The  results  of  a good  deal  that  you  thought  and  worked 
out  in  Florence  are  I suppose  developed  now  and  I can  only  say, 
God  speed  and  prosper  you  dear  Kate.  I was  really  sorry  to  hear 
how  your  poor  mother  had  suffered  — why  did  she  sulphurise  her- 
self with  such  intensity.  I hope  however  that  she  has  recovered 
and  that  as  you  say  it  may  be  of  ultimate  benefit  to  her.  I saw  An- 
thony Trollope  last  Autumn.  He  desired  me  to  give  his  love  to 
you  and  to  say  to  you  that  he  was  always  & ever  your  friend.  He 
told  me  many  things  which  surprised  me.  One  that  he  had  received 
wedding  cards  purporting  to  be  from  you.22  Some  one  or  other 
must  be  very  anxious  for  you  not  to  possess  friends  in  Europe  not 
that  the  fact  of  your  being  married  would  prevent  that,  but  only 
that  it  would  be  unkind  to  your  Anglo-Italian  friends  to  take  them 
by  surprise : I wish  with  all  my  heart  you  were  married  if  it  only 
made  you  happy  — but  [hae  me  doubts].  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  your  proper  mate. 

I have  been  rushing  about  to  the  different  studios  and  have 
seen  some  lovely  things.  Gibson2*  has  modelled  a Psyche  which 
is  lovelier  than  anything  he  has  ever  done.  Hatty  is  occupied  with 
a sleeping  Faun  which  for  careless  grace  and  freedom  rivals  any- 
thing of  the  kind  I have  seen.  There  have  been  absurd  & lying  re- 
ports that  she  could  not  model  a statue  at  all  still  less  a male  statue 
and  this  is  the  answer  to  it  — a triumphant  one  in  my  opinion.2* 
I have  been  also  infinitely  delighted  with  my  friend  Mrs.  Freemans 
studio.25  She  models  the  loveliest  bronze  cups,  supported  by  Cupids 
& infant  Bacchuses.  I never  saw  anything  so  lovely.  It  is  so  new 
and  so  adapted  to  modern  requirements  to  model  these  sorts  of 
things.  So  few  houses  admit  sculpture  — on  a large  scale  but  these 
cups  and  vases  and  candelabra  with  their  exquisite  little  figures 
are  lovely. 
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I shall  return  to  Florence  about  the  18th  April  after  a trip  of  a 
week  to  Naples  and  then  I shall  go  back  and  work  hard.  Do  not 
forget  Godey’s  Lady’s  Magazine  about  1856  I think  or  1855  — 
three  articles.  One  called  La  Tenentina  — the  other  “Words”  — 
the  other  the  first  of  May  in  Rome.26  I send  you  a little  book  which 
is  quite  the  rage  in  Rome.  The  little  etchings  are  by  Gerardine  Mac- 
pherson  Mrs  Jameson’s  niece  and  I think  the  best  too  — though 
her  husband  chooses  to  take  the  credit  of  it.2?  I have  been  to  the 
Vatican  once  and  to  the  Borghese  and  to  the  Campagna  several 
times  and  I have  heard  Liszt  play  — and  seen  Ristori  act,28  so  you 
may  suppose  I have  done  a good  deal.  In  Florence,  I see  a good 
deal  of  Jessie  White  Mario.29  I like  her  but  detest  her  politics.  How 
a woman  so  clever  can  be  so  deceived  as  she  is  I cannot  imagine 
but  except  Dr  G[risanow]sky  no  one  in  Florence  seems  to  have 
any  notice  what  politics  are.  In  Rome  they  are  never  spoken  of  at 
all.  I often  wonder  how  long  this  peculiar  exceptional  character  of 
Rome  would  last  after  V E comes.30  All  the  artists  deprecate 
change  — but  as  soon  as  the  railroads  enclose  Rome  (as  they  will 
in  twenty  years  or  so)  in  a net  there  will  be  the  end  of  this  state 
of  things.  Even  now  there  is  a change.  I see  very  little  of  the  Mig- 
natys  — a good  deal  of  Mr  Boott  and  the  Trollopes  and  Cottrells 
and  certain  new  people.31 

God  bless  you  dear  Kate,  write  soon  — give  my  love  to  your 
Mamma  and  to  Mrs  Sanford  and  Believe  me 

Ever  your’s 
Isa  Blagden 


My  dear  Kate 


Oct  27  [1865,] 32 
Villa  Giglioni  [Florence,  Italy.] 


How  long  it  is  since  I have  written  to  you.  Your  last  came  when 
I was  getting  very  anxious  about  poor  Mrs.  Trollope  which  anxiety 
was  justified  by  the  event.  Not  many  weeks  afterwards  I went  to 
stay  with  her  and  never  left  her  till  her  death.  She  died  in  my  arms, 
I might  say,  though  not  actually  but  mine  was  the  last  voice  she 
heard  and  the  last  hand  she  pressed  in  this  world.  When  I saw  that 
she  was  passing  away  I gave  up  my  place  to  Mr  Trollope  — I 
stood  a little  behind  him.  I sat  up  with  him  that  night  and  took 
Beatrice33  home  with  me  the  next  morning  and  she  remained  with 
me  till  Anthony  Trollope  fetched  her  himself.  She  has  been  with 
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him  six  months  and  has  now  returned  to  Florence  looking  so  much 
better  and  stronger.  Mr  Trollope  has  taken  a villa34  a very  pretty 
one  and  he  has  engaged  an  excellent  governess  for  her  and  I think 
and  hope  poor  little  girl  that  the  best  will  be  done  by  her  & for  her. 
Mr  Trollope  has  got  over  his  loss  wonderfully  as  far  as  outward 
cheerfulness  is  considered  but  I should  think  that  he  must  every 
day  feel  the  blank  in  his  life  — his  home  is  broken  up  for  Beatrice 
cannot  by  any  means  for  years  to  come  make  a home  for  him  and 
by  the  time  she  is  capable  of  doing  so  she  will  be  carried  off  I sup- 
pose to  a home  of  her  own.  Meanwhile  he  goes  out  a great  deal 
dines  out  everywhere  & in  fact  is  the  most  repandu  man  in  Florence. 

After  my  nursing  poor  Mrs.  Trollope  I was  very  much  shaken 
and  as  soon  as  Beatrice  had  departed  I went  to  Venice  for  a month. 
I enjoyed  it  thoroughly  & entirely  — No  place  has  so  completely 
enchanted  me.  If  you  see  the  Cornhills  in  the  one  for  Octr,  you  will 
read  a slight  sketch  of  mine  called  A Holiday  in  Venice33  which 
will  give  you  a faint  faint  idea  of  my  rapture. 

I never  got  the  book  you  so  kindly  sent  me  dear  Kate  it  was 
sent  to  the  Cushmans  to  read  first  and  they  have  never  let  me  have 
it.  It  is  still  in  Rome  but  I thank  you  all  the  same.  Miss  Cushman 
& Miss  Stebbins  have  been  staying  with  me  the  last  ten  days  on 
their  way  back.  Miss  C looks  much  older  & thinner.  She  has  not 
been  well  & is  altogether  not  in  a satisfactory  state  but  she  is  just 
as  intense  and  as  busy  and  as  forcible  as  ever.  I do  not  think  she  is 
happy.  Mrs  Cushman36  came  with  them  but  I could  not  house  her 
& her  baby  & her  two  maids  so  she  went  to  the  Hotel  de  la  Ville. 
She  looked  well  — & I daresay  will  mellow  into  a clever  woman 
some  day  but  at  present  she  is  rather  crude  and  a little  pretentious 
I think. 

We  have  got  quite  a colony  of  Americans  & English  at  Bello- 
sguardo  now  & we  are  honoured  by  a post  so  that  we  are  more  civil- 
ised than  we  used  to  be.  Mr  Browning  liked  what  he  saw  of  Mrs. 
Jarves  very  much.  He  says  they  are  coming  here.37  I hope  he  may 
not  for  people  do  not  speak  kindly  of  him  & besides  he  ought  not  to 
be  here  under  the  same  sky  as  [Galu]  after  all  that  has  passed. 
Have  you  seen  Mr  Boott  & Lizzie.38 

Give  my  kind  remembrances  to  your  Aunt  & Mother  & with  love 
to  yourself  Believe  me 


Yours  affy 


Isa  B. 
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[Villa  Castellani, 
Florence,  Italy,  1868?] 39 

My  dear  Kate 

I must  write  one  line  to  tell  you  how  much  I rejoice  to  hear  of 
your  success.  I trust  that  it  is  a solid  success  by  which  I mean  a 
pecuniary  one.  If  the  lecture  is  printed, 4°  send  it  me  if  you  can  — 
if  it  is  easier  to  send  it  to  England  than  here,  “to  the  care  of  Miss  E. 
Alexander,  6 Lower  Belgrave  St  Eaton  Square,  London”  will  al- 
ways find  me. 

I write  so  much  professionally  that  I rarely  write  letters  now, 
but  you  must  not  think  that  I ever  forget  you  or  cease  to  take  a 
warm  interest  in  you  and  yours.  Besides  literature  I have  devel- 
oped a wonderful  passion  for  gardening  and  am  also  becoming 
deeply  interested  in  physical  science,  (less  in  politics  than  I used 
to  be)  but  my  heart  is  true  to  all  its  old  friendships.  Give  my  love 
to  your  Mamma. 

I have  seen  a little  of  Mrs  Carroll  here.  She  is  a sad  invalid  poor 
thing.  Her  maniere  d’etre  is  more  interesting  to  me  than  Mr  Car- 
roll’s  — though  he  is  an  accomplished  man  in  his  way. 

Is  there  no  chance  of  your  coming  this  way  again?  Of  course 
your  life  in  America  is  a much  more  practical  one  than  it  could  be 
here  so  that  I suppose  it  would  not  be  a friend’s  part  to  wish  you 
back  but  selfishly  I do  so.  I should  like  to  see  your  dauntless  blue 
eyes  and  white  throat  again.  God  bless  you.  Yours  affy 

Isa  Blagden. 


[Villa  Castellani,  Florence,  Italy,] 

July  4th.  [1871.] 41 

Dear  Kate 

I forwarded  your  letter  to  Venice  and  you  have  of  course  had 
your  reply.  I shall  be  glad  to  see  you  again  if  you  do  come  to  Italy. 
I am  just  off  on  a scamper  of  a circular  journey  from  here  to  Inns- 
bruck and  from  Innsbruck  home  by  Vienna  Trieste  and  Venice. 

Mr  Browning  told  me  he  had  seen  you,  and  that  you  looked 
well.42  I have  not  seen  him  since  68  when  I was  in  England  last.  I 
must  go  next  year  but  am  at  present  rather  home  tied.  I hope  Miss 
Hays  has  called  on  you.43  Mrs  White  I fear  was  just  going  back 
again  to  Brighton  so  she  may  have  missed  you.  Mr.  Bracken4* 
begged  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  you  and  told  me  to  tell  you  if 
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he  had  not  heard  of  your  arrival  within  three  days  of  his  own  de- 
parture from  England  he  would  have  gone  to  see  you  being  anxious 
to  renew  his  former  acquaintance  with  you.  Do  you  remember  59 
and  our  journies  to  the  Cascine,  before  Solferino  and  Magenta  — ? 
Thanks  for  such  good  accounts  of  Miss  Cushman. 

Always  yours  affy 

I Blagden 


Notes 

1.  Autobiography,  Oxford  1923,  288.  Michael  Sadleir  in  his  Anthony  Trol- 
lope, Boston  1927,  devotes  nearly  two  chapters  (210-29  and  274-87)  to  the 
friendship  between  Trollope  and  Kate  Field,  reprinting  some  twenty  letters 
written  by  the  novelist  to  his  American  friend.  The  originals  of  all  these  letters 
are  in  the  Kate  Field  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  In  an  article 
entitled  “Kate  Field  and  the  Trollope  Brothers,”  published  in  the  July  1927 
issue  of  More  Books,  Zoltan  Haraszti  supplies  the  background  of  these  letters, 
printing  also  such  parts  as  were  omitted  by  Mr.  Sadleir. 

2.  In  connection  with  the  above  article,  Mr.  Haraszti  also  published,  for 
the  first  time,  eight  long  letters  written  by  T.  A.  Trollope  to<  Kate  Field,  all 
in  the  Boston  Public  Library.  ( More  Books,  II,  139-45.) 

3.  Lilian  Whiting,  Kate  Field,  London  1899,  129. 

4.  Atlantic  Monthly,  XIV  (1864),  671. 

5.  William  O.  Raymond,  “‘Our  Lady  of  Bellosguardo’;  A Pastel  Por- 
trait,” University  of  Toronto  Quarterly,  XII  (1943),  446-463. 

6.  Browning's  letters  to  Isa  Blagden,  the  bulk  of  which  was  published  in 
1923,  are  regarded,  with  the  exception  of  his  love  letters  written  to  Elizabeth 
Barrett,  as  his  most  important  correspondence.  (Raymond,  op.  cit.,  455-) 

7.  The  date  is  determined  by  the  references  to  the  Brownings.  Mrs. 
Browning  was  buried  on  July  1;  Browning  moved  from  Casa  Guidi  to  Miss 
Blagden’s  villa  on  July  2;  and  this  letter  was  written  on  the  next  day. 

8.  The  letter  is  torn  and  mended.  In  addition,  the  handwriting  is  difficult 
to  read.  The  brackets  indicate  the  words  read  conjecturally. 

9.  Browning  himself  wrote  on  July  6 to  thank  Kate  for  her  letter  of  sym- 
pathy. (Whiting,  op.  cit.,  139.) 

10.  Actually  Miss  Blagden  did  accompany  Browning  as  far  as  Paris.  On  Au- 
gust 1 they  left  Florence,  Browning  never  to  return,  and  Miss  Blagden  to  return 
at  the  end  of  a year. 

11.  If  this  reading  is  correct,  the  book  referred  to  is  Browning’s  Christmas 
Eve  and  Easter  Day  (1850).  Madame  Brecker  kept  a book  shop  and  rental  li- 
brary at  1789  Via  Maggio,  Florence. 

12.  Robert  Lytton  (1831-1891),  a future  Viceroy  of  India,  wrote  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Owen  Meredith.  He  was  at  one  time  attached  to  the  British 
Legation  at  Florence,  and  was  frequently  a guest  of  Miss  Blagden’s.  Isa  was 
probably  the  original  of  his  heroine  in  Lucile  and  the  Cordelia  of  his  poem 
“Warnings.  ’ 
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13.  Browning  was  opposed  to  the  petition  from  English  residents,  and  no 
tablet  was  erected  in  Santa  Croce  (which  has  been  called  “The  Westminster 
Abbey  of  Florence”),  although  the  municipality  erected  a tablet  on  Casa 
Guidi,  Mrs.  Browning’s  home  in  Florence. 

14.  The  wife  of  Carlo  Matteucci  (1811-1868),  Italian  scientist  and  poli- 
tician. 

15.  The  date  is  determined  by  Miss  Blagden’s  1864  visit  to  Rome. 

16.  Charlotte  Saunders  Cushman  (1816-1876),  the  great  American  actress, 
made  her  home  for  many  years  at  38  Via  Gregoriana  in  Rome. 

17.  American  sculptresses.  The  works  of  Emma  Stebbins  (1815-1882), 
who  went  to  Rome  in  1857  to  study  under  Italian  masters,  include  a statue  of 
Horace  Mann  in  Boston  and  the  “Angel  of  the  Waters”  fountain  in  Central 
Park.  Harriet  Goodhue  Hosmer  (1830-1908)  settled  in  1852  in  Rome. 

18.  Miss  Blagden’s  first  novel,  published  in  1861. 

19.  Probably  Elizabeth  (Villiers)  Loch,  the  sister-in-law  of  Robert  Lyt- 
ton. 

20.  Frances  Power  Gobbe  (1822-1904),  Irish  philanthropist  and  religious 
writer.  During  the  spring  of  i860  she  shared  the  Villa  Brichieri  with  Miss 
Blagden. 

21.  Dr.  Ernest  George  Frederick  Grisanowsky  (1824-1888),  a native  of 
Konigsberg,  Prussia,  was  Mrs.  Browning’s  physician. 

22.  After  Kate  returned  to  America,  Anthony  Trollope  received  in  an 
envelope  a card  marked,  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carrol,  nee  Kate  P.  Field.”  (Zoltan 
Haraszti,  op.  ext.,  140.) 

23.  James  Gibson,  R.  A.  (1790-1866),  English  sculptor  and  teacher  of 
Harriet  Hosmer.  The  distinctive  feature  of  his  art  was  that  he  tinted  his 
statues. 

24.  The  Athenaeum  for  December  19,  1863  (840),  contained  a letter  from 
W.  W.  Story  defending  Harriet  Hosmer  against  the  charge  that  her  statue 
Zenobia  was  actually  the  work  of  a Signor  Nucci,  one  of  her  workmen. 

25.  Augusta  (Latilla)  Freeman  (1826-  ?),  Italian  sculptress,  wife  of  the 
American  painter  James  Edwards  Freeman. 

26.  Godey’s  Lady's  Book,  LIII  (1856),  40-46;  LI  I (1856),  129-30;  the 
third,  not  found. 

27.  Anna  Brownell  (Murphy)  Jameson  (1794-1860),  writer  on  drama  and 
art.  She  was  a close  friend  of  the  Brownings  and  accompanied  them  from 
Paris  to  Pisa  at  the  time  of  their  elopement.  With  her  then  was  her  niece, 
Gerardine  Bate,  who  subsequently  married  Robert  Macpherson,  a photogra- 
pher in  Rome,  whose  Vatican  Sculptures  was  published  in  1863. 

28.  Adelaide  Ristori  (1822-1906)  was  the  great  Italian  actress,  who  also 
played  in  America.  Kate  Field  met  her  in  August  i860  and  later  (1867)  wrote 
her  biography. 

29.  The  English  wife  of  the  Italian  patriot  Alberto  Mario.  Both  were 
ardent  followers  of  Mazzini. 

30.  On  July  2,  1871,  Victor  Emmanuel  II  took  up  his  residence  in  Rome. 

31.  George  Mignaty  was  a Greek  artist.  After  Mrs.  Browning’s  death, 
Browning  commissioned  him  to  paint  a picture  of  the  salon  at  Casa  Guidi. 
His  wife,  Margherita  (Albana)  Mignaty,  was  a beautiful  Greek  woman,  the 
niece  and  adopted  daughter  of  Sir  Frederick  Adam.  She  wrote,  in  English 
and  French,  on  Dante,  Wagner,  Correggio,  and  on  Italian  history.  Both  Haw- 
thorne and  Mrs.  Hawthorne  were  much  impressed  by  the  Mignatys  and  recorded 
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their  impressions  in  their  journals.  — Frank  Boott,  American  musician  and  com- 
poser, studied  in  Florence  under  L.  Picchianti.  At  his  death  he  left  Harvard 
University  $10,000,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  supply  an  annual  prize  for  a 
four-part  vocal  composition  written  by  a Harvard  man.  — Henry  Cottrell,  a 
young  English  artist,  was  a member  of  the  household  of  the  last  Duke  of 
Lucca,  from  whom  he  received  the  title  of  “Count.” 

32.  The  date  is  determined  by  the  reference  to  the  death  of  Mrs.  T.  A. 
Trollope,  which  occurred  on  April  13,  1865. 

33.  The  Trollopes’  only  child. 

34.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  Theodosia,  T.  A.  Trollope  sold  the  Vil- 
lino  Trollope  and  purchased  the  Villa  Ricorboli  outside  the  city. 

35.  Cornhill  Magazine,  XII  (1865),  441-51. 

36.  Perhaps  Emma  (Crow)  Cushman,  the  wife  of  Edward,  Charlotte 
Cushman’s  nephew. 

37.  James  Jackson  Jarves  (1818-1888),  American  author,  critic,  and  art 
critic,  married  his  second  wife,  Isabel  Kast  Hayden,  in  Boston  in  1862.  Brown- 
ing wrote  to  Miss  Blagden:  “I  saw  Jarves  & his  wife  at  Paris,  she  is  very 
nice,  he  seems  happy  enough  and  buried  in  dishes  and  pictures:  I like  him, 
for  the  old  reasons.  They  go  to  Florence  very  soon,  to  winter  (baby  & all,  for 
there  is  such  a thing)  and  you  will  see  them.”  Dearest  Isa:  Robert  Browning’s 
Letters  to  Isabella  Blagden,  ed.  by  E.  C.  McAleer,  Austin,  Texas,  1951,  226. 

38.  Lizzie  Boott,  Frank’s  sister. 

39.  The  date  is  determined  by  the  reference  to  Kate’s  successful  lecture. 

40.  In  1868  Kate  Field  gave  her  well-known  lecture  on  Dickens,  which 
she  subsequently  delivered  many  times  in  America,  Europe,  Alaska,  and 
Honolulu. 

41.  The  date  is  determined  by  the  reference  to  Miss  Blagden’s  “circular 
journey,”  mentioned  also  in  a Browning  letter  of  July  19,  1871.  Dearest  Isa,  361. 

42.  Browning’s  letter  of  June  19  is  missing.  In  May  he  wrote,  “I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  Kate  Field  again:  ten  years  will  have  played  tricks  with  her  too, 
I fear.”  Dearest  Isa,  359. 

43.  English  editor,  author,  actress,  and  friend  of  Charlotte  Cushman. 

44.  Wealthy  Englishman,  perhaps  a relative  of  Miss  Blagden. 


The  Sailor  Poet  of  White-Jacket 

By  HARRISON  HAYFORD 

IN  Herman  Melville’s  semi-autobiographical  sea  narratives 
many  of  the  characters  are  drawn,  with  more  or  less  free- 
dom, from  actual  persons.  Such  is  the  case  in  White-Jacket , 
the  account  of  his  life  on  the  frigate  United  States.  In  the  pre- 
face to  the  first  English  edition,  it  is  true,  he  warned  the  reader 
that  “the  object  of  this  work  is  not  to  portray  the  particular 
man-of-war  in  which  the  author  sailed  . . . nor  is  it  here  asserted 
that  any  of  the  persons  introduced  in  the  following  chapters 
are  real  individuals.”  Likewise,  in  a letter  to  Richard  H.  Dana, 
Jr.,  he  begged  off  “putting  in  pen-&-ink  record”  over  his  own 
name  the  real  names  of  the  individuals  who  officered  the  frigate, 
on  the  ground  that  he  shrank  “from  anything  that  approaches 
to  a personal  identification  of  them  with  characters  that  were 
only  intended  to  furnish  examples  of  a tribe.”1  Nevertheless, 
Charles  R.  Anderson  in  his  thorough  examination  of  the  fac- 
tual background  of  Melville’s  South-Sea  books  was  able  to 
identify  the  conspicuous  officers,  largely  from  the  evidence  of 
shipmates  who  read  the  book  and  easily  recognized  their  sali- 
ent characteristics.2 

Among  his  shipmates,  Melville  distinguishes  four  as  his  par- 
ticular cronies : Jack  Chase,  Williams,  Nord,  and  “young  Lems- 
ford  the  poet.”  Of  these  Professor  Anderson  identified  Jack 
Chase  and  Williams  from  their  names  on  the  Muster  Roll.  The 
charming  personal  qualities  and  gallant  exploits  of  Jack  Chase 
correspond  unmistakably  with  those  which  Professor  Ander- 
son found  recorded  of  the  actual  John  C.  Chase.  Williams,  the 
laughing  Yankee  philosopher  from  Maine,  is  doubtless  Griffith 
Williams,  who,  like  Melville,  shipped  at  Honolulu,  where  their 
friendship  may  have  begun.  There  was  no  reason  for  disguising 
the  names  of  these  friends,  who  had  no  official  importance.  The 
same  is  true  of  Nord,  whose  name  appears  on  the  Muster  Roll 
as  Edward  Norton,  though  Melville  may  actually  have  known 
or  remembered  him  only  by  the  abbreviated  form.  It  is  now 
possible  to  identify  Nord  as  Oliver  Russ,  who  used  the  purser’s 
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name  Edward  Norton.  In  1859,  fifteen  years  after  the  cruise  and 
ten  years  after  the  publication  of  Melville’s  account  of  it,  Russ 
wrote  a letter  revealing  himself  to  his  old  shipmate  as  “Edward 
Norton”  of  the  United  States,  recalling  their  visit  to  Lima  to- 
gether, and  telling  that  within  three  years  after  the  cruise  he 
had  named  a son  Herman  Melville  Russ,  from  “a  regard  for 
those  qualities  which  an  acquaintance  of  eighteen  months  with 
you  led  me  so  much  to  admire.”3  Thus  three  of  the  four  friends 
are  identified  by  the  names  which  they  bore  on  the  United  States. 

However,  no  such  name  as  Lemsford  appears  on  the  Muster 
Roll.  Professor  Anderson  has  suggested  that  his  prototype 
might  be  the  writer  of  a twelve-line  poem  “Respectfully  in- 
scribed to  J.  C.  C.  by  his  sincere  friend  G.  W.  W.,”  inserted  on 
a loose  sheet  in  the  Official  Log  Book  of  the  cruise.  The  Muster 
Roll  shows  John  C.  Chase  as  the  only  J.  C.  C.  aboard,  and  both 
George  W.  Wallace  and  George  W.  Weir  as  having  the  initials 
G.  W.  W.  Since  Melville  represents  Jack  Chase  as  Lemsford’s 
friend  and  patron,  it  is  possible  to  equate  Wallace  or  Weir  with 
Lemsford.  Both  the  Official  Log  Book  and  an  unofficial  and 
rather  literary  journal  of  the  cruise  are  written  in  the  same 
hand  as  the  poem  (which  is  transcribed  from  Mrs.  Hemans,  the 
prolific  English  poetess),  further  marking  G.  W.  W.  as  of  a 
literary  turn.  Either  Wallace  or  Weir  may  therefore  have  been 
Lemsford,  unless,  as  Professor  Anderson  writes,  “There  were 
two  poet  proteges  of  Jack  Chase  among  the  frigate’s  crew.”4 

J^LS  it  happens,  there  actually  was  another  poet  among  the 
frigate’s  crew,  whose  existence  has  not  been  noticed.  That  was 
Ephraim  Curtiss  Hine,  number  339  on  the  Muster  Roll,  whose 
term  aboard,  from  July  1,  1843  to  August  5,  1844,  coincided 
with  eleven  of  Melville’s  fourteen  months  in  service  (August 
17,  1843  to  October  14,  1844). 5 The  records  do  not  reveal  whether, 
like  young  Lemsford,  he  belonged  to  the  after-guard,  but  pos- 
sibly, as  an  ordinary  seaman,  he  was  assigned  to  that  division, 
which,  according  to  Melville,  was  composed  chiefly  of  lands- 
men because  the  duties  were  light  and  little  seamanship  was 
expected.  His  poems  show  that  he  was  “literary,”  and  by  infer- 
ence “gentlemanly,”  like  Lemsford  and  the  typical  after-guards- 
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man  Melville  describes.  He  may  have  seemed  “young,”  being 
in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  older  by  two  years  than  Melville 
but  evidently  less  experienced  as  a seaman.6  Although  no  evi- 
dence proves  him  to  be  a protege  of  Jack  Chase  or  a friend  of 
Melville,  many  poems  survive  in  print  to  establish  him  as  a 
practising  poet  on  the  United  States.  Lemsford’s  “Songs  of  the 
Sirens”  of  course  were  destroyed  by  their  “publication”  from 
the  muzzle  of  gun  No.  20  in  which  he  had  lodged  them  for  safe- 
keeping. But  from  his  first  introduction  of  Lemsford  in  the 
chapter  on  “The  Pursuit  of  Poetry  under  Difficulties,”  Melville 
had  prepared  for  this  dramatic  “publication,”  as  he  prepared 
for  his  own  flogging  and  his  fall  from  the  yard-arm,  and  it  is 
probably  equally  fanciful.  The  fact  that  Hine’s  gun-deck  poems 
enjoyed  a more  orthodox  publication  need  not  diminish  the 
likelihood  that  he  was  Lemsford’s  prototype.7 

In  1848,  nearly  four  years  after  the  cruise,  Hine  published  in 
Auburn,  New  York  The  Haunted  Barque  and  Other  Poems .8  In 
the  traditionally  half-deprecatory,  half-hopeful  preface  he  wrote: 

Most  of  the  following  poems  were  composed  at  sea,  while  the 
Author  was  attached  to  an  American  Frigate  cruising  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  to  while  away  the  tedious  hours  — the  monotony  and 
ennui  of  a life  on  board  a ship  of  war.  The  kind  partiality  of  his 
friends,  and  his  own  belief  that  some  of  the  pieces  possess  merit, 
induce  him  to  lay  them  before  the  public.  With  these  few  remarks 
the  Author  rests  his  defence,  and  sensible  that  the  work  must  stand 
or  fall  on  its  own  merit,  commits  it  to  the  indulgence  of  his  readers. 

Of  the  thirty-eight  poems  in  the  volume,  twenty  refer  to  his 
sea-life,  and  ten  of  these  celebrate  geographical  points  visited 
on  the  cruise.  Six  of  the  places  were  touched  by  the  United 
States  while  Melville  was  aboard:  Rio,  Lima,  Callao,  Oahu, 
Owyhee,  and  Juan  Fernandez.  The  description  is  mostly  con- 
fined to  rhetorical  statement  of  obvious  geographical  features. 
The  poems  on  Lima  and  Callao,  however,  include  some  ob- 
served details:  in  Lima  there  are  the  vast  churches  with  their 
old  paintings,  and  the  “sweet  mantilla’d  maidens/  Their  beau- 
ties veiled  save  flashing  eye/  Which  glitters  like  a star  on  high/ 
Peering  from  out  a sabled  cloud”;  and  Callao  is  two  cities,  one 
sunken  beneath  the  sea  by  the  earthquake,  the  other  a new 
white  town,  beyond  which  looms  a ponderous  castle  with  triple 
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towers.  To  a reader  today,  the  most  interesting  poem  is  “Cali- 
fornia, A Satire,”  in  which  Hine  ridicules  Commodore  Jones’s 
seizure  of  Monterey  from  the  Mexicans,  October  19,  1842.  This 
unauthorized  and  immediately  relinquished  prize  anticipated 
the  war  with  Mexico  and  paralleled  the  French  annexation  of 
Tahiti  and  the  Marquesas  in  1842,  and  Lord  Paulet’s  similarly 
abortive  English  occupation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1843. 9 
“California”  is  the  only  poem  that  displays  any  of  the  abun- 
dant humor  and  “metrical  sport”  with  which  Melville  endows 
Lemsford.  In  mock-heroic  style  Hine  sets  the  background 
of  the  conflict  and  recounts  the  bold  approach  of  the  frigate, 
the  Commodore’s  ultimatum,  the  hurried  visit  of  the  Mexican 
commissioners  to  the  ship,  and  their  offer  to  yield  the  whole  of 
California.  The  garrison  of  the  “mud-walled  tower”  numbered 
twenty-five,  but  before  morning  seventeen  had  run  away.  The 
poem  concludes  with  no  mention  of  the  anti-climactic  with- 
drawal of  the  American  forces  the  next  day,  but  the  fiasco  prob- 
ably dictated  its  satirical  tone. 

Among  the  other  poems  in  The  Haunted  Barque,  such  titles 
as  “The  Winds,”  “L’Envoy  to  Laura,”  “Lines  on  the  Death 
of ,”  “To  the  Evening  Star,”  “A  Dream,”  “The  Consump- 

tive,” reveal  his  preoccupation  with  conventional  subjects. 
Several  poems  deal  with  his  native  region  of  Auburn,  New 
York.  In  form  and  sentiment  the  poems  as  a whole  are  what 
would  be  expected  from  a genteel  young  sailor  endowed  with 
feeling  and  some  facility  of  language,  and  well-staked  in  Byron, 
Mrs.  Hemans,  and  the  standard  poets.  Epigraphs  from  W.  G. 
Simms,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  and  Willis  Gaylord  Clark  show  an 
acquaintance  with  current  American  poetry.  A fair  contempo- 
rary comment  on  Hine’s  qualities  as  a poet  was  made  in  a brief 
notice  of  The  Haunted  Barque  in  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine : 
“Mr.  Hine  ...  is  a young  man  possessed  of  a great  deal  of  feel- 
ing, considerable  imagination,  and  a ‘rhyming  facility,’  which, 
to  prevent  being  ‘fatal,’  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  exercise 
with  becoming  deliberation ; or  at  least  to  avoid  the  publication 
of  much  that  is  achieved  so  easily.”10 

If  Hine  was  the  original  of  Lemsford,  he  unfortunately  did 
not  abide  by  his  resolution  taken  at  the  close  of  White-Jacket : 
“I  venerate  the  sea,  and  venerate  it  so  highly,  shipmates,  that 
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evermore  I shall  abstain  from  crossing  it.”  Government  records 
show  that  he  was  in  fairly  continuous  maritime  service  for  the 
remaining  nine  years  of  his  life.  From  November,  1846,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1849,  he  served  as  a yeoman  on  the  USS  Albany.  In 
August  1850  he  appears  as  a gunner  on  the  rolls  of  the  USS 
Sloop  Dale . By  November  1851  he  was  attached  as  a gunner  to 
the  practise  ship  Preble  at  Annapolis.  In  June  1852  he  requested 
detachment  for  two  or  three  months  from  the  steam  frigate 
Mississippi  at  New  York,  because  of  the  illness  of  his  wife,  and 
in  October  he  rejoined  the  frigate  off  Annapolis.  The  same 
month  he  resigned  his  warrant  as  a gunner  and  received  his 
commission  as  a third  lieutenant  in  the  Revenue-Cutter  ser- 
vice. In  January  1853  he  reported  for  duty  at  New  York  aboard 
the  Cutter  Roger  B.  Taney,  which  had  just  been  refitted  for  duty 
after  capsizing  in  a squall  in  New  York  harbor  with  the  loss  of 
five  lives.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Cutter  Hamilton  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  reported  for  duty  September  2,  and  was  lost  at  sea 
when  that  vessel  sank,  off  Charleston,  on  December  9,  1853, 
with  the  loss  of  all  hands  except  one  seaman.  The  conventional 
“watery  grave”  that  had  yawned  for  himself  and  others  in  many 
of  his  melancholy  poems  became  real.  A cenotaph  was  erected 
to  his  memory  on  the  Hine  family  lot  in  the  East  Venice  Ceme- 
tery, near  Auburn. 

H INK'S  poetic  activity  did  not  cease  at  the  end  of  the  cruise 
he  shared  with  Melville.  Although  The  Haunted  Barque  was  his 
only  book  of  poems,  he  published  both  poems  and  tales  in  popu- 
lar magazines  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  Boston  Public 
Library  owns  a copy  of  the  first  (and  only)  edition  of  The 
Haunted  Barque,  and  also  has  files  of  the  magazines  in  which 
Hine’s  work  appeared. 

A cursory  hunt  shows  that  Hine  became  an  established  if 
minor  magazinist.  There  are  three  poems  in  the  Knickerbocker 
in  1846,  1847;  ten  poems  in  Graham's  in  1847,  1848,  1849;  and 
twenty-eight  poems  and  six  tales  in  Gleason's  Pictorial  Drawing- 
Room  Companion,  in  1851,  1852,  1853.  Two  of  the  poems  in 
Graham's  were  written  while  he  was  Melville’s  shipmate.  One, 
“Homeward  Bound,”  celebrates  his  joy  that  his  years  “far  from 
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home  on  fair  and  distant  shores”  and  “on  the  ocean’s  wild  and 
restless  billow”  are  ending;  it  is  his  “last,  last  night  in  famed 
PERU.”  Here  he  strikes  the  same  chord  upon  which  Melville 
opens  White-Jacket.  The  other,  “A  Vision,”  bears  the  head- 
note,  “This  piece  was  composed  during  a tremendous  storm 
off  Cape  Horn,  on  board  the  frigate  ‘United  States’  in  1844.” 
The  storm,  heightened  by  both  authors  to  a poetic  tempest,  is 
the  very  same  that  Melville  worked  up  into  the  most  exiiting  passage 
in  White- Jacket. 11  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  this  is  one  of  the  poems 
that  young  Lemsford  read  aloud  for  the  approval  of  Jack  Chase 
and  White- Jacket  Melville  on  the  United  States. 

The  most  concrete  suggestion  of  Hine’s  possible  personal 
connection  with  Melville  occurs  in  the  title  of  one  of  his  short 
novels.  Orlando  Melville  or  the  Victims  of  the  Press-Gang , A Tale 
of  the  Sea „ was  published  by  F.  Gleason  in  Boston  in  1848.  While 
nothing  beyond  the  name  indicates  that  Hine  called  his  bold 
and  handsome  young  English  hero  after  his  former  shipmate, 
the  possibility  remains.  Something  in  Melville’s  personal  quali- 
ties seems  to  have  inspired  his  shipmates  to  do  him  the  honor 
of  naming  their  progeny  for  him  — Toby  Greene  had  persuaded 
his  sister  to  name  her  son  “Melville,”  and  as  soon  as  he  could 
he  named  a son  of  his  own  “Herman  Melville  Greene”;  and,  as 
has  been  noted,  Oliver  Russ  did  the  same.  So  it  is  quite  likely 
that  Hine  bestowed  Melville’s  name  on  one  of  the  offspring  of 
his  prolific  fancy.  In  the  short  novel,  or  long  tale,  Orlando  Mel- 
ville and  his  comic  Irish  companion  are  impressed  aboard 
H.M.S.  Macedonian  during  the  war  of  1812.  The  frigate  soon 
encounters  the  U.S.S.  United  States  and  is  soundly  beaten  by 
her.  Jack  Chase,  we  recall,  had  later  served  on  the  Macedonian, 
and  it  may  be  that  as  much  of  the  dashing  Englishman  as  of 
Melville  went  into  the  making  of  Orlando. 

The  most  interesting  things  about  the  pretty  feeble  tale, 
supposing  Melville  ever  read  it,  are  the  dramatic  use  of  flogging, 
the  master-at-arms  “Jimmy  Legs,”  and  the  framed-up  charges 
brought  against  the  hero’s  Irish  companion.  Still  the  resem- 
blances to  anything  in  White-Jacket  or  Billy  Budd  are  slight,  and 
show  only  that  Hine  and  Melville  both  used  some  of  the  obvi- 
ous situations  possible  in  a man-of-war  world.  Critics  of  Mel- 
ville who  draw  worried  conclusions  about  his  sexual  psycholo- 
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gy  from  the  absence  of  women  in  his  sea  books  will  be  less  wor- 
ried about  Hine  in  that  respect,  but  perhaps  better  pleased 
with  White-Jacket  as  it  is,  if  they  take  the  trouble  to  read  Or- 
lando Melville.  Hine  has  introduced  Orlando’s  fair  true-love 
aboard  the  United  States  in  masculine  disguise  and  brings  her 
to  the  gratings  to  be  stripped  for  flogging.  She  is  spared  this 
double  indignity  and  restored  to  her  lover  by  the  ensuing  battle. 
Whatever  his  private  psychology,  Melville  was  at  least  wise  to 
avoid  women  in  such  situations. 

Hine  was  established  as  one  of  Gleason’s  regular  contribu- 
tors. In  Gleason  s Companion  he  achieved  such  status  that  his 
portrait  was  published  among  those  of  “Several  of  Our  Well- 
Known  Contributors,”  and  his  autograph  was  favorably  ana- 
lyzed among  those  of  “Distinguished  Persons”  as  revealing  “a 
vivid  poetic  imagination,  a graphic  pen,  and  a very  ready  hand.” 
His  “Poetical  Epistle  to  the  Readers  of  the  Flag  and  Compan- 
ion,” on  January  3,  1852,  indicates  that  he  had  likewise  been 
writing  “for  years”  for  The  Flag  of  Our  Union  (Boston),  which 
was  also  published  by  Gleason.12  It  may  be  said  that  Hine’s 
magazine  poems  continue  with  increased  grace  the  manner  and 
sentiments  of  those  in  The  Haunted  Barque.  Some  are  about  the 
sea,  and  so  are  some  of  the  tales.  The  poems  throw  light  back- 
ward upon  “Lemsford,”  for  many  are  dated  from  active  service 
aboard  warships  and  thereby  show  him  persisting  in  “the  pur- 
suit of  poetry  under  difficulties.” 

Melville  wrote : 

Lemsford  was  a poet ; so  thoroughly  inspired  with  the  divine 
afflatus,  that  not  even  all  the  tar  and  tumult  of  a man-of-war  could 
drive  it  out  of  him  ....  Every  fragment  of  time  at  his  command 
was  religiously  devoted  by  Lemsford  to  the  Nine  ....  At  the  most 
unseasonable  hours,  you  would  behold  him,  pen  in  hand,  and  eyes 
“in  a fine  frenzy  rolling,>  ....  Lemsford  wrote  on  ; dashing  off  whole 
epics,  sonnets,  ballads,  and  acrostics,  with  a facility  which  under 
the  circumstances  amazed  me  ....  He  had  wit,  imagination,  feeling, 
and  humor  in  abundance  . . .I3 

Allowing  for  Melville’s  characteristic  humorous  heightening, 
Lemsford’s  original  was  evidently  a dedicated  if  facile  poet. 
Upon  these  grounds  E.  Curtiss  Hine  qualifies  as  the  original 
of  Lemsford;  and,  in  any  case,  as  an  exemplar  of  the  gun-deck 
poets  of  whose  tribe  Melville  made  Lemsford  the  representative.14 
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Notes 

1.  Letter  of  May  i,  1850.  See  Harrison  Hayford,  “Two  New  Letters  of 
Herman  Melville,”  ELH,  A Journal  of  English  Literary  History,  76  (March 
1944). 

2.  Charles  R.  Anderson,  Melville  in  the  South  Seas,  New  York  1939,  361  ff. 

3.  This  letter  of  February  4,  1859,  and  two  other  unpublished  letters  from 
Russ  to  Melville,  December  24,  i860,  and  January  14,  1861,  are  in  the  Melville 
Collection  of  the  Harvard  College  Library. 

4.  Anderson,  Melville  in  the  South  Seas,  366-8.  Professor  Anderson  further 
discusses  the  problem  in  his  edition  of  Journal  of  a Cruise  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
1842-1844  in  the  Frigate  United  States,  Durham  1937,  14-6. 

5.  Records  of  Hine’s  service  in  the  Navy  and  the  Revenue-Cutter  Service 
are  preserved  in  the  Office  of  Naval  Records  and  Library,  and  in  the  National 
Archives. 

6.  Robert  C.  Hine,  Hine  Genealogy,  St.  Paul  1898,  95,  states  that  Ephraim 
Curtis  [«'c]  Hine  was  born  December  13,  1811,  the  third  of  four  children  of 
Ephraim  and  Sylvia  R.  Curtis  Hine.  He  married  Sarah  S.  Cambridge  of  Bos- 
ton, Octover  7,  1849,  who  was  still  living  in  Massachusetts  in  1898.  According 
to  the  inscription  on  Hine’s  cenotaph,  however,  he  was  aged  thirty-five  years, 
eleven  months,  and  eight  days  when  he  died,  in  1853,  and,  if  this  is  accurate, 
he  was  born  in  1818. 

For  information  concerning  Hine’s  cenotaph  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Mrs.  Frank  Avery  Skilton,  Genealogical  Researcher,  of  Auburn, 
New  York. 

7.  For  the  “publication”  of  Lemsford’s  poems  see  White-Jacket,  Chapter 
XLV.  He  is  introduced  in  Chapter  XL. 

8.  E.  Curtiss  Hine,  The  Haunted  Barque  and  Other  Poems  (Auburn,  J.  C. 
Derby  & Co.;  New  York;  Mark  H.  Newman  & Co.,  1848). 

9.  See  Journal  of  A Cruise,  8-1 1,  41-5,  78-105,  for  contemporary  reports 
and  Anderson’s  full  notes  on  the  incident. 

10.  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  XXX,  543  (December  1847).  Hine  had  per- 
haps known  Willis  Gaylord  Clark  (twin  brother  of  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark,  editor 
of  the  Knickerbocker ) in  Auburn  during  the  early  1820’s. 

11.  Graham's  Magazine,  XXXII,  308  (June  1848);  XXXIII,  267  (Nov. 
1848). 

12.  Gleason's  Companion,  II,  9 (January  3,  1852);  III,  238  (October  9, 
1852).  Files  of  The  Flag  of  Our  Union,  which  I have  not  seen,  would  doubtless 
reveal  many  more  poems  and  stories.  Orlando  Melville  was  probably  first  pub- 
lished in  its  pages,  as  well  as  Roland  de  V ere  and  The  Signal,  two  similar  long 
tales  which  were  also  printed  separately  by  Gleason  in  1848. 

13.  White-Jacket,  Chapter  XI. 

14.  The  author  of  Life  in  a Maiu-of-War,  or  Scenes  in  Old  Ironsides  (Phila- 
delphia 1841)  from  which  Melville  borrowed  heavily  for  White-Jacket,  was  an- 
other member  of  this  group. 


Albert  H.  Wiggin,  Collector  and  Benefactor 

MR.  ALBERT  H.  WIGGIN,  internationally  known  banker, 
philanthropist,  and  leader  in  artistic,  educational,  and 
social  affairs,  died  on  May  21  in  his  eighty-third  year. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  Albert  H.  Wiggin  Collection  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  Print  lovers,  students,  artists,  and  con- 
noisseurs will  mourn  his  passing  on  the  eve  of  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  the  inauguration  of  his  world-famous  collection. 

Because  of  Mr.  Wiggin’s  full  life  and  the  unparalleled 
breadth  of  his  interests,  the  scope  of  his  collection,  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  his  ideas,  his  unique  gift  will  supply  the  graphic 
arts  circles  with  valuable  material  for  many  years  to  come.  His 
choice  of  prints  and  the  artists  who  created  them  unfold  a vivid 
record  of  more  than  a half  century  of  what  is  now  known  as  a 
renaissance  in  all  the  graphic  arts  media  of  all  nations.  Here 
is  the  story  of  a belief  in  the  development  and  success  of  young 
artists  of  promise  whom  Mr.  Wiggin  lived  to  see  recognized 
as  leaders  in  their  chosen  fields.  He  collected  the  creations  of 
men  who  embodied  their  sound  theories  with  extraordinary 
talent  to  a degree  equaled  only  by  the  old  masters. 

Mr.  Wiggin’s  foresight  in  making  a collection  containing 
experimental  stages  produced  a veritable  treasure  house  of 
print  information  for  generations  to  come.  He  left  no  doubt 
that  he  loved  his  collection,  for  its  content  was  as  notable  in 
the  thoroughness  of  its  selection  as  it  was  in  scope  and  size. 
He  left  an  inheritance  which  is  unique  in  proofs,  states,  work- 
ing drawings,  and  books  for  reference.  The  foundation  had 
purpose  from  the  very  beginnings  of  his  endeavors  as  a collec- 
tor, and  the  results  at  this  time  prove  that  he  was  genuinely 
prophetic,  displaying  a talent  and  virtuosity  for  gathering 
about  him  works  of  art  that  will  live. 

Mr.  Wiggin  visualized  the  Boston  Public  Library  as  the 
ideal  background  to  house  this  collection  which  he  continued 
to  strengthen  and  expand  year  by  year  with  gifts  of  prints,  or 
funds  to  purchase  prints,  by  artists  abreast  of  a changing  world 
and  new  ideas.  His  thinking  remained  young  to  the  last,  and 
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the  same  foresight  that  guided  his  decisions  in  the  early  years 
of  collecting  kept  building  up  the  collection’s  resources  in  print 
education.  Breadth  of  view,  eminent  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
and  an  unwavering  loyalty  to  the  Library  and  those  close  to 
the  collection  marked  Mr.  Wiggin  not  only  as  a great  friend 
to  Boston,  but  as  one  of  the  great  educators  and  collectors  of 
the  century.  It  was  his  wish  to  strengthen  the  collection  with 
whatever  was  vital  in  the  best  examples  in  the  graphic  arts. 

We  can  say  without  reservation  that  he  was  a leader  in  the 
contemporary  print  world,  for  he  actually  made  artists  known 
by  the  collecting  of  their  work,  and  they  grew  to  maturity  un- 
der his  sponsorship.  An  example  of  his  close  touch  with  the 
artist  is  illustrated  in  a paragraph  written  to  Muirhead  Bone, 
England’s  foremost  etcher:  “The  collecting  of  prints  of  your 
work  has  given  me  a great  deal  of  enjoyment  and  pleasure  for 
many  years  past.  It  is  quite  complete  and  probably  the  most 
important  in  this  country.  It  contains  not  only  prints,  but  a 
number  of  drawings.  I have  discussed  arrangements  with  Mr. 
Milton  E.  Lord,  the  Director  of  the  Public  Library  of  Boston, 
and  we  are  both  anxious  to  have  a catalogue  that  will  be  out- 
standing in  general  interest.  It  is  our  hope  that  with  your  co- 
operation, this  will  be  more  easily  accomplished  if  you  will  help 
me  to  select  the  subjects  which  you  prefer  to  see  illustrated  in 
the  catalogue;  possibly  you  may  be  willing  to  add  a comment 
or  note  of  reminiscence  in  regard  to  these  particular  prints  . . .” 

The  above  is  typical  of  a number  of  letters  written  to  artists 
represented  in  his  collection.  The  personal  touch  will  be  greatly 
missed  not  by  the  artists  alone,  but  the  many  museums,  libra- 
ries, and  colleges  which  have  benefited  through  loan  exhibitions 
and  other  thoughtful  considerations  in  their  behalf. 

All  who  cherish  fine  prints  will  be  interested  in  the  re-affir- 
mation of  Mr.  Wiggin’s  devotion  to  Boston  through  his  great 
collection  to  which  he  dedicated  a good  part,  of  his  life.  He  will 
survive  through  this  enduring  gift,  a prophecy  not  difficult  to 
make,  for  each  generation  will  justify  it  anew. 


Arthur  W.  Heintzelman 


The  Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  Wiggin  Collection 

By  ARTHUR  W.  HEINTZELMAN 

IT  was  in  1935  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Public  Library 
voted  to  express  their  interest  in  the  possibility  of  accepting 
the  Albert  H.  Wiggin  Collection.  The  first  step  in  placing 
the  Collection  here  was  arranged  through  Mr.  John  L.  Hall,  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Wiggin’s  and  then  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  late  Cardinal  O’Connell,  who  was  President, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Wiggin  conveying  their  appreciation  and  the  in- 
formation that  arrangements  on  behalf  of  the  Board  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
His  Honor  Mayor  Maurice  J.  Tobin  was  informed  of  Mr.  Wig- 
gin’s  intentions,  and  the  Collection  was  formally  inaugurated 
on  June  14,  1941. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  how  Mr.  Wiggin  became 
interested  in  making  his  Collection.  The  answer  is  in  his  own 
words,  taken  in  part  from  his  presentation  speech  ten  years  ago  : 

Some  forty  years  ago  a very  dear  friend  gave  to  Mrs.  Wiggin 
and  myself  an  etching  by  Buhot  known  as  “Country  Neighbors.” 
That  was  the  start.  Some  collections  are  of  such  value  that  they 
have,  for  safekeeping,  to  be  placed  in  vaults,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
share  their  enjoyment  with  others.  The  collector  loses  his  sense  of 
proportion  where  it  concerns  items  in  which  he  is  interested.  The 
usual  collector  is  paradoxical.  He  has  the  desire  to  acquire,  but,  as 
soon  as  he  has  done  so,  he  wishes  to  share  his  pleasures  with  others. 

In  placing  this  great  collection  in  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
Mr.  Wiggin  gave  as  his  reasons  his  early  life  and  education  in 
Boston,  and  the  great  benefit  to  be  accrued  to  the  public  of  his 
home  city.  Because  of  its  location,  he  considered  the  Library 
an  ideal  place  for  the  assemblage  of  prints  for  students.  In 
closing,  Mr.  Wiggin  said: 

This  hobby  has  led  to  many  personal  friendships  with  artists, 
dealers,  and  other  collectors,  all  of  which  have  added  to  my  joy  in 
making  this  Collection.  You  can  readily  understand  that  it  is  grati- 
fying to  me  to  share  it  with  the  public  and  to  have  it  located  in  this 
attractive  gallery. 
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Two  years  after  the  Collection  was  installed  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  an  eminent  British  expert  wrote : 


In  its  type  of  scope  and  angle  of  approach,  the  only  public  col- 
lection at  all  comparable  with  the  Collection,  so  far  as  I am  aware, 
is  that  formed  by  Samuel  P.  Avery,  which  is  now  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  But  Mr.  Wiggin’s  Collection  far  exceeds  this  in 
size,  though  it  contains  groups  of  prints  by  several  of  the  nine- 
teenth-century artists  also  represented  in  the  Avery  collection.  The 
Wiggin  Collection  might  almost  be  considered  a continuation  of 
the  latter,  bringing  it  more  or  less  up  to  date. 

However,  it  is  far  more  ambitious  and  comprehensive  than  Mr. 
Avery’s  in  most  respects  and  differs  from  it  in  the  remarkably 
“complete”  representations  it  contains  in  certain  instances.  If  for 
this  reason  alone,  therefore,  it  will  remain  a monument  to  the  quick 
appreciation  and  lively  interest  Mr.  Wiggin  showed  for  the  works 
of  these  men,  and  to  his  untiring  enthusiasm  and  persistence  in 
collecting  them. 


The  Collection  contained  a great  assemblage  of  prints  and 
drawings  which  deserves  extended  comment,  but  space  allows 
only  a mention  of  its  most  interesting  features.  The  gift  in- 
cluded the  Rowlandson  collection  of  drawings  with  its  several 
hundred  items,  showing  the  artist’s  best  manner;  French  and 
Italian  engravings,  including  portraits  by  Nanteuil,  Masson, 
Edelinck,  and  their  contemporaries ; and  a group  of  Old  Masters, 
Rembrandt  and  Diirer  among  them.  These  in  themselves  would 
have  made  an  important  gift  to  any  museum  or  library,  as 
would  also  the  extensive  groups  of  typical  examples  of  the  nine- 
teenth-century etchers  Millet,  Meryon,  Lepere,  Haden,  and 
Whistler,  or  the  eighteenth-century  color  prints  in  mezzotint, 
aquatint,  and  stipple  engraving. 

The  outstanding  British  artists  of  our  time  were  strongly, 
and  in  some  cases  completely,  represented  in  the  Collection  by 
Muirhead  Bone,  D.  Y.  Cameron,  James  McBey,  Gerald  Brock- 
hurst,  and  Robert  Austin.  Mr.  Wiggin  collected  their  work  on 
a truly  grand  scale,  striving  to  secure  an  impression  of  every 
plate  they  produced,  supplementing  these  with  all  possible 
“trial  proofs”  and  “states.”  It  has  been  said  that  the  only  other 
collection  that  could  rival  the  Wiggin  Collection  in  representa- 
tion of  Bone,  Cameron,  and  McBey  is  that  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, brought  together  by  the  late  Campbell  Dodgson,  the 
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great  expert.  These  prints  in  the  Library  have  been  greatly 
augmented  in  the  past  decade  with  states  and  unpublished 
plates  produced  in  very  limited  numbers,  or  which  are  unique. 
Other  British  artists  who  could  be  mentioned  are  Seymour 
Haden,  Henry  Rushbury,  Edmund  Blampied,  and  Arthur  Briscoe. 

To  balance  this  fine  British  group,  Mr.  Wiggin  did  not  spare 
any  effort  to  include  similar  representations  of  French  artists, 
prominent  among  whom  were  Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec,  Jean- 
Louis  Forain,  Felix  Buhot,  Auguste  Brouet,  Charles  Meryon, 
and  various  Barbizon  artists,  especially  Jean-Franqois  Millet. 
Amid  the  extensive  assemblage  of  prints  by  Americans  were  a 
complete  collection  of  lithographs  by  George  W.  Bellows  and 
the  most  important  plates  of  such  well-known  artists  as  James 
McNeill  Whistler,  Alfred  M.  Hutty,  Joseph  Pennell,  Herman 
Webster,  Kerr  Eby,  Frank  W.  Benson,  Auerbach-Levy,  Don- 
ald Shaw  MacLaughlan,  Arthur  W.  Heintzelman,  and  others. 

In  keeping  with  Mr.  Wiggin’s  wish  that  the  collection  should 
serve  students,  connoisseurs,  and  collectors  from  an  education- 
al as  well  as  a research  standpoint,  numbers  of  prints  and  states 
have  been  added  to  fill  in  the  gaps  wherever  impressions  are 
missing.  Also,  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  Collection  in  inter- 
national interest,  new  collections  have  been  purchased  and  given 
by  Mr.  Wiggin.  To  name  only  the  important  groups  of  prints 
acquired  through  his  beneficence  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
original  gift,  special  attention  was  focused  on  the  collection  in 
1942  when  a complete  group  of  prints  by  Alphonse  Legros  was 
added.  It  was  formed  from  fifty-eight  important  sets  of  the 
artist’s  etched  work,  brought  together  by  Francis  E.  Bliss  of 
London,  and  comprising  upwards  of  nineteen  hundred  items. 
Shortly  afterwards,  a full  assemblage  of  etchings  and  drypoints 
by  Augustus  John  came  to  the  rapidly  growing  Print  Depart- 
ment. These  were  gathered  together  by  John’s  pupil,  Gerald 
Brockhurst.  One  may  assume  that  they  were  carefully  selected, 
since  they  were  printed  in  the  studio  of  the  master.  The  work 
of  John,  now  England’s  most  honored  painter,  grows  steadily 
in  favor. 

In  1943  the  Department  was  enriched  by  an  outstanding  col- 
lection of  prints  by  Frank  W.  Benson,  later  supplemented  by 
some  rare  plates  that  were  never  published.  This  in  itself  was 
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a fine  representation  of  the  dean  of  American  etchers;  in  1947, 
however,  the  addition  of  Mr.  Benson’s  own  private  set  of  prints 
made  it  unique,  with  many  proof  prints,  working  drawings,  and 
‘‘only  impressions.”  The  first  exhibition  of  George  W.  Bellows’s 
work,  held  in  the  Department  during  December  1941,  created 
unusual  interest,  especially  among  students  of  modern  lithogra- 
phy. With  the  addition  of  a set  of  superb  drawings,  studies  for 
the  lithographs,  the  collection  of  the  artist’s  work  has  grown 
tremendously  in  importance,  until  it  has  now  become  one  of 
the  most  complete  in  existence.  A consideration  of  the  drawings 
alone  would  require  considerable  space.  Mrs.  Bellows,  with  a 
gift  of  twelve  drawings  and  the  copper  plate  and  five  states  of 
Bellows’s  only  etching,  further  enhanced  the  privilege  of  study- 
ing the  value  of  these  drawings,  which  were  rehearsals  for  the 
lithographs. 

An  important  event  of  1944  was  the  acquisition  of  a complete 
set  of  prints,  a number  of  trial  proofs,  experimental  plates,  and 
drawings,  as  well  as  watercolors  and  oil  paintings,  by  a well- 
known  Boston  artist,  the  late  Charles  H.  Woodbury.  The  group, 
which  is  the  richest  representation  of  Woodbury’s  work  that 
can  be  brought  together,  was  generously  donated  to  the  De- 
partment by  Mrs.  Charles  Bruen  Perkins  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  O.  Woodbury.  In  making  the  gift,  Mrs.  Perkins  wrote 
that  both  she  and  her  associates  recognized  the  importance  of 
the  Wiggin  Collection  from  the  day  it  was  opened  to  the  public : 

As  one  of  the  greatest  collections  of  contemporary  prints  of  its 
kind,  and  with  special  convenience  for  students’  use,  there  could 
be  no  more  appropriate  place  for  a full  assemblage  of  Charles  H. 
Woodbury's  etchings.  As  the  group  grew,  the  wish  to  give  such  oil 
paintings,  watercolors,  and  drawings  in  connection  with  the  prints 
as  would  enrich  the  gift  developed.  The  donors  feel  that  no  condi- 
tions could  meet  more  perfectly  the  ideas  that  Mr.  Woodbury  him- 
self had  for  the  setting  of  his  work,  and  they  will  do  all  in  their 
power  to  complete  the  collection. 

Another  memorial  group  of  prints  given  in  1944  was  that  of 
George  C.  Wales,  whose  etchings  and  lithographs  are  remark- 
able as  examples  of  ship  history.  He  knew  vessels  not  alone  by 
by  their  purpose,  design,  or  nationality,  but  by  their  character- 
istic behavior  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  This  knowledge,  gained 
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through  extensive  resarch  and  observation,  gives  his  work  the 
authenticity  which  students  and  lovers  of  ships  admire  today. 
To  find  a parallel  to  Wales’s  work  we  must  look  back  to  the 
time  when  skippers  of  American  vessels  returned  from  foreign 
ports  with  portraits  of  their  ships  by  Dutch  and  Danish  artists. 
The  examples  were  chosen  by  Mrs.  George  C.  Wales. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Hiram  C.  Merrill  in  1945,  the 
collection  of  Thomas  W.  Nason’s  work  was  started,  and  is  be- 
ing added  to  as  new  engravings  are  published.  Nason  is  still  in 
full  activity  and  one  need  only  see  his  accomplished  wood-en- 
gravings to  discover  that  the  foundation  of  his  talent  lies  in  his 
keen  analysis  of,  and  sensitive  feeling  for,  nature.  Although 
some  call  him  a realist,  his  work  has  been  approved  by  all  schools. 
He  could  be  called  an  impressionist,  inasmuch  as  he  records 
fleeting  and  momentary  effects,  fascinating  with  their  lurking 
mystery  and  poetry,  in  dramatic  blacks  and  luminous  clear  light. 

One  of  the  most  important  acquisitions  up  to  this  time  in  the 
Print  Department  was  the  complete  and  personal  collection  of 
lithographs  of  John  Copley,  the  eminent  English  artist.  This 
unique  group,  given  by  Mr.  Wiggin  in  1946,  consisted  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  prints;  with  trial  proofs  and  states  there  are 
three  hundred  items.  Examples  of  Copley’s  work  are  to  be 
found  in  many  of  the  world’s  museums  and  print  rooms,  but  it 
is  only  in  Boston  that  it  can  be  seen  in  its  entirety.  Everywhere 
Copley’s  lithographs  have  met  high  praise.  When  seriously 
studied,  they  will  prove  their  own  best  advocates  throughout 
the  years. 

Two  important  sets,  the  first  editions  of  Goya’s  “Los  Cap- 
richos”  and  “Los  Disastres  de  la  Guerra,”  each  consisting  of 
eighty  etchings  and  aquatints,  were  purchased  in  1947.  These 
sets  are  considered  the  finest  of  Goya’s  efforts  on  copper.  The 
“Disasters  of  War”  series  dates  from  1810  and  the  succeeding 
years  of  the  Peninsular  War,  and  are  the  creations  of  the  ar- 
tist’s despair,  imagined  or  actually  experienced  in  the  horrors 
of  war.  In  “Los  Caprichos”  the  scourge  of  satire  is  expressed 
with  a vividness  of  exposure  that  has  never  been  equalled  by 
any  artist,  not  forgetting  Rowlandson,  Daumier,  or  Jean-Louis 
Forain.  Goya  did  these  prints  with  proud  independence,  strengthened 
by  his  observation  of  conditions  in  Madrid  society  and  at  court. 
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The  two  sets,  placed  beside  “Los  Proverbios,”  “La  Tauro- 
maquia”  and  “Les  Taureaux  de  Bordeaux,”  make  the  collection 
of  this  artist’s  work  at  the  Library  second  to  none. 

To  possess  a representative  collection  of  lithographs  by 
Honore  Daumier  is  the  ambition  of  every  collector;  the  obtain- 
ing of  an  almost  complete  representation  with  many  proof 
prints,  with  notes  and  suggestions  by  the  artist,  is  a dream  one 
might  suppose  impossible  to  achieve.  This,  however,  became  a 
reality  in  the  acquisition  of  the  famous  Maroni  Collection,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Wiggin.  It  consisted  of  four  thousand  white  paper 
proofs,  fifty-seven  proof  prints  with  notes  by  the  artist,  and 
five  albums.  Thus  1948  was  ushered  in  auspiciously  with  the 
announcement  of  this  notable  acquisition;  and  a month  later 
the  Department  was  able  to  announce  the  acquisition  of  an- 
other gift  of  international  importance.  The  lithographs  of  Ga- 
varni,  some  twenty-four  hundred  in  number,  were  similar  to 
those  of  Daumier  in  that  they  included  many  proof  prints  with 
personal  notes  by  the  artist,  bon-a-tirer , epreuves  de  certification , 
India  proofs  before  letters,  and  early  white  paper  proofs. 

Although  Daumier  and  Gavarni  were  contemporaries,  their 
work  differed  in  both  treatment  and  content.  A comparison  of 
the  two  artists  will  reveal  Gavarni  as  a better  technician  and 
perhaps  a more  thorough  lithographer,  but  Daumier  was  a 
greater  artist  who  went  directly  at  his  subject,  completing  it 
at  one  sitting  in  a feverish  inspiration.  M.  Jean  Adhemar,  of 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  who  has  followed  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  Wiggin  Collection,  remarked  on  a visit  to  Boston  that 
this  collection  must  be  considered  the  source  of  Daumier  knowl- 
edge with  its  broad  documentary  picture  of  the  artist’s  France. 
Many  of  the  prints  in  this  group  were  originally  in  the  famous 
Malherbe  and  Goncourt  collections. 

Over  six  hundred  lithographs  by  Nicolas  Toussaint  Charlet 
followed  the  Daumiers  and  Gavarnis  in  the  same  year.  The 
collection  is  representative  of  all  types  of  subjects  portrayed  by 
the  artist,  and  of  his  experiments  in  various  ways  of  treating 
lithography.  This  acquisition  was  another  step  in  the  building 
up  of  the  Library’s  collection  of  French  lithographs.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Charlet,  born  in  1792,  had  a great  influence 
on  Daumier  and  Gavarni,  and  that  he  was  also  a great  friend 
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of  Gericault.  The  French  lithographers  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury deserve  much  wider  recognition.  This  particularly  applies 
to  Fantin-Latour.  In  studying  the  over  four  hundred  prints  ac- 
quired in  J949,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  his  work  is  perhaps 
the  most  diversified  of  the  group.  Latour’s  prestige  and  revo- 
lutionary method  brought  together  a number  of  prominent 
young  artists : Bonvin,  Ribot,  Legros,  Whistler,  Manet,  Vollon, 
and  others.  Many  of  his  rapid  summary  drawings  on  stone,  ex- 
ecuted for  future  reference,  possess  the  stamp  of  a master.  He 
enriched  lithography  with  a visionary  mixing  of  warm  and  cool 
tones  and  a completely  new  technique. 

Eighty-five  rare  states  of  etchings,  ten  drawings,  five  pencil 
sketches,  and  nine  wood-engravings  by  Frederick  L.  Griggs 
were  purchased  by  Mr.  Wiggin  to  augment  the  earlier  holdings 
already  in  the  Collection.  They  were  selected  from  the  posses- 
sions of  Mr.  Frank  G.  Kennedy  of  Philadelphia,  and  consisted 
of  only  such  states  as  were  needed  to  make  the  artist’s  work 
complete.  The  set  is  now  unique  in  both  quality  and  number. 
Griggs’s  plates,  many  of  which  show  restorations  of  English 
Gothic  monuments,  are  important  historically  as  well  as  artistically. 

A collection  of  the  work  of  the  present  writer  had  been  on 
loan  in  the  Print  Department  since  1943.  This  set,  formed  by 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Crossett,  consists  of  some  five  hundred  items 
including  prints,  states,  and  drawings  which  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated. It  was  given  last  year  to  the  Library  by  Mr.  Crossett  for 
permanent  keeping,  and  will  be  added  to  as  new  plates  are  pub- 
lished. 

A debt  of  gratitude  was  again  due  Mr.  Wiggin  for  his  gift  of 
seventy-two  original  drawings  from  a sketch-book  of  Henri  de 
Toulouse-Lautrec.  They  were  done  when  the  artist  was  very 
young,  and  had  never  been  seen  before  in  America  until  shown 
in  the  Print  Department.  The  drawings  came  as  a surprise,  for 
they  provide  an  insight  into  Lautrec’s  talent  before  he  received 
any  instruction  in  painting  or  lithography.  The  sketch-book, 
added  to  his  later  drawings  and  the  magnificent  lithographs  ac- 
quired several  years  ago,  further  enhances  the  importance  of 
this  master’s  work  in  the  Library.  Some  of  its  drawings  are 
almost  scientific  in  their  analysis  of  character  and  construction, 
giving  evidence  of  dissection  and  anatomical  study.  That  Lau- 
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tree  used  material  from  some  of  these  drawings  in  his  later 
work  is  shown  in  the  unusual  sketch  of  a circus  horse  which 
can  be  compared  to  the  one  in  his  well-known  canvas  “The 
Ring-Master.” 

The  year  1950  was  especially  rich  in  added  material  with 
the  important  collection  of  woodcuts,  etchings,  drawings,  water- 
colors,  lithographs,  and  illustrated  books  by  Gustav  Wolf,  do- 
nated to  the  Department  by  Mrs.  Wolf.  It  is  representative  of 
every  period  of  the  artist’s  work.  Wolf’s  art  was  deeply  rooted 
in  the  German  Romantic  tradition,  as  also  in  the  traditions  of 
the  Orient,  Egypt,  and  Greece.  His  “Seven  Days  of  Creation,” 
“Confessio,”  “Die  Schopfungstage,”  illustrations  to  Goethe’s 
“Marchen,”  “Die  Reise  nach  Tetuan,”  and  the  hundreds  of 
crayon  and  brush  drawings  are  only  a part  of  the  productions 
of  his  prolific  mind  and  hand.  Especially  important  are  the 
wood-engravings  of  the  Psalms,  completed  during  his  last  year. 

In  January  of  this  year  Mr.  Wiggin  added  to  the  Collection 
a set  of  Childe  Hassam  etchings,  drawings,  and  lithographs, 
acquired  over  the  period  of  twenty-five  years.  This  group  is 
one  of  the  finest  ever  assembled,  many  of  the  impressions  being 
selected  by  the  artist  himself.  There  are  a number  of  states  and 
proof  prints  on  old  bible  and  other  selected  papers,  with  notes 
by  Hassam,  as  also  several  working  drawings. 

Such  groups  of  prints  and  drawings  as  those  by  John  W. 
Winkler  (1944),  Letterio  Calapai,  Frederick  G.  Hall,  Asa  Chef- 
fetz  (1946),  W.  H.  W.  Bicknell  (1949),  and  Charles  T.  Heil 
(1950),  would  demand  discussion,  but  space  does  not  permit  it 
at  this  time. 

The  many  exhibitions  lent  to  museums  and  colleges  from 
coast  to  coast,  the  Print  Department’s  lecture  program,  and  the 
service  rendered  to  visitors  from  both  here  and  abroad,  have 
given  proof  that  this  is  a working  Collection.  It  has  served  the 
print  world  in  the  organization  of  travelling  exhibitions  and 
the  completion  of  various  catalogs.  The  Department  has  also 
advised  collectors  and  instituted  an  educational  program  for 
professional  artists  and  students. 


Notes  on  Rare  Books  and  Manuscripts 

Barclay’s  Ship  of  Fools 

ONE  of  the  most  famous  of  the  many  translations  of  Sebastian 
Brant’s  fifteenth-century  classic,  the  Narrenschiff  or  Ship  of 
Fools,  is  that  of  the  English  monk  and  poet  Alexander  Barclay, 
first  published  in  1509.  The  Boston  Public  Library  has  an  excellent 
copy  of  the  second  edition  of  1570,  printed  by  Cawood.  It  is  a small 
folio  bound  in  gold-tooled  red  morocco.  The  Library  also  has  the 
first  Latin  edition  (described  in  detail  in  the  May  1942  issue  of 
More  Books). 

Brant’s  book  of  satires  on  popular  vices  was  published  in  Basel 
in  1494.  It  describes  and  rebukes  more  than  a hundred  kinds  of 
wickedness  and  folly,  from  heresy,  lying,  and  blasphemy  to  drunk- 
enness and  bad  table  manners.  The  survey  covers  all  classes.  As  in 
Hieronimus  Bosch’s  painting  of  the  same  name,  the  fools  in  the 
Narrenschiff  appeared  dressed  as  burghers,  courtiers,  monks  and 
nuns,  and  without  any  clothes  at  all.  To  a moralist  like  Brant  a 
knave  was  simply  a fool,  because  he  was  neglecting  his  ultimate 
self-interest  by  acting  so  as  to  insure  his  own  damnation.  Vice  was 
madness.  Thus  all  the  world  were  fools,  as  in  the  contemporary 
German  carnival  plays  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries ; in- 
deed this  theme  was  a dominant  one  throughout  Europe  at  the  time. 

The  Narrenschiff  quickly  became  popular,  and  translations  were 
issued  in  Latin,  French,  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  other  languages.  The 
first  authorized  Latin  version  was  made  by  Jacob  Locher  with  the 
approval  and  collaboration  of  his  teacher  Brant;  it  was  published 
in  Basel  in  1497.  Alexander  Barclay,  according  to  his  Prologue, 
worked  from  this  Latin  translation,  the  French  version  of  Pierre 
Rivere  (Paris  1497),  and  the  original  German.  However,  recent  re- 
search by  Aurelius  Pompen  ( The  English  Versions  of  the  Ship  of 
Fools,  London  1925)  and  others  has  established  that  Barclay  relied 
mainly  on  the  Latin  with  some  help  from  the  French  translation, 
and  that  he  probably  could  not  read  German  at  all.  Nevertheless, 
his  version  is  superior  to  the  English  prose  translation  made  by 
Henry  Watson  from  the  French  and  published  in  the  same  year. 
Translation  at  one  remove  from  the  original  was  less  disability  to 
Barclay  than  it  might  have  been,  for  his  intention  was  not  to  make 
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a word-by-word  replica  of  the  original,  but  “to  redresse  the  errours 
and  vices  of  this  our  Realme  of  Englande,  as  the  foresaide  Com- 
poser and  Translatours  have  done  in  their  Countreys.”  For  Locher’s 
classical  meter  he  substituted  rime  royale,  sometimes  expanding 
two  or  three  lines  of  the  Latin  text  to  a seven -line  stanza,  with  the 
result  that  his  version  is  nearly  three  times  the  length  of  the  original. 

“To  us  may  no  haven  in  England  be  denayde,”  Barclay  declares 
at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  and  throughout  the  volume  it  is  re- 
iterated that  the  fools  are  English.  He  refers  to  native  abuses: 
bribery  at  the  law  courts,  mismanagement  of  estates,  overdressing 
in  London,  roistering  in  the  universities.  Instead  of  Locher’s  pane- 
gyric on  the  Emperor  Maximilian  he  inserts  a passage  praising 
Henry  VIII,  who  had  just  been  crowned  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  adds  six  stanzas  in  honor  of  James  IV  of  Scotland  in  which, 
far  ahead  of  his  time,  he  advocates  the  union  of  England  and 
Scotland.  A list  of  examples  proving  that  sin  is  always  punished  in- 
cludes the  name  of  Richard  III,  whom  Barclay,  like  Shakespeare 
later,  portrayed  as  an  usurper  finally  overthrown  by  the  rightful 
Tudor  line. 

In  addition  to  slanting  the  satire  towards  England,  Barclay 
made  other  attempts  to  popularize  the  Ship  of  Fooles.  He  omitted 
many  unfamiliar  names  and  classical  references,  substituting  prov- 
erbs and  homely  comparisons.  He  never  tired  of  exhorting  the  fools 
to  amend,  and  almost  all  the  chapters  have  an  Envoy  to  this  effect. 
In  addition  he  contributed  several  passages,  including  the  “Clamour 
to  the  Fools,”  “A  Lamentation  of  Barclay  for  the  ruine  and  fall  of 
wisedom,”  and  a hymn  to  the  Virgin.  He  made  many  minor  changes 
in  content  and  order.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  worked  from  the 
Latin,  the  Ship  of  Fooles  has  a quality  much  nearer  to  the  sarcastic 
realism  of  Brant  than  to  the  somewhat  pedantic  classicism  of  Locher. 

Little  is  known  about  Barclay’s  life.  He  was  probably  born  in 
Scotland  about  1475,  but  soon  came  to  England  where  he  became 
a monk  first  in  the  Benedictine  and  later  in  the  Franciscan  order. 
In  1508,  while  he  was  chaplain  at  the  College  of  Ottery  St.  Mary 
in  Devonshire,  he  made  his  translation  of  the  Ship  of  Fooles.  He  had 
also  studied  at  Oxford  and  perhaps  at  Cambridge  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Both  his  university  and  his  church  connections  are  apparent 
in  the  book.  He  speaks  with  disapproval  of  the  students  “with  their 
proude  hoodes  on  their  neckes  hanging”  who  “wander  in  every  in- 
convenience,/From  strete  to  strete,  from  taverne  to  taverne.”  Much 
space  is  also  devoted  to  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  such  as  plurality  of 
benefices,  gossiping  in  church,  and  especially  “the  abusion  of  the 
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spiritualitie,”  that  is,  the  ordination  of  men  unfit  to  be  priests.  Mini- 
sters of  God  ought  to  act  as  moral  guides,  but  often,  “alas,  the 
shepherd  is  lewder  than  the  shepe.”  However,  he  does  not  argue 
for  any  drastic  reform  of  the  church  and  is  bitter  against  all  forms 
of  heresy. 

Barclay  has  been  called  the  last  of  the  medieval  allegorists,  and 
many  of  the  attitudes  which  he  takes  over  from  Brant  and  Locher 
or  adds  himself  are  medieval.  The  society  he  presents  is  an  ordered 
feudal  world  in  which  perfection  is  to  be  obtained  in  one’s  station. 
He  follows  Brant  in  satirizing  the  new  sciences  of  astronomy  and 
geography,  and  mentions  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  only  to 
prove  that  inquiry  about  the  earth  is  vain,  since  man  can  never  un- 
derstand God’s  works  completely.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  enough 
of  a humanist  to  blame  the  universities  for  teaching  too  much  logic 
and  law  and  not  enough  grammar. 

There  are  many  personal  touches  in  Barclay’s  translation.  He 
praises  his  friends  by  declaring  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  on 
board  the  Ship  and  castigates  his  enemies,  sometimes  by  name.  The 
tradition  that  Barclay  was  the  author  of  a book  titled  Contra  Skel- 
tonam  is  supported  by  several  possible  and  one  definite  derogatory 
reference  to  John  Skelton.  The  first  folly  described  in  the  Ship  of 
Fooles  — one  of  its  best-known  satires  — is  aptly  “Of  Unprofitable 
Bookes,”  which  ridicules  bibliomania  and  seems  even  apter  if,  as 
Father  Pompen  writes,  Barclay  was  librarian  of  his  college.  Speak- 
ing in  the  first  person,  the  book  collector  says : 

Still  am  I busy,  bookes  assembling, 

For  to  have  plentie  it  is  a pleasaunt  thing 
In  my  conceyt,  and  to  have  them  in  hande : 

But  what  they  meane  do  I not  understande. 

He  tells  how  he  brushes  his  books  carefully  and  keeps  them  clean, 
preserving  the  satin  and  velvet  bindings.  When  scholars  come  to 
visit,  he  shows  them  the  shelves  and  covers  his  ignorance  by  quot- 
ing a few  Latin  tags : 

It  is  ynough  to  beare  a booke  in  hande : 

It  were  to  much  to  be  in  such  a bande, 

For  to  be  bound  to  loke  within  the  booke, 

I am  content  on  the  fayre  covering  to  looke. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  Ship  of  Fooles  is  the 
woodcuts  which  illustrate  each  folly.  These  lively  emblematic  pic- 
tures were  recut  after  the  original  illustrations  — which  have  been 
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attributed  by  some  to  Albrecht  Diirer.  They  are  simpler  and  cruder 
than  those  in  the  fifteenth-century  editions,  but  the  final  effect  is 
clean  and  vigorous. 

In  some  cases  the  woodcuts  have  influenced  the  translation, 
since  Barclay  attempted  to  explain  their  significance  even  when  he 
had  to  invent  reasons  for  it.  For  example,  folly  number  57  in  Brant 
(on  predestination)  compares  belief  in  salvation  without  effort 
with  the  expectation  that  if  you  sit  and  wait  long  enough  roast 
pigeons  will  fly  into  your  mouth,  as  in  the  German  saying  roughly 
comparable  to  our  ‘'He  thinks  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese.” 
The  cut  shows  a fool  sitting  on  a crab  while  a bird  is  flying  towards 
his  open  mouth.  Barclay,  unable  to  understand  the  presence  of  the 
bird,  invented  the  explanation  that  it  was  guiding  the  fool  backwards. 

Several  of  the  woodcuts  are  of  Biblical  stories : Samson  and  De- 
lilah, the  worship  of  the  Golden  Calf,  and  the  seven  wise  and  seven 
foolish  virgins.  Others  show  popular  games  and  sports  such  as  cards, 
dice,  and  hunting.  A lady  is  giving  a bad  example  to  her  child  by 
playing  backgammon,  while  a boy  on  a hobby  horse  appears  be- 
tween two  idle  adults  to  show  that  fools  flock  together.  The  familiar 
idea  of  the  Dance  of  Death  is  illustrated,  and  there  is  a picture  of 
the  Wheel  of  Fortune  which  strongly  resembles  the  playing  card 
of  the  same  name  in  fifteenth-century  Tarot  packs. 

Certainly  the  illustrations  must  have  contributed  much  to  the 
popularity  of  the  Ship  of  Fooles.  In  any  case,  Barclay’s  translation 
was  an  immediate  success  in  England.  It  was  constantly  alluded 
to  by  other  writers  — there  are  numerous  references  to  it  in  the 
Elizabethan  drama  — and  had  a special  influence  on  the  emblem 
books. 

Alison  Bishop 


Voltaire  and  Hawthorne’s  “The  Christmas  Banquet” 

HAWTHORNE’S  ‘‘The  Christmas  Banquet”  was  first  printed 
in  The  Democratic  Review  in  January  1844.  Eight  years  before 
Hawthorne  had  made  an  entry  in  his  notebook  which  might  be  re- 
garded as  a preparation  for  the  story.  Part  of  the  passage  reads: 
“A  dinner  . . . All  the  miserable  of  the  earth  are  to  be  invited  . . . But 
who  must  be  the  giver  of  the  feast  . . . ?”  The  question  is,  did  this 
note  have  any  background  in  the  author’s  reading?  And  did  he  re- 
member the  initial  source  shortly  before  the  story  was  written? 
The  record  of  books  borrowed  by  Hawthorne  from  the  Salem 
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Athenaeum  seems  to  show  that  Voltaire  was  for  a time  a favorite 
of  his.  Between  October  2,  1829,  and  September  1,  1831,  he  took  out 
works  of  Voltaire  on  fifty-two  occasions  for  periods  ranging  from 
two  days  to  almost  two  months.  One  may  assume  that  Candide  was 
among  the  volumes. 

Readers  of  Candide  may  remember  Chapter  XIX,  in  which  Can- 
dide and  Cacambo,  fresh  from  Eldorado,  enter  the  city  of  Surinam 
and  encounter  one  of  those  instances  of  misery  with  which  the  novel 
is  filled.  Candide,  contrary  to  his  nature  and  training,  is  plunged  in- 
to a black  melancholy  which  prompts  him  to  offer  “passage,  food, 
and  two  thousand  piastres  to  any  honest  man  who  would  make  the 
journey  [to  Venice]  with  him,  on  condition  that  this  man  was  the 
most  unfortunate  and  the  most  disgusted  with  his  condition  in  the 
whole  province.”  When,  however,  such  a host  of  applicants  appear 
as  would  have  required  a fleet  to  transport  them,  Candide  provides 
a banquet  for  the  twenty  most  likely  candidates  in  order  to  select  one. 

Hawthorne’s  attention  may  have  been  drawn  to  this  chapter  by 
the  fact  that  his  own  father,  the  ship  captain,  died  in  Surinam.  In 
any  case,  the  situation  might  have  suggested  his  entry  in  the  note- 
book. That  he  turned  to  Candide  again  in  1843,  n’me  months  before 
“The  Christmas  Banquet”  appeared,  is  known.  On  April  8 of  that 
year  he  wrote  in  his  notebook  “After  lamplight,  finished  ‘Lenore’ 
and  drowsed  over  Voltaire’s  ‘Candide,’  occasionally  refreshing  my- 
self with  a tune  from  Mr.  Thoreau’s  musical-box  . . .” 

“The  Christmas  Banquet”  and  Chapter  XIX  of  Candide  are  simi- 
lar in  several  ways.  Both  give  the  account  of  a dinner  spread  for 
the  most  miserable  persons  to  be  found  — twenty  of  them  in  the 
French  story;  ten  for  each  Christmas  over  a number  of  years  in 
the  American.  In  both,  the  dinner  is  to  be  the  means  of  selecting 
from  an  assembled  group  the  woefulest  man,  who  is  to  be  reward- 
ed. In  both  there  is  an  assumption  of  an  inexhaustibly  miserable 
world.  In  both  the  guests  give  accounts  of  their  wretchedness:  Vol- 
taire, without  recounting  the  tales,  merely  mentions  that  each 
guest  was  to  take  oath  to  speak  the  truth ; Hawthorne  suggests  the 
nature  of  each  individual  grief  through  a brief  characterization  of 
each  man  or  woman  present.  His  misanthropist,  for  instance,  “went 
deep  into  the  philosophy  of  evil,  and  wandered  about  in  the  dark- 
ness, with  now  and  then  a gleam  of  discolored  light  hovering  on 
ghastly  shapes  and  horrid  scenery”  (a  comment  applicable  to  many 
parts  of  Candide). 

Here  the  similarities  end.  Hawthorne  hints  that  much  of  the 
misery  of  his  characters  is  either  subjective  or  self-induced  — not, 
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as  is  suggested  in  Candide , the  fundamental  nature  of  the  world  and 
of  human  life.  He  might  even  have  had  Voltaire  in  mind  when  he 
charged  the  old  gentleman  who  had  endowed  the  banquet  with  de- 
siring “to  perpetuate  his  own  remonstrance  against  the  earthly- 
course  of  Providence.”  As  if  to  challenge  the  philosophical  impli- 
cations of  Voltaire,  who  overwhelms  his  characters  and  readers 
with  details  of  suffering,  Hawthorne  keeps  attention  focused  on 
the  one  man  at  the  banquet  who  is  the  most  miserable  of  all,  the 
one  “unscathed  by  grief.”  In  other  words,  for  Hawthorne,  grief 
and  disaster  may  have  a humanizing  effect. 

Frank  Davidson 


A Fourteenth-Century  French  Missal 

AMONG  recent  acquisitions  of  the  Rare  Book  Department  of 
the  Library  is  a fourteenth-century  French  missal.  Written 
in  double  columns  on  vellum  leaves  measuring  35  x 25  cms.,  it  is 
a fine  example  of  the  altar  books  used  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
volume  is  embellished  with  a number  of  large  initials  in  red  and 
blue,  ornamented  with  penwork.  The  Canon  of  the  Mass  is  pre- 
ceded by  a full-page  miniature  of  the  Crucifixion,  of  great  artistic 
interest. 

The  Canon,  as  the  one  unvarying  section,  was  the  natural  place 
for  a special  illustration,  and  the  most  usual  subject  was  Calvary 
— the  crucified  Christ  in  the  center,  flanked  by  His  mother  and  St. 
John.  But  of  this  simple  conception  there  were  as  many  versions 
as  there  were  schools  of  art  — if  not  individual  artists.  The  minia- 
tures of  the  manuscripts  were  often  copied  by  the  makers  of  stained- 
glass  windows  and  panel  painters.  The  theme  became  so  familiar 
that  the  paintings  themselves  were  called  paginae , pages.  Henry 
Martin  in  La  Miniature  Frangaise  du  XIIIe  au  XV e Siecle,  Paris  1923, 
reproduces  three  miniatures  from  fourteenth-century  missals  and 
points  out  that  while  the  positions  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  differ, 
the  figure  of  Christ  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  the  same  model, 
“so  true  it  is  that  the  tradition,  grown  old  already,  was  still  living 
and  permitted  no  essential  deviation.” 

The  miniature  in  the  Library’s  manuscript  is  18  x 12  cm.,  painted 
upon  a striking  vermilion  background  with  an  all-over  pattern  of 
white  dots.  It  is  enclosed  in  a frame,  blue  on  the  top  and  right  side 
and  tan  on  the  other  sides,  with  lozenges  in  the  corners.  From  the 
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frame  spring  the  traditional  tendrils  of  ivy  leaves,  tinted  with 
purple  and  pink.  The  figures  themselves  are  delicately  drawn,  with 
careful  attention  to  detail  in  the  folds  of  the  drapery.  The  torso  of 
Christ  is  abnormally  long,  which  heightens  the  effect  of  emaciation 
suggested  by  the  thin  limbs.  His  face  is  peaceful,  the  eyes  closed 
in  death.  The  hands  of  Mary  and  the  right  hand  of  St.  John  (his 
left  is  hidden  in  the  folds  of  his  garment)  are  turned  palm  up,  a 
stylized  gesture  of  grief.  A sword  is  plunged  into  the  breast  of  the 
Virgin  — a theme  which  acquired  increasing  popularity  in  the 
period  — to  indicate  her  title,  Mother  of  Sorrows.  Her  upturned 
eyes  and  the  vacant  expression  of  St.  John  contrast  with  the  care- 
ful depiction  of  the  central  figure.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  pic- 
ture, on  either  side  of  the  cross,  are  the  sun  and  the  moon,  two  tradi- 
tional attributes.  Gold  is  sparingly  used  in  the  miniature:  gold-leaf, 
burnished  but  not  raised,  was  used  in  the  halos,  on  the  hilt  of  the 
sword,  and  in  a few  decorative  touches. 

From  the  fourth  century  until  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  France, 
with  much  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  followed  the  Gallican  Rite ; by  the 
fourteenth  century,  however,  all  Parisian  missals  contained  the 
Roman  form  of  the  liturgy  practically  as  it  is  in  use  today,  with 
only  minor  variations  in  the  propers  and  the  calendar.  A few  of  the 
great  French  saints  are  honored  in  the  Library’s  manuscript:  St. 
Martin  of  Tours,  best  known  for  his  having  shared  his  cloak  with  a 
beggar,  and  St.  Genevieve,  the  chief  patron  of  Paris,  among  them. 
The  Feast  of  the  Conception  of  Our  Lady  has  been  added  by  a later 
hand.  The  reason  is  interesting.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  this  festival  was  abolished  in  Paris  and  the  neighbor- 
ing diocese ; however,  in  1439,  at  the  Council  of  Basle,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris  reversed  its  position  and  became  its  ardent  advocate. 
One  may  also  note  that  the  Feast  of  the  Transfiguration  was  cele- 
brated on  July  27,  the  present  date  of  August  6 not  being  generally 
adopted  before  1456.  The  music  for  those  parts  of  the  Mass  whose 
melody  did  not  vary  with  the  season  is  included,  with  notes  in  black 
upon  a red  staff.  The  calendar  is  lacking,  and  the  text  breaks  off  in 
the  midst  of  the  feasts  of  August. 

The  manuscript  is  in  a modern  binding,  but  the  wide  margins 
still  show  the  pin-pricks  which  helped  the  scribe  in  drawing  his 
lines,  and  also  contain  the  notes  which  indicated  to  the  rubricator 
how  he  was  to  fill  the  blank  spaces. 
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Lydia  Maria  Child  and  Anti-Slavery 

By  ETHEL  K.  WARE 

AMONG  the  leaders  in  the  fight  against  slavery  no  one 
was  more  active  than  Lydia  Maria  Child.  Yet  a definitive 
biography  of  her  has  not  been  written  as  yet.  There  is 
only  a short  pen  portrait  by  Anna  D.  Hallowed  in  the  Medford 
Historical  Register ; the  published  Letters  of  Lydia  Maria  Child 
contains  a brief  biographical  introduction  by  John  G.  Whittier  and 
also  the  funeral  eulogy  by  Wendell  Phillips;  and  Thomas  Went- 
worth Higginson  included  a lively  sketch  of  her  in  his  Contempo- 
raries. This  is  about  all.  Two  books,  Higginson  stated  in  a volume 
of  reminiscences,  caused  him  to  join  the  anti-slavery  movement: 
Harriet  Martineau’s  The  Martyr  Age  in  America  and  Lydia  Maria 
Child’s  Appeal  for  that  Class  of  Americans  called  Africans.  “This 
little  work,”  he  wrote,  “for  all  its  cumbrous  title,  was  so  wonderfully 
clear,  compact,  and  convincing,  it  covered  all  its  points  so  well  and 
was  so  absolutely  free  from  all  unfairness  or  shrill  invective,  that 
it  joined  with  Miss  Martineau’s  less  modulated  strains  to  make  me 
an  Abolitionist.”1  The  Appeal  also  influenced  other  prominent  men 
of  the  time.  Mrs.  Child  herself  told  in  later  years  how  William  El- 
lery Channing,  on  reading  it,  became  convinced  that  he  no  longer 
ought  to  remain  silent  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  Dr.  John  G.  Pal- 
frey was  ultimately  impelled  to  emancipate  his  slaves;  and,  as  Mrs. 
Child  confided  to  a friend,  “Charles  Sumner  writes  me  that  the  in- 
fluence of  my  anti-slavery  writings  years  ago  has  had  an  important 
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effect  on  his  course  in  Congress.”2  But  Mrs.  Child  herself  showed 
impatience  with  those  who  would  write  her  biography.  Toward  the 
end  of  her  life,  in  1879,  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Sewall : 

I don’t  remember  when  the  Juvenile  Miscellany  began,  and  what 
sort  of  interest  can  it  have  for  the  public?  . . . T.  W.  Higginson 
wrote  my  biography  8 or  10  years  ago.  Having  a detestation  of  the 
whole  subject,  I never  read  it;  but  I know  he  took  a good  deal  of 
pains  to  procure  dates.  An  impertinent  reporter  of  the  Boston  Herald 
“interviewed”  me,  and,  in  that  paper  of  the  17th  of  June  last,  in- 
formed the  public  of  the  figures  in  my  carpet  and  the  color  of  my 
gown;  to  which  he  appended  some  literary  dates  ...  Few  things 
“rile  me  up”  like  this  impertinent  curiosity,  which  is,  after  all,  only 
a fashionable  way  of  “earning  a penny”  without  work.  There  is 
nothing  in  my  personal  history  that  is  either  “new,  useful,  or  en- 
tertaining . . . [only]  one  demnition  grind.”3 

Mrs.  Child  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  any  kind  of  publicity. 
She  never  made  a public  speech.  Yet  she  spent  her  life  in  a mul- 
titude of  personal  contacts  for  the  abolitionist  cause,  writing 
lengthy  letters  and  raising  money  by  fairs  and  solicitation;  for 
years  she  served  as  editor  of  the  organ  of  the  national  group; 
and  she  brought  notoriety  upon  herself  in  1854  and  1859  by  de- 
fending the  Kansas  immigrants  and  John  Brown.  She  was  not 
an  aggressive  advocate  of  women’s  rights,  and  thought  little  of 
politics;  yet  in  these  fields,  as  in  the  causes  of  anti-slavery,  the 
rights  of  Indians,  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  the  treatment 
of  the  insane,  her  influence  was  indeed  profound. 

The  collection  of  Anti-Slavery  manuscripts  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library  is  an  invaluable  storehouse  of  information  about 
the  leaders  of  the  movement.  One  volume  is  filled  with  Mrs. 
Child’s  correspondence  from  1821  to  1873,  including  a few  let- 
ters to  her  and  nineteen  quarto  leaves  of  notes,  which  she  must 
have  made  for  use  in  writing  her  large  work,  The  Progress  of 
Religious  Ideas.  Five  other  volumes  of  “Child  Papers,”  ranging 
from  1808  to  1875,  contain  letters  to  and  from  her  husband, 
David  Lee  Child,  records  of  slave  cases,  and  a number  of  docu- 
ments that  appear  to  be  versions  of  articles  or  speeches  he 
planned.  The  Garrison,  Weston,  and  Phelps  Papers  in  the  Li- 
brary contain  other  letters  by  the  Childs.  Additional  material 
may  be  found  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  and  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
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The  present  monograph  deals  with  Mrs.  Child’s  activities  in 
the  cause  of  anti-slavery,  based  primarily  on  her  letters. 

X-/YDIA  MARIA  FRANCIS  was  born  at  Medford,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  February  11,  1802,  the  daughter  of  a baker,  Con- 
vers  Francis,  and  his  wife,  Susannah  Rand.  She  was  the  young- 
est of  a family  of  boys  and  girls,  one  of  whom,  Convers,  later 
became  a Unitarian  clergyman  at  Watertown  and  Professor 
of  Divinity  at  Harvard.  While  receiving  her  education  in  the 
dame  school  of  Mar’m  Betty  and  the  Academy  taught  by  Dr. 
Hosmer,  Maria  learned  the  household  arts  from  her  mother, 
the  virtues  of  good  citizenship  from  her  father,  and  the  joys  of 
good  books  from  Convers.  After  her  mother’s  death  in  1814, 
and  the  subsequent  marriage  of  her  older  sister  Mary,  she  spent 
some  time  in  this  sister’s  home  in  Norridgew'ock,  Maine,  and 
also  had  a brief  teaching  experience.  In  1821  she  went  to  live 
with  Convers  and  his  wife  at  Watertown.  Here  she  came  to 
know  a circle  of  theologians  and  contemporary  literary  lights. 
It  was  in  the  study  at  Watertown  that  she  wrote  her  first  book, 
Hobomok,  a Tale  of  New  England , which  she  published  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  and  also  her  second  and  third  novels,  The 
First  Settlers  of  New  England  and  The  Rebels.  Here  she  published 
The  Juvenile  Miscellany , one  of  the  pioneer  magazines  for  chil- 
dren in  the  country.  In  1828  she  married  David  Lee  Child,  a 
Boston  lawyer,  author,  and  member  of  the  Legislature.  The 
newly-wed  couple  took  up  their  residence  in  Boston,  first  in 
Harvard  Street,  and  then  in  Cottage  Place.  They  became  a 
close  part  of  an  active  group  of  young  men  and  women.  Among 
their  friends  were  Emerson,  Whittier,  and  Lowell ; Channing 
and  Parker;  Wendell  Phillips,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Ellis 
Gray  Loring  and  his  wife,  Louisa  Gilman ; Maria  Weston  Chap- 
man and  her  sisters;  Francis  G.  Shaw  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Stur- 
gis; Samuel  E.  Sewall  and  his  wife  Louisa  (and  later  his  second 
wife,  Harriet)  ; the  Tappans  (Arthur  and  Lewis)  of  New  York, 
Samuel  J.  May,  and  the  Grimke  sisters. 

The  Boston  of  the  eighteen-thirties  was  a flourishing  city  of 
some  93,000  people.  The  “Great  Western”  was  plying  back  and 
forth  to  England,  bringing  visitors  here  and  taking  passengers 
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back  to  see  such  events  as  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria. 
The  bookshops  were  filled  with  English  books,  and  in  the 
theater  played  well-known  actors,  among  others  the  Kembles. 
Nevertheless,  sentiment  was  strongly  anti-British,  due  to  poli- 
tical feelings  and  also  to  British  criticism  of  American  manners 
and  institutions.  The  nationalism  of  the  day  called  for  native 
production  of  literature,  and  a mushroom  output  of  daily 
papers,  weeklies,  and  penny  posts  sprouted  up.  Unitarianism 
had  won  its  victory  over  orthodox  Congregationalism,  and 
Transcendentalism  proclaimed  the  essential  goodness  of  man. 
Women,  though  not  united  in  organizations  of  their  own  until 
later,  were  assuming  leadership  in  anti-slavery,  peace,  and  edu- 
cation. 

During  her  early  married  years  in  Boston,  Lydia  Maria  Child 
drew  her  materials  from  her  own  experience,  observation  of 
friends,  and  quantities  of  reading.  She  published  The  Frugal 
Housewife,  1829,  dedicated  to  those  not  ashamed  to  be  poor, 
which  was  to  reach  its  thirty-third  edition  in  less  than  thirty 
years.  This  she  followed  with  The  Mothers'  Book,  1831,  The  Little 
Girl's  Own  Book,  1834,  Biographies  of  Good  Wives,  1834,  and  The 
History  of  the  Condition  of  Women,  in  two  volumes,  1835.  Yet  it 
was  not  in  the  field  of  literature  that  she  was  to  win  lasting 
fame,  but  in  the  cause  of  the  freedom  of  the  slave  — a cause 
which  she  and  her  husband  adopted  in  its  infancy  and  which 
they  supported  as  long  as  there  was  need  for  their  work.  Mrs. 
Child  maintained  her  interest  even  after  the  Civil  War,  in  a 
follow-up  campaign  for  the  freed  Negro,  with  a little  book  of 
advice  and  encouragement  entitled  The  Freedman s Book,  1865. 
And  in  her  will  she  bequeathed  $1,000  for  the  Home  for  Colored 
Women  in  Boston  and  $2,000  for  Plampton  Agricultural  College 
in  Virginia,  making  Wendell  Phillips  her  executor.  It  was  to 
him,  too,  that  she  sent  her  anti-slavery  papers,  that  he  might  dis- 
tribute them  to  colleges  and  libraries.4 

By  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
seven  of  the  original  thirteen  states  were  free  and  six  were 
slave.  Abolition  societies  existed  in  many  states,  and  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  was  active,  but  the  idea  of  any  national  social 
responsibility  had  not  yet  taken  hold.  In  fact,  in  New  England 
the  movement  had  died  down.  However,  with  the  defense  of 
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slavery  as  a divinely  ordained  institution,  and  with  the  increas- 
ing interstate  activity,  including  the  slave  trade  from  the  border 
states,  New  England  again  entered  the  field,  feeling  that  so 
long  as  the  rights  of  the  slave-owners  were  legally  recognized 
even  in  the  free  states,  slavery  was  not  a local  but  a national 
problem.  In  1821  Benjamin  Lundy  founded  his  paper,  the  Genius 
of  Universal  Emancipation , at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  moving  it 
three  years  later  to  Baltimore.  In  1828,  he  came  to  Boston  and 
met  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  who  became  his  enthusiastic  fol- 
lower. Garrison  had  been  editor  of  the  Free  Press,  in  which  he 
had  printed  Whittier’s  first  poems.  He  had  then  assisted  in  editing 
the  national  Philanthropist , which  fought  for  the  suppression  of 
“intemperance  and  its  kindred  vices”  — lotteries,  war,  and  other 
evils.  Next  he  went  to  Vermont  as  editor  of  an  anti-Jackson 
paper,  the  Journal  of  the  Times.  But  in  the  spring  of  1829  he  re- 
turned to  Boston,  where  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  in  Park  Street 
Church,  he  made  his  first  public  speech  against  slavery.  In  Au- 
gust of  the  same  year  he  joined  Lundy  in  Baltimore,  becoming 
his  partner  and  the  actual  editor  of  the  latter's  magazine,  which 
he  turned  into  the  organ  of  immediate  and  unconditional  eman- 
cipation. In  March,  1830,  Garrison  was  indicted  on  a charge  of 
libel  against  Francis  Todd,  owner  of  a ship  which  had  trans- 
ported a cargo  of  slaves  for  the  New  Orleans  market.  The  jury 
pronounced  a verdict  of  guilty  and  Garrison,  being  unable  to 
pay  the  fine,  was  put  in  the  Baltimore  jail.  After  forty-nine 
days,  Arthur  Tappan  paid  the  fine  and  he  was  liberated.  On 
January  1,  1831,  Garrison  founded  the  Liberator,  whose  motto 
was  “Our  country  is  the  world  — Our  countrymen  are  man- 
kind.” Appearing  every  Friday,  the  paper  attained  a circulation 
of  about  three  thousand. 

For  some  twenty  years  there  was  a wave  of  humanitarianism 
throughout  the  Middle  States  and  New  England.  In  1831  Pru- 
dence Crandall  tried  to  establish  a school  for  young  ladies  at 
Canterbury,  Connecticut,  and  was  boycotted  because  of  the  ad- 
mission of  a colored  girl.  She  was  supported  and  encouraged  by 
Garrison,  Arthur  Tappan,  and  Samuel  J.  May.  This  incident 
and  the  resulting  closing  of  the  school  brought  to  a focus  the 
question  of  who  was  for,  and  who  against,  the  freedom  of  the 
Negro.  In  1832  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society  was 
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founded  in  Boston,  with  Garrison  as  the  chief  organizer  and 
with  May,  Ellis  Gray  Loring,  and  David  Lee  Child  among  the 
twelve  original  members.  An  adjunct,  the  Boston  Female  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  was  established.  The  next  year,  under  the 
leadership  of  Garrison,  Tappan,  May,  and  some  women  — 
among  them  Lucretia  Mott  — the  American  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety was  formed  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  in  1833,  too,  that  Eng- 
land freed  the  slaves  in  her  West  Indian  possessions,  thus  pro- 
viding by  precept  and  example  a chief  talking  point.  From  then 
on  there  was  a close  working  relationship  between  the  English 
and  American  agitators. 

Mrs  CHILD  met  Garrison  in  1832.  At  this  first  meeting, 
she  wrote,  “he  got  hold  of  the  strings  of  my  conscience  and 
pulled  me  into  reforms.  It  is  of  no  use  to  imagine  what  might 
have  been,  if  I had  never  met  him.  Old  dreams  vanished,  old 
associates  departed,  and  all  things  became  new.”5  She  turned  to 
her  own  medium  to  make  her  contribution  to  the  cause,  Writ- 
ing An  Appeal  in  Behalf  of  that  Class  of  Americans  Called  Africans. 

“A  few  years  hence,”  she  wrote  in  her  introduction,  “the 
opinion  of  the  world  will  be  a matter  in  which  I have  not  even 
the  most  transient  interest,  but  this  book  will  be  abroad  in  its 
mission  of  humanity  long  after  the  hand  that  wrote  it  is  mingling 
With  the  dust . . . Should  it  be  the  means  of  advancing,  even  one 
single  hour,  the  inevitable  progress  of  truth  and  justice,  I would 
not  exchange  the  consciousness  for  all  Rothschild’s  wealth  or 
Sir  Walter’s  fame.”  In  the  conclusion  she  added:  “By  publish- 
ing this  work  I have  put  my  mite  into  the  treasury.  The  expec- 
tation of  displeasing  all  classes  has  not  been  unaccompanied  by 
pain.  But  it  has  been  strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind  that  it 
was  a duty  to  fulfill  the  task;  and  Worldly  considerations  should 
never  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience.” 

Beginning  with  a brief  history  of  Negro  slavery  and  its  in- 
evitable effect  upon  all  concerned  in  it,  she  proceeded  to  a com- 
parative view  of  slavery  in  different  ages  and  nations.  Chapters 
treat  of  free  labor  versus  slave  labor  and  the  possibility  of 
emancipation  unaccompanied  by  disorder ; of  the  influence  of 
slavery  on  the  politics  of  the  United  States;  of  the  Colonization  So- 
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ciety  and  the  Anti-Slavery  Society ; and  of  the  Negro  himself  — his 
intellect,  his  moral  character,  and  the  prejudice  against  him. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  today  the  effect  of  this  vigorous  and 
well-reasoned  argument.  The  mere  fact  that  such  a strong  stand 
on  the  subject  should  have  been  taken  by  a woman  of  Mrs. 
Child’s  distinction  must  have  had  considerable  publicity  value. 
The  immediate  response  was  praise  from  all  her  friends,  but  a 
cold  shoulder  from  many  former  readers,  a decline  in  the  sale 
of  her  books,  and  the  cancellation  of  her  honorary  card  to  the 
Boston  Athenaeum.  The  ultimate  effect  was  to  place  Mrs. 
Child  in  a position  of  increasing  leadership.  As  long  as  she  lived 
she  counted  among  her  dearest  treasures  a watch  which  was 
presented  to  her  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Appeal  by  Mrs. 
Maria  Weston  Chapman  and  some  other  ladies  of  Boston.  In  a 
letter  dated  June  i,  1834,  she  gratefully  acknowledged  the  gift, 
writing : “It  would  have  excited  strong  emotion  at  any  time ; 
but  coming,  as  it  did,  while  I was  under  the  influence  of  many 
discouraging  circumstances,  I was  moved  even  to  tears.”6 

In  June  1835  James  Bradley,  a “Self  Freedman,”  wrote  Mrs. 
Child  a letter  which  was  transmitted  (and  partly  transcribed) 
by  Theodore  Weld,  head  of  Lane  Seminary  and  husband  of  a 
friend  and  fellow-worker,  Angelina  Grimke.  This  letter,  cover- 
ing four  large  quarto  pages,  is  a remarkable  document.  It  re- 
lates the  writer’s  life  story  — his  capture  as  a small  child  by 
slavers,  his  voyage  in  a slave  ship,  the  harsh  treatment  he  re- 
ceived from  one  of  the  “better”  masters,  and  his  passionate 
longing  for  liberty,  which  enabled  him,  by  working  for  himself 
at  night,  to  earn  enough  to  buy  his  freedom.  He  made  his  way 
to  Lane  Seminary,  where  he  was  received  kindly  and  allowed 
to  live  while  trying  to  acquire  enough  education  to  be  admitted 
as  a student.  He  tells  how  he  taught  himself : “Oh  how  I longed 
then  to  read  that  I might  study  the  Bible.  I made  out  to  get  an 
old  spelling  book  and  carried  it  in  my  hat  all  the  time  for  many 
months  until  I could  spell  pretty  well  and  read  in  easy  words.” 
And  he  ends  his  letter : “I  do  not  know  you  personally  but  I 
have  seen  your  book  on  slavery  and  have  heard  much  of  you 
and  hope  to  meet  you  at  the  resurrection  of  the  Just.  I thank 
God  that  he  has  given  to  the  poor  bleeding  slave,  and  to  all  the 
oppressed  colored  race,  such  a dear  friend.”7 
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In  September  of  the  same  year  James  Forten,  Jr.,  a wealthy 
colored  man  of  Philadelphia,  wJrote  to  James  McCune  Smith : 

This  will  be  handed  to  you  by  our  esteemed  friend  and  philan- 
thropist David  Lee  Child,  Esq.,  who  with  his  worthy  Lady,  I have 
the  happiness  and  honour  to  introduce  to  your  particular  notice.  I 
rejoice  to  say  that  they  visit  you  clad  in  the  consecrated  garb  of 
Abolition,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  by  this  time  you  have  heard  of 
their  noble  and  praiseworthy  exertions  in  the  cause  of  human 
rights,  and  also  read  that  amiable  lady’s  Appeal  in  our  behalf,  as 
a great  number  of  them  have  been  sent  both  to  England  and  Scot- 
land. As  for  my  part  I pronounce  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  produc- 
tions on  the  subject,  that  I have  ever  read;  to  point  out  instances 
of  excellence  which  characterizes  and  evinces  the  superior  power 
of  the  writer  would  be  an  endless  task,  every  unbiased  mind  must 
upon  observation  feel  and  confess  its  potency.  When  I think  of  the 
active  part  these  distinguished  individuals  have  taken  in  pleading 
for  the  poor  perishing  slave,  my  heart  is  swelled  with  indescribable 
gratitude  towards  them.8 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Child,  with  Louisa  Loring,  Maria 
Chapman,  Anne  and  Caroline  Weston,  Helen  E.  Garrison, 
Louisa  Sewall,  Caroline  Sargent,  and  others,  organized  the  first 
New  England  Fair  in  Boston  to  raise  money  to  support  agents 
in  the  field,  the  various  anti-slavery  propaganda  organs,  and 
the  work  of  freeing  Negroes  as  they  escaped  North. 

Her  interests  were  fully  shared  by  her  husband.  David  Lee 
Child  was  active  in  the  movement  prior  to  his  marriage,  and 
afterwards  he  redoubled  his  efforts.  One  of  his  correspondents 
was  John  Bailey,  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Massachusetts,  to  whom  he  wrote  in  1827:  “There  is  a whisper 
that  the  Senate  will  choose  Webster  if  they  ballot  again,  but  I 
am  yet  doubtful  whether  there  be  any  sincerity  in  this  intima- 
tion . . .”  He  asked  his  correspondent  to  find  out  what  the  opin- 
ion of  “some  candid,  intelligent  and  judicious  member”  from 
New  York  State  “is  about  the  late  election,  the  causes  and  con- 
sequences, whether  he  thinks  on  the  whole  that  a majority  of 
the  state  are  for  Jackson.”9 

Benjamin  Lundy,  in  a seven-page  letter  to  Child,  set  forth  his 
plan  for  a farming  colony  in  Matamoras  in  Tamaulipas,  Mexi- 
co, where  he  expected  both  David  and  Maria  to  join  him.  “It 
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is  my  determination,  if  possible,”  he  wrote,  “to  devote  the  re- 
mainder of  my  days  to  the  great  work  of  emancipation;  but  in 
doing  so,  I must  be  independent  in  mind  and  body.  I am  fully 
aware 'of  the  diabolical  spirit  that  is  at  work  in  the  south;  and 
the  importance  of  commencing  my  colonial  operations  speed- 
ily.”10 Lundy  and  his  “agent”  in  Philadelphia,  James  Mott,  had 
already  found  a shipper  who  would  have  a vessel  in  readiness 
within  a month.  At  the  end  of  the  letter,  he  poked  fun  at  Mrs. 
Child  for  being  afraid  of  snakes,  assuring  her  that  there  was  no 
danger  from  that  quarter.  Just  how  seriously  the  Childs  had 
considered  following  Lundy  is  not  known;  but  “the  hazardous 
project,”  as  Garrison  called  it,  was  abandoned  by  both  parties. 

In  June  1835,  in  a letter  to  Elizur  Wright,  then  Secretary  of 
the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  Child  reported  the  results 
of  the  “observations  and  inquiries”  he  had  made  in  the  District 
of  Columbia : 

The  agriculture  of  the  District  is  in  a very  low  state,  land  very 
cheap,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country  sleepy  and  barren.  No 
doubt  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  would  enliven 
and  renovate  it.  I visited  in  company  with  friend  [Jonathan]  Elliot 
two  of  the  domestic  depots  of  slaves,  but  was  refused  admission  at 
both.  No  solicitations  could  prevail.  Anything  else  we  could  have, 
rum,  brandy,  gin,  refreshment  of  all  kinds,  but  not  admission  to  the 
prison  houses.11 

Having  met,  however,  a number  of  colored  men  at  the  home  of 
a Mr.  Wormley,  an  agent  for  the  Liberator,  he  wrote:  “I  have 
never  been  in  the  society  of  men  who  seemed  to  me  to  be  so  in- 
telligent, discreet,  well-bred,  and  agreeable  with  so  little  ad- 
vantages.” 

In  Washington  Child  gathered  statistics,  and  reported  to  his 
correspondents  on  the  Texas  question.  On  December  26,  1835, 
he  went  so  far  as  to  address  a letter  to  Sehor  Castillo,  Charge 
d’ Affaires  of  Mexico,  expressing  his  “abhorrence  of  the  ungrate- 
ful and  traiterous  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  and  of 
those  base  and  degenerate  Americans,  who  in  violation  of  our 
own  law's  are  abetting  them  in  a corrupt  rebellion.”  He  inquired 
“whether  the  services  of  a military  corps  to  be  formed  in  the 
United  States  and  to  consist  either  wholly  or  principally  of  col- 
ored persons,  will  be  acceptable  to  your  government  and  nation.”12 
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At  this  time  Child  was  writing  pamphlets  and  articles  which 
brought  in  a little  money,  but  he  \Vas  primarily  interested  in 
making  a living  from  his  experiments  with  the  production  of 
beet  sugar.  In  1837,  when  he  was  in  Paris,  he  received  a letter 
from  Thomas  Sturge,  an  English  colleague  in  anti-slavery, 
promising  that  he  could  get  a permission  to  visit  an  English  sugar 
house.  In  the  same  letter,  the  Englishman  remarked : 

The  present  pecuniary  distress  so  greatly  pressing  on  America 
will  I hope  produce  a great  result  to  the  slaves.  I entertain  a strong 
opinion  that  the  present  distress  in  America  mainly  arises  from  the 
great  extension  of  slave  cultivation  and  that  the  land  speculations 
have  chiefly  been  caused  by  the  prospect  of  getting  great  prices 
from  planters,  who  wanting  capital  and  being  quite  reckless  were 
willing  to  get  land  and  slaves  at  any  cost,  regardless  whether  they 
could  ever  pay  or  not.13 

On  his  return  to  this  country,  Child  started  raising  and  process- 
ing beet  sugar  on  a farm  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  owned 
by  Mrs.  Child’s  father.  Though  he  was  never  to  succeed  finan- 
cially in  the  venture,  he  did  receive  a medal  for  raw  and  refined 
sugar  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Me- 
chanics Association  in  1839  and  $100  in  the  same  year  from  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society.14 

Mrs.  Child’s  desire  to  help  her  husband  led  to  the  next  stage 
in  her  career.  She  went  With  him  to  Northampton,  from  where 
she  kept  in  touch  with  the  New  England  Society  and  with  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society  as  it  broke  up  into  various  sec- 
tions over  controversial  issues.  Frequent  letters  went  to  Caroline 
Weston,  whose  family  had  been  among  the  early  abolitionists 
in  Boston,  and  whose  sister,  the  more  aggressive  Maria  Weston 
Chapman,  was  to  play  a large  part  in  the  Childs’  life  in  the 
next  few  years.  She  informed  Miss  Weston  of  the  state  of  senti- 
ment in  the  Northampton  area,  where  the  cause  was  weak. 
“When  I first  came  here,”  she  wrote,  “ ‘the  upper  circles’  were 
decidedly  disposed  to  patronise  me.  I made  use  of  my  position 
to  place  the  anti-slavery  lever  . . .”  There  were  plenty  of  chal- 
lenges. On  July  27,  1838,  she  told  her  friend:  “Our  room  is 
within  call  of  a rich  slave-auctioneer,  who  prays  so  loud  that 
Mr.  Child  has  to  strike  up  his  accordion  to  drown  sounds  so 
discordant  to  our  feelings.”15  When  the  sister  of  this  pious 
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gentleman  brought  With  her  from  South  Carolina  a slave  wom- 
an, allegedly  contented  with  her  lot,  Mrs.  Child  not  only  made 
friends  with  the  slave,  but  wrote  her  mistress  “a  searching  let- 
ter” of  eight  pages. 

A lively  letter  to  Caroline  Weston  contains  some  spontane- 
ous bits  of  information:  “Tell  me  that  I’m  no  judge  of  physiog- 
nomy! I should  like  to  see  the  person,  forsooth,  that  I could 
not  look  right  through  and  through  in  a minute !”  Then  she  tells 
dramatically  how,  on  a visit  at  Springfield,  she  took  an  instinc- 
tive dislike  to  a visiting  minister  to  whose  preaching  she  was 
exposed  twice  before  she  found  out  that  he  was  the  Reverend 
Ralph  Randolph  Gurley,  a well-known  colonization  agent.  “You 
don’t  know  how  I hanker  for  gossip  about  What  is  going  on  in 
the  abolition  camp,”  she  confides  at  the  end.  “I  am  so  alone 
here!  The  Colonisation  papers  are  crowing  about  our  political 
action.  They  say  it  destroys  all  the  ‘sacredness  of  the  cause.’  If 
it  ever  was  sacred,  what  sacrilegious  fellows  they  must  be!” 
The  letter  overflows  into  the  margins.  “ Mr.  Child  is  battling  it 
in  taverns  and  stores  evening  after  evening”  appears  in  one; 
and,  crowded  upside  down  above  the  salutation,  is  this  story: 
“Bancroft  wrote  a letter  last  winter  to  Mrs.  Jonathan  Dwight 
of  Springfield  in  which  he  says,  ‘I  was  invited  last  eve  to  Hen- 
ry G.  Chapman’s,  where  I found  myself  in  a squad  of  blue- 
stockings and  abolitionists,  both  of  whom  I abhor;  so  made  my 
exit  as  quick  as  possible.’  ”l6  George  Bancroft,  the  historian, 
was  a classmate  of  David  Lee  Child  at  Harvard. 

During  this  period,  in  1840,  the  World  Convention  on  slavery 
Was  held  in  London.  It  was  here  that  the  refusal  to  allow  wom- 
en to  participate  injected  into  the  movement  an  additional 
fight  for  freedom  for  women.  With  this  struggle,  among  others, 
the  American  Society  was  to  break  up.  The  other  disrupting 
elements  were  the  questions  of  to  What  extent  supporters  of 
anti-slavery  should  sanction  political  action,  whether  abolition 
should  be  gradual  or  immediate,  whether  the  Union  should  be 
dissolved  and  if  so,  when  and  how,  and  whether  the  platform 
should  contain  planks  on  church  affiliation,  temperance,  peace, 
hold  together  speaks  well  for  its  supporters.  The  American  So- 
and  labor.  That  the  Massachusetts  Society  could  nevertheless 
ciety  did  not  have  such  cohesion.  There  came  a division  into 
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“Old  Organization”  and  “New  Organization,”  the  former  con- 
sisting of  the  original  followers  of  Garrison.  The  primary  cause 
of  the  separation  was  the  matter  of  admission  of  women.  Gar- 
rison was  in  favor  of  admitting  women  on  equal  terms  with 
men,  and  his  organization,  nick-named  “Old  Org,”  did  so  in 
' i839-'7 

Though  loyal  to  him  as  founder,  “Old  Org”  did  not  always 
follow  Garrison  on  the  policies  of  immediate  abolition  and  the 
division  of  the  Union.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  old  society, 
though  not  joining  the  “New  Organization,”  or  “New  Org,” 
nevertheless  differed  from  Garrison  on  methods;  they  wished 
to  make  practical  use  of  churches  and  political  parties  to  de- 
stroy slavery.  These  dissenters  followed  the  Tappans,  the 
Beechers,  and  James  G.  Birney  into  the  new  Liberty  Party, 
and  some  of  them  later  supported  the  Free  Soil  Party.18 

HE  “Old  Organization”  had  several  newspapers  (the 
Liberator , the  Liberty  Bell , the  Non-Resistant , etc.),  but  it  still 
needed  a national  organ  in  New  York.  On  his  return  from  his 
first  trip  to  England  in  1833,  where  he  had  solicited  for  a Negro 
school  and  met  the  Friends  of  Freedom,  Daniel  O’Connell  and 
George  Thompson,  Garrison  was  instrumental  in  founding  a 
New  York  Society.  Later  in  the  year,  he  officially  helped  to  es- 
tablish the  Philadelphia  group.  Now,  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society  received  a national  paper  in  New  York,  for  which  the 
Massachusetts  Society  paid  a subsidy  until  it  should  become  self- 
supporting.  This  new  organ,  the  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard, 
appeared  from  June  1840  to  May  1841  under  the  editorship  of 
Nathaniel  Peabody  Rogers  (the  executive  work  being  soon 
taken  over  by  James  C.  Jackson  and  then  by  Oliver  Johnson), 
but  it  went  heavily  into  debt  and  there  was  some  discontent  on 
the  part  of  the  Executive  Committee.  A new  editor  was  sought, 
and  the  selection  fell  upon  David  Lee  Child.  However,  he  was 
tied  down  by  his  experiment  with  beet  sugar.  As  Mrs.  Child  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Chapman:  “His  soul  has  been  almost  worried  out  of 
him  by  want  of  funds,  and  by  delay  after  delay  occasioned  by 
cheap  machinery;  but  he  has  made  perfect  sugar;  and  finds  his 
skill  in  no  way  deficient  to  the  task  he  has  undertaken.”  In  an- 
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other  letter  she  added:  “If  I could  escape  from  this  position,  in 
any  way  not  involving  separation  from  my  dearest  and  best 
friend,  I would  do  it,  even  through  fire.  But  he  has  spent  so 
much  time  and  money  upon  the  experiment  and  has  so  set  his 
heart  upon  giving  it  a fair  trial  that  I see  no  way  of  escape.”19 
The  “escape”  came,  nevertheless,  for  Mrs.  Child  herself  was 
offered  the  editorship,  with  her  husband  as  associate  in  North- 
ampton. She  could  not  afford  to  refuse,  so  on  May  13,  1841,  the 
first  edition  of  the  paper  under  her  hand  appeared.  The  post 
went  to  her,  not  only  because  her  name  carried  weight  in  the 
literary  world,  but  because  of  her  clarity  of  vision,  which  is  evi- 
dent in  her  letter  to  Mrs.  Chapman  of  April  10,  1839: 

Cannot  somebody  explain  in  a few  brief  clear  words  that  the 
Massachusetts  Board  are  not  contending  with  Presbyterianism, 
Methodism,  or  any  other  ism ; that  they  are  not  seeking  to  sustain 
Garrison,  or  Perfectionism,  or  any  other  ism ; that  they  uphold  the 
Liberator  because  it  represents  a principle  of  freedom?  That  Garrison 
has  conscientious  scruples  against  voting,  because  all  politics  seem 
to  him  founded  on  violence  and  intrigue ; that  he  wishes  to  express 
his  opinion  freely,  but  does  not  require  others  to  agree  with  him, 
under  the  penalty  of  being  considered  recreant  abolitionists ; while 
those  who  oppose  the  Liberator  do  interfere  with  freedom  of  con- 
science, by  setting  up  political  action  as  a test  of  true  abolition,  and 
requiring  all  members  of  the  Society  to  conform  to  their  standard  ? 
That  the  open  discussion  of  the  Peace  question  is  important  to 
Anti-Slavery,  because  emergencies  may  arise  when  it  will  be  highly 
desirable  for  every  man  to  have  an  enlightened  conscience  and  a 
settled  mind  with  regard  to  his  own  duty? 

The  position  of  editor  of  the  Standard  called  for  someone 
with  just  these  principles.  Those  who  had  been  in  on  the 
struggle  from  the  beginning  understood  the  platform  and  prem- 
ises, but  they  needed  to  be  bolstered;  and  others  less  well- 
instructed  required  educational  guidance.  The  true  place  of  anti- 
slavery in  this  country,  and  in  its  relations  to  the  world  move- 
ment, had  to  be  shown.  At  the  same  time,  the  paper  had  to  be 
interesting  as  well  as  informative  on  all  current  topics.  Writing 
to  her  friend,  Mrs.  Child  showed  her  critical  acumen : 

Was  there  ever  anything  more  calculated  to  widen  the  breach, 
than  that  Report  of  the  Quarterly  meeting  in  the  Emancipator? 
Tappan’s  annunciation  that  he  conceals  certain  things  too  bad  to  be 
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reported  is  about  as  provoking  a piece  of  courtesy  as  I have  hap- 
pened to  meet  with.  How  lamely  remarks  are  reported  too.  Our 
best  speakers  are  made  to  talk  apparently  without  object  or  co- 
herence, as  if  they  picked  up  sentences  out  of  a printer’s  broken  pie. 

In  the  issue  for  May  6,  1841,  Nathaniel  Peabody  Rogers,  the 
outgoing  editor,  congratulated  the  friends  of  the  anti-slavery 
cause  that  “this  glorious  banner”  was  to  be  borne  through  the 
years  to  come  by  the  hand  of  Lydia  Maria  Child.  He  mentioned 
her  “extraordinary  ability  and  faithfulness,”  her  reputation,  and 
said  that  he  believed  it  to  be  woman’s  first  assumption  of  the 
editorial  chair  in  the  great  movement.  He  trusted  “our  distin- 
guished friend  wiill  forget  in  the  occasion  and  in  the  warfare  be- 
fore her  every  circumstance  and  every  incident  to  her  existence, 
except  her  humanity ; that  she  will  remember  her  womanhood,  as 
such,  as  little  as  the  Maid  of  Orleans  did  . . .”  In  her  answer 
Mrs.  Child  assured  “Brother  Rogers”:  “Such  as  I am,  I am 
here  — ready  to  work,  according  to  my  conscience  and  my 
ability;  providing  nothing  but  diligence  and  fidelity;  refusing 
the  shadow  of  a fetter  on  my  free  expression  of  opinion,  from 
any  man,  or  body  of  men;  and  equally  careful  to  respect  the 
freedom  of  others,  whether  as  individuals  or  societies.” 

She  now  found  herself  in  New  York,  away  from  her  husband 
and  her  Boston  friends,  with  a paper  to  get  out  of  debt  and  run 
on  a joint  salary  to  herself  and  David  of  $1,000  a year,  usually 
in  arrears.  She  lived  in  the  home  of  a Quaker  abolitionist,  Isaac  T. 
Hopper,  whose  biography  she  was  to  write  some  ten  years  later. 
Till  1843,  when  she  resigned  the  post,  she  lived  through  days  of  the 
most  intense  loathing  for  New  York  and  almost  overwhelming  edi- 
torial burdens.  A glimpse  of  her  life  is  afforded  by  her  confidential 
letters  to  Mrs.  Chapman,  such  as  the  one  of  January  19,  1842 : 

I smiled  at  your  hope  that  I should  “meet  Lord  Morpeth” ; for  I 
thought  you  must  be  little  aware  what  an  obscure  and  altogether 
unnoticed  existence  I lead  here.  I never  in  my  whole  life  was  so  lonely. 

I literally  see  nobody  but  Isaac  Hopper’s  and  J.  S.  Gibbons’  families. 

I felt  vexed  enough  to  “lean  up  against  a post  and  damn  every- 
body,” to  think  there  was  not  one  in  all  Boston,  who  would  write  a 
pretty,  picturesque  account  of  the  Fair  for  the  Standard.  I think 
it  was  a burning  shame.  I didn’t  have  my  money’s  worth  for  blow- 
ing the  trumpet  before-hand  — that  I didn’t.  Blow  your  trumpet 
yourself,  next  time.20 
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The  paper  soon  took  on  a pattern,  Mrs.  Child  planning  the 
whole  four-page  edition  each  time,  and  writing  the  editorials 
best  suited  to  her  temperament  and  interests,  such  as  “Prin- 
ciples,” “The  Woman  Question,”  and  “Capital  Punishment,” 
while  David  wrote  the  articles  of  political  import,  including 
“The  Florida  War,”  “The  Texas  Question,”  “The  Tariff,”  and 
“The  Creole  Case,”  as  well  as  the  Washington  correspondence. 
“I  suppose  you  are  aware,”  she  wrote  her  friend,  “that  from  the 
beginning,  I have  had  the  entire  charge  of  the  paper,  unassisted 
by  any  individual ; and  you  may  well  suppose  that  a woman  is 
obliged  to  take  more  pains  than  a man  would  do,  in  order  to 
avoid  any  inaccuracy  or  oversight  in  state  affairs.”21  And  she 
continued : 

I have  at  times  felt  the  weight  of  the  paper  severely ; but  I sel- 
dom yield  to  such  moods.  When  I let  out  my  heart  to  Mr.  Loring, 
on  one  occasion,  I did  it  in  strict  confidence,  not  supposing  any 
other  mortal  would  see  the  letter ; and  lo ! it  was  answered  by  E.  G. 
L.,  by  Maria  Chapman,  Caroline  Weston,  Wendell  Phillips,  Hen- 
rietta Sargent,  J.  G.  King,  and  James  R.  Lowell!  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  talk  about  it ; but  the  Standard  has  many  secret  enemies, 
who  swear  by  all  the  arts  of  hocus  pocus  that  it  shall  not  stand. 
Now,  by  the  helmeted  Minerva,  fresh  from  her  father’s  brain,  I 
swear  it  shall ! There  lies  my  glove ! Let  him  lift  it  who  will ! 

The  editor  was  to  watch  all  the  local,  national,  and  world 
currents  of  the  time.  Considering  the  lack  of  news  service  in 
the  eighteen-forties,  one  wonders  at  the  coverage  of  the  paper 
and  at  the  w!ay  she  attended  meetings,  read  correspondence, 
and  kept  her  public  informed.  To  Louisa  Loring  she  wrote  that, 
as  an  abolitionist,  she  received  no  courtesies  from  the  book- 
sellers, and  that  she  had  to  have  the  help  of  her  friends  to  secure 
books  from  the  club  libraries.  To  Ellis  Gray  Loring  himself  she 
admitted  that  perhaps  she  put  more  into  the  Standard  than  ne- 
cessary. “Congress  plagues  me,”  she  wrote,  but  she  would  “get 
the  hang  by  and  bye”  of  such  things  as  the  Congressional  Rules 
of  Order.22  As  she  saw  it,  her  duty  was  to  give  a cross-section 
of  the  world,  with  emphasis  on  the  abolition  of  slavery.  When 
she  took  over  the  paper  the  controversy  between  abolitionist 
factions  was  raging.  President  Harrison  had  died  and  Tyler 
was  having  his  difficulties  with  both  Cabinet  and  Party.  The 
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Texas  question  was  brewing,  and  it  looked  as  if  the  problems 
of  slavery  and  a New  West  could  not  be  settled  without  a fight. 
The  new  editor  had  to  create  a policy  for  herself,  unhampered 
by  predecessors,  by  the  Emancipator , or  by  political  fever. 

One  gets  another  view  of  Mrs.  Child  through  the  two  series 
of  “Letters  from  New  York,”  directed  to  the  Boston  Courier, 
published  in  the  Standard,  and  partially  published  in  book 
form  in  1843.  Pressed  for  time  as  she  was,  she  would  have  neg- 
lected her  rambles  around  New  York,  as  she  wrote  Mrs.  Chap- 
man, but  for  the  need  of  materials  for  her  New  York  “Letters.” 
It  was  well  she  did  not,  for  she  had  young  men  like  Higginson 
as  readers.  In  his  reminiscences  the  latter  wrote:  “I  longed 
anew,  under  the  influence  of  George  Sand  and  of  Mrs.  Child’s 
Letters  from  New  York,  to  put  myself  on  more  equal  terms  with 
that  vast  army  of  hand-workers  who  were  ignorant  of  much 
that  I knew,  yet  could  do  so  much  that  I could  not.”  And  again : 
“My  first  prose,  also,  had  appeared  in  The  Present  — an  enthu- 
siastic review  of  Mrs.  Child’s  Letters  from  New  York,  then  eager- 
ly read  by  us  young  Transcendentalists.”23  Accompanied  fre- 
quently by  John  Hopper,  or  by  visiting  friends  from  home,  she 
managed  to  see  New  York  and  its  environs  and  to  throw  light 
on  the  social  problems  of  the  day. 

The  New  York  to  which  Mrs.  Child  came  was  not  so  well 
paved  and  lighted  as  Boston.  It  wlas  suffering  growing  pains, 
encroaching  for  business  on  Bowling  Green  and  St.  John’s 
Park,  pushing  residents  out  into  Washington  Square  and  lower 
Fifth  Avenue.  The  Astor  House  was  the  best  hotel,  Niblo’s  the 
best  restaurant.  Broadway  was  gay,  crowded  with  omnibuses, 
coaches,  cabs.  The  Bowery  was  equally  crowded  with  carts  and 
wagons.  To  an  observing  eye,  such  as  that  of  Lydia  Maria 
Child,  the  contrast  between  the  elegant  ladies  and  gentlemen 
and  the  frequenters  of  Five  Points  could  not  go  unnoticed.  She 
was  to  spend  many  dreary  hours  reading  police  reports,  visit- 
ing Blackwell’s  Island,  and  observing  tenement  conditions. 
“There,  amid  the  splendor  of  Broadway,”  she  wrote  in  the  first 
letter,  “sits  the  blind  negro  beggar,  with  horny  hand  and  tat- 
tered garments,  while  opposite  to  him  stands  the  stately  man- 
sion of  the  slave  trader.”  The  Boston  Public  Library  has  the 
first  edition  of  the  Letters  from  New  York  and  also  the  second 
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series  published  in  1845,  both  presentation  copies  from  the  au- 
thor to  her  friend  Henrietta  Sargent. 

One  may  obtain  another  picture  of  Mrs.  Child  at  this  time 
through  the  collection  of  manuscript  letters  written  to  Ellis 
Gray  Loring.  The  contact  between  the  Childs  and  the  Lorings 
had  been  long  and  warm.  They  had  spent  the  winter  of  1837  to- 
gether and  were  like  members  of  the  same  family.  In  the  letters 
from  New  York,  Louisa  Loring  was  often  commissioned  to 
send  on  a dress.  Maria  wished  she  could  spend  an  evening  with 
the  Lorings,  but  as  her  eyes  were  troubling  her  with  the  close 
editorial  reading,  her  friends  ‘‘would  have  to  banish  bright 
lamps  and  anthracite.”24  As  a lawyer,  Loring  served  as  Mrs. 
Child’s  business  adviser  until  his  death.  Her  letters  to  him  Were 
a sort  of  safety-valve  in  which  she  released  her  feelings  and  re- 
actions about  New  York.  When  only  four  months  of  the  stipu- 
lated year  were  gone,  she  could  not  restrain  herself  from  writ- 
ing: “I  question  the  morality  of  letting  one’s  soul  thus  be 
ground  up  for  a cursed  reform !”  The  preceding  week  she  had 
engaged  in  “a  good  hearty  crying  spell.”  “It  is  a beggarly  sort 
of  business  to  work  for  benevolent  societies,”  she  went  on.25  “I 
am  willing  to  do  hard  work,  but  not  dirty  work,  for  any  cause.”26 
The  letters  also  tell  of  business  transactions  that  Mr.  Loring 
could  perform  for  her.  For  example,  he  was  to  find  out  about 
the  $400  the  Massachusetts  friends  of  the  Standard  had  raised 
the  previous  spring.  She  and  her  husband  had  received  a total 
of  $300  (May  to  December,  1841)  ; her  first  three  months’  sal- 
ary had  been  $20.  At  one  time  she  had  had  37  cents  for  three 
months;  and  by  September  1842  “Friend  Hopper  is  put  to  his 
trumps  to  get  enough  of  his  salary  for  a week’s  provisions.”  If 
Loring  knew  anything  about  the  plates  for  the  Girl's  Book  and 
would  send  them  on,  she  would  be  able  to  authorize  the  pub- 
lication of  a new  edition,  on  which  her  royalties  would  be  three 
cents  a copy.27  Only  to  him  could  she  write : “Mr.  Child,  and 
you,  and  John  are  my  Trinity;  and  Louisa  is  the  Holy  Mary. 
Now,  I am  troubled  that  Frank  Shaw  is  not  in  the  group.  He  is 
there,  somehow,  in  my  heart.  I should  like  to  have  all  the  world 
destroyed,  and  begin  again  with  a few  chosen  spirits.”28 

She  could  also  tell  Loring  about  David’s  unsuccessful  ex- 
periments, and  that  the  object  for  which  she  came  to  New 
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York,  namely,  “pecuniary  relief  to  my  husband,”  had  not  been 
attained.29  She  hoped  David  would  not  get  into  any  more  en- 
tanglements but  felt  no  security  about  that.  She  would  be  happy 
to  go  back  to  literature  and  break  partnership  with  David  “so 
far  as  pecuniary  matters  are  concerned ; and  I know  I can  more 
than  support  myself.”30  Again  she  confided:  “To  pump  water 
into  a sieve  for  fourteen  years  is  enough  to  break  down  the 
most  energetic  spirit.”31 

In  an  editorial  of  July  15,  1841,  suggested  by  the  lecture  tour 
of  Angelina  Grimke  and  her  sister  in  New  England,  Mrs.  Child 
decided  to  state  her  views  on  the  “woman  question.”  Lest  she 
seem  to  equivocate,  she  let  it  be  known  that  she  took  her  stand 
on  three  points:  she  preferred,  if  she  must  enter  the  arena,  that 
it  be  for  others’  rights  rather  than  for  her  own;  she  wished  un- 
obtrusively to  take  her  freedom  rather  than  to  fight  for  it ; she 
considered  duties  and  rights  the  reverse  sides  of  the  same  thing. 

Other  editorials  brought  readers  up  to  date  on  Transcen- 
dentalism, social  communities,  the  treatment  of  the  insane, 
capital  punishment,  and  so  on.  Though  she  did  not  always  fol- 
low Garrison  and  felt  that  he  was  peculiarly  uninterested  in  the 
Standard,  Mrs.  Child  maintained  that  the  “Old  Organization” 
had  never  changed  in  its  basic  principles,  and  as  long  as  she 
ran  the  paper  she  would  uphold  the  group,  pointing  up  the  ne- 
cessity of  abolishing  slavery  by  peaceful  means.  Dissolution  of 
the  Union  was  no  “bugbear”  to  her,  since  “that  which  was  cre- 
ated by  popular  sentiment,  is  obviously  a legitimate  subject  for 
popular  investigation  and  revision.”32  She  told  Loring  that 
nothing  tried  her  as  much  as  to  see  Francis  Jackson  and  Wen- 
dell Phillips  on  the  Liberty  Party  ticket.33  She  remarked  that 
all  parties  seemed  to  be  riding  the  swell  of  anti-slavery  feeling. 
A portion  of  the  Whigs  were  forming  an  abolition  party,  and 
the  Locofocoes  had  monopolized  Southern  influence.34 

Editorials  of  a political  nature,  however,  were  usually  written 
by  David  Child.  He  extensively  analyzed  the  tariff  system 
which,  he  maintained,  had  been  adjusted  to  exempt  the  slave- 
holder from  taxes  on  slavery,  so  the  revenue  raised  on  the  free 
labor  of  the  North  — forty  millions  in  five  years  — was  ex- 
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pended  “in  Florida  wars  and  in  purchasing  new  territories  over 
which  to  spread  the  curse.”  Another  consistent  policy  was  the 
complete  rejection  of  a third  political  party.  On  several  occa- 
sions Child  went  to  Washington  to  lobby  for  or  against  some 
issue;  and  he  had  particularly  strong  feelings  against  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas.  His  editorials  followed  the  anti-slavery  line 
of  charging  a giant  conspiracy  of  the  slave-holders  to  add  new 
slave  states,  rather  than  the  later  view  that  westward  expan- 
sion was  a normal  and  inevitable  development.  The  abolition- 
ists seemed  convinced  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  would  re- 
sult in  the  fall  of  the  Union.  Statesmen  who  in  any  way  catered 
to  the  slave  interests  — including  Webster,  Clay,  and  the  pro- 
slavery elements  among  the  Quakers  — all  suffered  rebuke  at 
the  hands  of  the  Childs.  John  Quincy  Adams  remained  “the 
grand  old  man.” 

As  the  paper  began  its  third  year,  Mrs.  Child  issued  a “Pros- 
pectus for  next  year.”  She  promised  that  she  would  go  straight 
ahead  on  her  fight  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It  cut  through, 
she  said,  the  lines  of  Whig,  Democrat,  Calvinist,  Methodist, 
Unitarian  — “it  is  their  business  either  to  help  in  our  work  or 
keep  out  of  our  path.”  She  still  intended  that  the  Standard 
should  be  a “family”  paper  with  something  for  the  young  and 
the  old,  the  politician  and  the  moralist,  the  religious  and  the 
economist,  the  literary  and  the  uneducated.  However,  the  pres- 
sure upon  her  to  change  her  policies  became  increasingly  heavy. 
She  was  considered  by  some  too  unaggressive,  while  others  ob- 
jected to  her  continued  antagonism  to  the  third  party.  Her  un- 
compromising stand  in  this  respect  appears  in  a sub  rosa  com- 
munication to  Mrs.  Chapman  late  in  1841 : 

The  Penn  Freeman  is  talking  about  uniting  with  the  Standard. 
But  they  want  to  stipulate  for  3 columns  of  the  paper  a week,  to  in- 
sert communications  on  such  subjects,  and  in  such  a manner  as 
they  think  proper.  I could  not  consistently  with  my  own  freedom 
receive  communications  on  that  hook  from  any  quarter.  The  Free- 
man, moreover,  as  you  are  aware  is  a betwixt  and  betweenity.  It 
pats  both  organizations,  and  winks  at  the  3d  party.  If  the  Standard 
cannot  be  kept  clear  of  this,  I drop  all  interest  in  it  forthwith.  I be- 
lieve in  my  soul,  Garrison  is  about  to  join  the  3d  party.  What  ails 
the  man?  With  regard  to  J.  C.  J.  [James  Caleb  Jackson?]  it  seems 
to  me  his  eyes  have  been  dimmed  by  soft  soap.  All  round  the  board, 
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they  want  to  cajole  me  into  saying  at  least  half  a word,  or  allowing 
half  a word  to  be  said,  in  favor  of  the  3d  party,  to  the  readers  of  the 
Standard.  Not  as  you  knows  on,  says  I.35 

Some  wanted  her  to  take  up  controversial  issues  in  the  Standard 
and  carry  on  duels  with  other  papers.  The  time  had  come  When 
she  did  not  hesitate  to  write  Mrs.  Chapman,  a member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  one  of  her  critics,  a letter  that  shows 
not  only  her  independence  but  her  attitude  toward  Garrison 
and  the  extremists : 

I received  your  vehement  letter  of  the  8th,  and  smiled  at  the 
great  fluster  you  were  in,  where  it  seemed  to  me  there  was  not  the 
slightest  occasion.  There  is  no  separation  whatever  between  us  and 
the  Massachusetts  friends,  and  never  has  been.  There  is  probably 
very  slight,  if  any,  difference  between  niv  views  about  the  Union 
and  those  of  Wendell  Phillips.  If  we  differed  at  all,  it  would  be 
merely  as  to  the  choice  of  means  to  dissolve  our  partnership  with 
guilt ; and  I cannot  tell  whether  we  differ  even  on  that ; for  I do 
not  know  what  mode  of  operation  he  proposes.  You  fight  with  a 
man  of  straw  altogether,  when  you  suppose  I have  any  unwilling- 
ness to  have  the  subject  fully  and  freely  discussed  in  the  Standard, 
provided  it  is  done  in  a rational  and  manly  style,  and  not  with  the 
cat-hauling  of  Henry  C.  Wright.36 

She  went  on  to  defend  a circular  sent  out  by  her  Committee, 
which  her  correspondent  had  apparently  found  objectionable  : 

You  seem  to  consider  that  it  was  intended  to  rebuke  Garrison; 
when  its  sole  purpose  was  to  correct  a false  impression  in  the  minds 
of  citizens  of  New  York.  Had  I not  deemed  the  impression  untrue, 
the  mobs  might  have  sacked  the  city,  for  all  my  explaining  to  them. 
It  was  imprudent  in  Garrison  to  state  that  the  chief  business  of  our 
anniversary  was  to  dissolve  the  Union ; it  was  incorrect  to  state 
that  as  the  leading  object  of  operations  for  the  Society  for  the  com- 
ing year,  be j ore  the  Society  had  at  all  deliberated  what  was  best  on 
a subject  so  very  important  ...  I considered  the  circular  not  only 
proper  and  justifiable,  but  absolutely  necessary;  and  my  opinion 
has  undergone  no  iota  of  change.  I should  do  just  the  same  thing 
next  week,  under  similar  circumstances;  you,  and  Ellis  G.  Loring, 
and  D.  L.  Child,  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  Mr.  Child  says 
we  must  “back  out  of  the  mistake  as  well  as  we  can.”  I reply,  that 
if  other  members  of  the  Committee  see  their  way  clear  to  call  it  a 
mistake,  I have  no  objection;  but  I shall  come  out  with  my  indi- 
vidual protest. 
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Her  conviction  could  not  be  suppressed,  neither  could  her  spiced 
humor : 

I thank  you  for  your  kind  exhortation  not  to  “ cry  off  my  vexa- 
tion” ; albeit  it  made  me  smile.  In  the  first  place,  I feel  no  vexation. 
In  the  next  place,  I know  not  where  you  received  your  impression 
that  I was  so  sensitive  to  the  opinions  of  others.  I care  not  the 
turning  of  a copper,  whether  the  Channingites  and  the  Quakers  ap- 
prove my  course,  or  not ; and  I care  as  little  -whether  the  Chapman- 
ites  and  the  Garrisonites,  and  the  Henry  C.  Wright-ites,  give  me  a 
blowing  up;  I am  glad  that  they  should  do  it,  if  it  is  any  relief  to 
their  minds.  Every  day  that  I live,  I thank  God  more  and  more,  that 
he  gives  me  the  power  and  the  will  to  be  an  individual. 

She  protested  that  she  was  not  an  agitator,  and  that  when 
the  Standard  became  an  organ  of  agitation  it  would  need  an- 
other editor.  She  admitted:  “For  myself  I would  like  to  leave 
it  tomorrow,  and  accept  the  propositions  of  booksellers  here; 
but  my  attachment  to  anti-slavery  principles  would  lead  me  to 
wish  to  stand  by  it,  so  long  as  the  Society  were  content  to  have 
it  a good  family  anti-slavery  newspaper,  not  intended  to  meet 
the  wants  of  ultra  abolitionists,  but  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  people 
at  large.”  Finally  she  decided  that  the  trouble  was  not  worth 
all  the  pain  to  her.  In  a long  letter  addressed  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Anti-Slavery  Society  on  February  21,  1843,  she  detailed 
the  great  financial  struggle  she  had  had  in  taking  over  a bank- 
rupt paper  and  the  lack  of  support  she  had  faced  from  the  Mass- 
achusetts friends  who  had  sent  her  to  the  post.  The  letter  told 
the  whole  story : 

When  I took  the  Standard,  it  was  deeply  involved  in  debt;  I 
think  more  so  than  it  now  is ; at  any  event,  the  embarrassment  was 
great.  My  own  views  of  doing  business  are  always  to  choose  safe 
ground,  however  narrow.  This  policy  I urged  upon  the  Committee, 
and  their  own  experience  made  them  well  disposed  to  adopt  it.  I 
knew  there  would  be  an  outcry  that  we  were  doing  nothing;  but  I 
did  not  think  we  had  a right  to  violate  principles  of  honesty,  in 
order  to  make  a great  display ; a thing  which  associations,  in  their 
unthinking  zeal,  are  very  apt  to  do. 

We  arranged  everything  on  a safe  and  economical  scale.  Our 
receipts  exceeded  our  expenditures.  Every  month  we  paid  all  our 
current  expenses,  and  considerable  of  our  old  debts.  Each  month 
the  debt  dwindled  more  and  more  until  we  owed  of  the  old  load 
only  $800,  and  all  present  expenses  were  promptly  met.  In  this  pros- 
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perous  state  of  things,  we  received  an  urgent  request  from  the 
Massachusetts  Board  to  appoint  John  A.  Collins  General  Agent,  with 
a view  to  enlarging  our  sphere  of  operations.  I dreaded  this,  be- 
cause I knew  we  had  not  the  means  of  extending  our  circle  of  agita- 
tion, and  I had  not  faith  that  we  could  obtain  the  means  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  anti-slavery  cause  . . . We  acquiesced,  with  fore- 
boding hearts,  and  from  that  day  to  this,  we  have  been  getting  deep- 
er and  deeper  into  debt.  We  are  now  over  $2,000  in  debt,  and  our 
monthly  receipts  about  half  meet  our  expenses. 

The  pecuniary  result  cannot  be  owing  to  the  management  of  the 
Standard,  either  editorially,  or  financially.  We  have  made  no  in- 
crease in  wages  or  salaries.  An  addition  of  $300  (making  our  salary 
$1,500  per  annum)  was  voted  to  Mr.  Child  and  myself;  but  we  de- 
clined to  accept  it ; and  when  I see  Mr.  Child,  I presume  that  he  will 
agree  not  to  take  more  than  $1,000.  The  subscription  to  the  Standard 
is  larger  now  than  it  was  the  year  we  were  so  rapidly  freeing  our- 
selves from  embarrassments ; larger  than  it  has  been  at  any  period ; 
being  now  about  5,000.  If  we  had  gone  on  the  cautious  system,  we 
should  by  this  time  have  been  out  of  debt,  and  had  a little  stock  in 
trade,  whereby  we  could  gradually  enlarge  our  operations.  But  this 
was  too  slow  a process  to  meet  your  approbation. 

Merely  getting  out  of  debt,  and  preparing  to  do  something,  seemed 
to  you  to  be  doing  nothing.  You  urged  us  to  a different  policy.  We 
find  ourselves  over  head  and  ears  in  difficulty ; scarcely  able  to  pay 
our  printers  a weekly  allowance  to  save  their  children  from  hunger ; 
buying  paper  of  one  man,  till  we  are  so  deeply  in  debt  that  he  will 
let  us  have  no  more,  and  then  getting  more  of  another  man,  with 
the  same  result;  dunned  by  our  landlord  for  rent;  sniffed  at  by  S. 
W.  Benedict,  the  new  organizationist,  because  we  cannot  pay  him 
what  we  owe.  Of  our  own  discouraged,  mortified,  and  insulted  feel- 
ings, I say  nothing  because  we  neither  of  us  deem  them  of  sufficient 
consequence  to  talk  about. 

In  this  distress,  we  are  promised  money  from  Massachusetts; 
week  after  week,  the  promise  comes,  but  the  money  does  not  come. 
We  repeat  the  promise  to  landlord,  printer,  and  paper-maker,  till 
we  blush  to  repeat  it  again,  and  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
American  Society  has  no  credit,  and  her  word  is  not  worth  a farth- 
ing. In  all  this  we  care  more  for  the  effect  on  the  cause,  than  we  do 
on  ourselves.  At  last,  in  desperate  extremity,  we  renew  our  appeals 
to  you ; and  instead  of  the  promised  $2,000,  receive  a letter  from 
Mr.  Philbrick  in  the  coolest  style  of  finance,  inquiring  how  much 
we  owe,  and  what  we  owe  it  for ; and  advising  us  to  call  upon  Penn- 
sylvania for  help,  and  to  recall  our  agents.  We  might  as  well  call 
upon  a dead  dog,  as  upon  Pennsylvania,  so  far  as  money  is  concerned.37 

There  was  no  use  now,  she  pointed  out,  in  recalling  the  sub- 
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scription  agents,  as  they  had  already  eaten  up  the  yearly  re- 
sources. She  admitted  that  they  had  “aroused  a great  deal  of 
anti-slavery  feeling  where  it  was  heretofore  dormant” ; but 
even  so,  she  felt  that  they  had  no  right  to  starve  their  printers 
and  pressmen.  “Moreover,  two  thirds  of  the  anti-slavery  zeal, 
thus  awakened,  goes  to  the  benefit  of  the  Liberty  Party;  and 
is  therefore  suicidal  to  the  American  Society,  instead  of  bene- 
fiting it.”  She  blamed  no  one,  as  all  had  done  what  they  thought 
was  for  the  best.  But  it  was  the  Massachusetts  Board  that  ad- 
vised “this  scheme  of  large  adventure,  against  our  own  judg- 
ment.” And  finally  she  presented  a clear-cut  issue : 

Either  the  American  Society  is  worth  supporting,  or  it  is  not 
worth  supporting.  If  not  worth  supporting,  you  should  have  been 
more  sparing  of  promises. 

I write  in  perfect  freedom  in  this  matter,  because  / have  nothing 
at  stake.  Personally,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  me  whether  the 
.Standard  exists  another  week.  If  I looked  at  it  in  a selfish  point  of 
view,  I should  rejoice  at  its  downfall,  as  a means  of  ridding  myself 
more  speedily  of  a disagreeable  burden.  Whether  things  can  be  so 
arranged  as  to  still  continue  it  a useful  instrumentality  to  the  cause, 
it  is  for  the  Society  to  determine.  But  it  is  not  fair  for  any  associa- 
tion to  place  a Committee  in  the  situation  in  which  we  have  been 
placed  for  the  last  year ; and  no  person  of  principle,  or  the  least 
pride  of  character,  can  consent  to  remain  in  it. 

Moreover,  she  saw  trends  developing  in  the  cause  which  she 
could  not  support  and  which  she  felt  weakened  it.  She  preferred 
to  leave,  as  she  had  offered  to  do  many  times,  and  return  to  a 
literary  life  more  suited  to  her  tastes.  In  a farewell  to  her  read- 
ers she  tersely  summarized  her  point  of  view  by  saying  “what 
is  left  out  is  a better  criterion  than  what  is  included.”  She  re- 
signed in  May,  1843. 

David  Lee  Child  was  asked  to  take  over  the  editorship.  He 
agreed  to  do  this,  as  he  wrote  to  Garrison,  the  President  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  on  May  18,  1843,  if  he  might 
be  left  “in  full  freedom  to  speak  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
the  Anti-Slavery  enterprise.”  Candidly  he  expressed  his  views 
of  his  wife’s  editorial  policy : “The  manner  in  which  the  Standard 
has  been  conducted  during  the  last  two  years  has  with  a single 
exception  had  my  hearty  approbation.  Had  I been  the  respon- 
sible editor,  I should  on  some  occasions  have  admitted  more 
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controversial  matter.  I can  perceive  nothing  else  that  I should 
desire  to  alter,  or  see  altered  if  I were  a simple  subscriber.”38 
In  regard  to  controversial  matters,  Child  was  in  accord  with 
Mrs.  Chapman,  who  tried  to  exert  the  same  pressure  on  him 
that  she  had  used  on  his  wife.  Their  outspoken  correspondence 
indicates  a strong-willed,  devoted  worker  for  the  cause  being 
firmly  resisted  by  an  equally  strong  personality. 

Child  was  to  edit  the  paper  until  1844.  Maria  remained  in 
New  York,  assisting  him  in  the  selection  of  articles,  particular- 
ly at  times  when  he  was  sent  to  Washington  as  reporter  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society.  She  did  not  interfere  with  his  editorials, 
never  reading  them  until  in  print.  She  asked  Mrs.  Chapman  to 
take  her  name  from  the  list  of  the  Fair  (workers  or  sponsors 
presumably),  as  she  had  “retired  from  the  anti-slavery  cause 
altogether.”39  This  defiant  statement  was  dated  May  19th 
[1843],  but  three  days  later  her  irrepressible  spirit  prompted  a 
letter  to  Ellis  G.  Loring  in  which  she  called  his  attention  to  the 
disinterested  work  of  James  S.  Gibbons  and  his  father-in-law, 
Isaac  T.  Hopper.  Characteristically  she  wrote: 

I have  sometimes  feared  that  the  real  value  of  Friend  Hopper's 
services  was  not  appreciated.  It  is  of  that  quiet  unobtrusive  kind 
not  likely  to  be  valued  by  reformers,  who  usually  can  see  nothing 
but  a storm  of  fire.  Friend  Hopper  has  been  about  a great  deal, 
holding  public  and  private  talks  with  the  Quakers ; and  with  them 
he  has  an  influence  ten  times  greater  than  our  more  noisy  agents 
could  . . . Let  me  tell  you,  the  Quakers,  quiet  as  they  are,  are  by  no 
means  an  inconsiderable  element  in  the  progress  of  the  anti-slavery 
reform.  A very  large  proportion  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Standard 
are  Quakers,  they  contribute  a good  deal  to  the  funds,  and  the 
moral  weight  of  the  really  good  among  them  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  class.40 

A postscript,  rather  strange  from  someone  who  had  “retired 
altogether”  from  the  cause,  asks : “Read  this  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Board.” 


(To  he  completed ) 
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An  Early  Franciscan  Breviary 

By  ELLEN  M.  OLDHAM 

AN  illuminated  Franciscan  breviary  of  the  fourteenth 
century  is  a welcome  addition  to  the  Library’s  collection 
of  medieval  manuscripts.  It  is  an  interesting  companion- 
piece  to  the  thirteenth-century  breviary  described  in  the  Octo- 
ber 1931  issue  of  More  Books . In  contrast  to  the  small  size  of 
the  latter,  the  new  volume  measures  12  by  8 >4  inches.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  an  Italian  gothic  hand,  in  double  columns,  on  374  leaves 
of  vellum.  The  scribe  has  signed  himself  Master  Jacobus  de 
Mutina  (the  Latin  name  for  Modena),  while  the  miniatures 
show  a Bolognese  origin. 

The  Calendar  of  a liturgical  book  often  enables  the  student 
to  date  it  within  fairly  narrow  limits.  The  present  volume  was 
produced  after  1317  when  St.  Louis,  the  Franciscan  Bishop  of 
Toulouse,  was  canonized.  The  name  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  raised 
to  sainthood  in  1323,  has  been  inserted  by  another  hand,  which 
may  be  an  indication  that  the  work  was  completed  before  that 
date.  The  Propers  for  the  feasts  of  the  Transfiguration,  the 
Visitation,  the  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  Holy 
Trinity  are  later  additions.  These  great  festivals,  though  cele- 
brated sporadically  from  an  early  date,  were  not  extended 
throughout  the  Roman  Church  by  Papal  decree  until  the  late 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century.  A further  piece  of  information 
about  the  manuscript  is  to  be  found  in  the  memorial  “de  S. 
Cesario  Martyre,”  in  the  service  for  All  Saints  Day.  Caesar  of 
Speyer,  first  provincial  minister  of  the  Friars  Minor  in  Ger- 
many, died  violently  in  1239  at  the  hands  of  the  party  of  Relaxa- 
tion ; thus  the  book  must  have  been  made  for  the  Spirituals,  the 
strict  party  of  the  Order. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  counter-actions  to  the  unnatural, 
rigid  conceptions  of  Byzantine  art,  prevalent  for  centuries  in 
Italy,  was  the  sweep  of  the  Franciscan  movement.  The  teach- 
ings of  St.  Francis  and  his  deep  belief  in  the  beauty  of  all  things 
created  by  God  aroused  new  interest  in  the  direct  study  of  na- 
ture, in  contrast  to  the  former  scorn  of  material  things.  Renan 
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called  St.  Francis  “the  father  of  Italian  art,”  a statement  hardly 
to  be  taken  in  a literal  sense;  but  as  the  budding  spirit  of  the 
Renaissance  acted  upon  his  followers,  so  did  those  followers 
act  upon  it.  The  Library’s  breviary  is  representative  of  this  de- 
velopment. It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  a hundred  years  after 
the  death  of  the  Saint  so  devoted  to  Holy  Poverty  that  he  dis- 
approved of  his  disciples  owning  the  simplest  book,  even  the 
most  faithful  of  those  disciples  should  possess  such  a volume. 
For  this  is  not  merely  an  office  book  but  an  example  of  the  mini- 
aturist’s art  that  can  hold  its  oWn  with  any  similar  contempo- 
rary work.  But  the  new*  trend  had  become  prevalent  every- 
where in  the  Order.  St.  Francis  thought  that  book-learning 
should  be  avoided  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  yet  the  Franciscans  soon  rivalled  the  Dom- 
inicans in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

Fourteenth-century  Bologna  was  a primary  center  of  the 
miniaturist’s  art.  The  foundation  of  the  school  was  laid  in  the 
middle  of  the  preceding  century  by  Oderisi  da  Gubbio  and 
Franco  da  Bologna,  whom  Dante  praised  in  the  eleventh  Canto 
of  the  Purgatorio.  The  great  University  of  Bologna  encouraged 
the  development  of  all  forms  of  art;  by  1259  the  book  trade  was 
sufficiently  important  to  be  regulated  by  special  city  ordinances. 
A wide  commerce  existed  in  books  of  jurisprudence  ; in  charters, 
statutes,  etc.,  for  the  many  local  societies  and  confraternities; 
and  in  the  manuscripts  needed  by  the  religious  orders.  The 
names  of  thirty-six  Bolognese  miniaturists  have  been  preserved 
in  documents  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  thirty-six  more  in 
those  of  the  fourteenth.  Much  of  the  early  work  is  character- 
ized by  Byzantine  stiffness  and  lack  of  naturalism,  but,  as 
Italian  art  gradually  became  emancipated  from  the  shackles  of 
Byzantine  influence,  the  best  examples  have  a commendable 
grace  and  proportion.  Azure,  carmine,  and  rose  were  the  colors 
preferred  for  the  conventional  marginal  foliage;  backgrounds,  un- 
less gilded,  were  usually  of  ultramarine,  ornamented  with  white 
fillets,  in  a way  typical  of  the  Bolognese  school. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  miniatures 
seem  to  be  the  work  of  a single  school,  and  the  names  of  the 
artists  are  perhaps  preserved  in  the  lists  mentioned  above.  Fran- 
cesco Malaguzzi  Valeri,  in  his  essay  “La  Miniatura  in  Bologna 
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dal  XIII  al  XVIII  Secolo,”  has  pointed  out  the  characteristics 
of  the  group:  small  heads;  flesh  shadowed  with  green;  deep 
eye-pits;  unyielding  draperies;  and,  often,  reddish  hair  twisted 
to  give  the  effect  of  a turban.  There  is  a grandness  of  composi- 
tion which  later  artists  failed  to  reach.  About  1350  Niccolo  di 
Giacomo  made  his  appearance,  and  to  him  and  his  pupils  are 
due  such  a quantity  of  work  that  their  codices  are  found  throughout 
Europe.  His  style,  noted  for  action  and  exaggerated  realism 
rather  than  beauty  or  elegance,  exerted  an  influence  on  all 
Bolognese  painting.  Unfortunately,  by  the  second  half  of  the 
century  the  art  of  illumination  became  an  industry,  and  the 
manuscripts  lapsed  into  coarseness. 

The  Library’s  volume  is  illustrated  by  fifty-four  miniatures, 
many  within  initials.  The  paintings  are  well  executed,  with 
nicely  detailed  drapery,  some  individuality  of  expression,  and 
clear,  bright  colors.  There  is  little  use  of  gold  except  for  the 
halos  of  the  saints ; the  backgrounds  are  of  the  typical  blue, 
with  delicate  white  lines.  The  greenish  shadows  show  the  By- 
zantine derivation,  as  do  many  of  the  types  included.  A striking 
characteristic  is  the  leftward  glance  of  the  eyes  in  every  full- 
face  figure.  Most  of  the  miniatures  contain  only  one  person, 
often  seated,  a position  which  the  miniaturist  was  unable  to 
handle  with  success.  A complete  catalog  of  the  miniatures 
would  be  tedious;  only  those  of  special  interest  will  be  noted. 

The  main  part  of  the  office,  beginning  on  the  eleventh  leaf, 
is  embellished  with  the  portrait  of  St.  Paul,  a bearded  man  with 
an  upraised  sword  in  his  right  hand  and  a book  in  his  left.  The 
page  further  has  two  smaller,  decorated  letters,  one  containing 
the  head  of  Isaiah,  whose  prophecies  are  read  through  the  sea- 
son of  Advent.  Christmas  is  illustrated  by  two  miniatures,  the 
first  representing  the  “Rex  Pacificus”  of  the  Antiphon  for  First 
Vespers,  and  the  second  an  unusual  type  for  the  Nativity:  the 
Virgin  kneeling  before  Christ  as  a grown  man,  clad  in  a green 
garment  with  a red  cloak  like  the  King  in  the  preceding  picture. 
In  accord  with  an  old  legend,  St.  Sylvester,  in  bishop’s  mitre,  is 
shown  baptizing  Constantine,  the  latter  standing  naked,  with 
bowed  head  and  folded  hands,  a crowti  in  the  air  above  him  to 
signify  his  rank.  The  Resurrection  picture  is  a strictly  frontal 
portrait  of  Christ  rising  out  of  a wooden  coffin.  One  hand  is 
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raised  in  blessing,  the  other  holds  a banner  on  a long  pole.  The 
same  figure  of  Christ,  this  time  in  full  length,  is  used  for  the  As- 
cension. A number  of  disciples  gaze  upward  at  the  Master  who 
is  rapidly  disappearing  from  view  — only  the  legs  are  within 
the  picture,  then  comes  a line  of  manuscript,  and  the  head  and 
upper  portion  of  His  body  are  in  the  margin. 

The  Psalter  has  the  traditional  miniatures.  Beatus  vir  shows 
King  David,  white-haired  and  bearded,  playing  a musical  instru- 
ment something  like  a guitar.  Dixit  insipiens  is  the  most  unusual, 
at  least  to  the  non-specialist;  here  is  the  fool,  with  shaven  head, 
clothed  in  a long-sleeved  white  tunic  with  horizontal  stripes, 
holding  a club  in  one  hand  and  pointing  upward  with  the  other. 

The  last  thirty-three  miniatures  are  found  in  the  Proper  of 
Saints.  All  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  are  represented,  to- 
gether with  St.  Paul,  three  founders  of  religious  orders,  the 
more  usual  martyrs  and  confessors,  and  four  feasts  of  the  Vir- 
gin. St.  Francis  is  shown  receiving  the  stigmata.  The  artist  has 
closely  followed  the  Giottoesque  composition,  the  Saint  on  his 
right  knee,  both  hands  raised,  gazes  up  at  the  seraph  in  the  up- 
per right  corner,  with  red  rays  connecting  the  tw*o  figures.  The 
desert  landscape  is  indicated  by  some  rocks  and  trees,  emphasiz- 
ing the  debt  to  a larger  painting,  for  no  other  of  the  miniatures 
has  even  so  simple  a background.  The  only  other  Franciscan 
saint  pictured  is  St.  Anthony. 

The  Apostles  are  mostly  shown  holding  books,  while  the 
Evangelists  are  writing;  St.  Peter,  with  a short  beard,  holds  a 
key,  and  shares  a bench  with  St.  Paul.  St.  John  Baptist  is  paint- 
ed kneeling,  clad  in  a long-sleeved,  full-length  garment  apparently 
made  of  skin,  covered  with  a pink  cloak.  His  hair  is  long  and 
unkempt  and  he  holds  a round  plaque  with  the  “Agnus  Dei.” 
Mary  Magdalene  is  enveloped  entirely  in  her  own  tawny  hair, 
down  to  her  ankles. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  manuscript  is  the  scribe’s  direc- 
tions to  the  miniaturist,  Which  ordinarily  were  cut  off  when  a 
book  was  bound.  Here  we  find  such  instructions  as  “Hie  sanc- 
tus  franciscus  cum  recipit  plagas”  and  “Hie  fiat  sanctam  cater- 
inam  cum  rota,”  etc.  The  writing  on  some  pages  is  faded;  other- 
wise the  volume  is  in  splendid  condition. 


The  German  Petrarch  of  1532 

By  MARGARET  MUNSTERBERG 

THE  Library  has  been  fortunate  in  acquiring  a very  rare 
work  which  in  typography  and  illustration  is  one  of  the 
finest  products  of  German  Renaissance  book-making.  It 
is  the  first  complete  German  translation  of  Petrarch’s  De  Reme- 
diis  utriusque  Fortunae,  printed  under  the  title  Von  der  Artzney 
bayder  Gluck  des  guten  und  widerwertigen  by  Heynrich  Steyner 
at  Augsburg  in  1532.  The  sub-title  describes  the  book  as  giving 
instructions  “how  everyone  should  keep  himself  in  fortune  and 
misfortune.”  The  larger  part  of  the  title-page,  which  is  printed 
in  red  and  black,  is  occupied  by  a woodcut  showing  Fortune’s 
wheel  blown  by  winds  from  each  corner;  a king  sits  on  top  of 
the  wheel  with  ball  and  cross  in  one  hand  and  an  uplifted  sword 
in  the  other,  while  two  other  kings  are  toppling  off  and  a fourth 
lies  on  the  ground. 

The  book  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  numbering  144  and  the 
second  178  leaves.  The  Gothic  type  is  large  and  clear;  the  ini- 
tial letters  have  fanciful  designs,  and  the  tail-pieces  are  remark- 
ably graceful.  The  woodcut  illustrations,  which  are  the  glory 
of  the  volume,  number  125  for  the  first  part  and  135  for  the 
second.  Most  of  them  occupy  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  a page, 
with  the  exception  of  two  full-page  pictures  which  follow  the 
title-page  of  the  second  part. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  first  printing  of  Petrarch’s  De  Reme- 
diis  in  the  original  Latin  was  done  by  Heinrich  Eggestein  at 
Strassburg  about  1472.  In  1478  appeared  at  Stuttgart  Niclas 
von  Wyle’s  Trcmslationen,  a compilation  of  Latin  and  Italian 
tales  in  German,  which  included  two  dialogues  from  the  De 
Remediis.  A second  edition  of  the  work  followed  in  1510,  and 
six  years  later  appeared,  at  Oppenheim,  a little  book  containing 
four  of  the  dialogues  in  German.  The  complete  text  was  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  in  Steyner’s  edition  of  1532. 

Though  Steyner  deserves  credit  for  printing  the  work,  it 
was  the  short-lived  firm  of  Grimm  and  Wirsung  which  was  really 
responsible  for  the  publication.  Dr.  Sigmund  Grimm,  city  phy- 
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sician  of  Augsburg,  founded  a printing  establishment  in  1 5 1 7, 
in  which  he  was  joined  later  by  the  wealthy  merchant  Marx 
Wirsung.  The  firm  had  the  De  Remediis  translated  by  Peter 
Stahel  and  had  the  woodcuts  made,  the  last  bearing  the  date 
1520.  However,  shortly  afterwards  Wirsung  retired  from  the 
firm  and  Grimm,  having  suffered  great  financial  losses,  had  to 
pawn  his  goods  in  1527  and  probably  died  not  long  afterwards. 
This  is  how  the  translation  and  the  cuts  came  into  Steyner’s 
possession. 

As  Steyner  tells  in  the  preface,  the  Woodcuts  were  placed  in 
each  chapter  according  to  the  directions  of  Sebastian  Brandt. 
The  author  of  the  Narrenschiff  was  eminently  fitted  to  give  ad- 
vice on  the  illustration  of  the  Petrarch  volume,  which  also  deals 
with  the  foibles  of  mankind.  An  introductory  poem  by  him  ap- 
pears in  the  volume.  Petrarch  wants  to  present  here,  Brandt 
writes,  both  good  and  bad  luck.  One  will  learn  to  avoid  arro- 
gance in  good  fortune,  to  be  resigned  in  adversity,  and  to  find 
comfort  in  all  things.  This  will  prove  the  saying  of  St.  Chrysos- 
tom that  no  man  on  earth  may  be  grieved  but  by  what  he  in- 
flicts on  himself. 

Little  is  known  about  Peter  Stahel  beyond  what  the  colophon 
states,  namely,  that  he  Was  “a  citizen  of  Nuremberg  and  a pur- 
suer of  poetry.”  Apparently  he  died  after  starting  on  the  second 
volume,  and  the  publishers  assigned  the  rest  of  the  translation 
to  Georg  Spalatin,  the  friend  of  Luther.  A preface  by  the  latter 
states  that  he  did  his  work  after  “the  recent  Reychstag  at 
Worms,”  that  is,  in  1521.  In  other  words,  both  parts  of  the  work 
were  translated  before  Steyner  acquired  them,  although  the 
printer  claimed  that  he  had  commissioned  the  translation  of  the 
second  part.  Perhaps  Spalatin  revised  his  version  before  the  ac- 
tual printing. 

Petrarch  wrote  the  treatise  De  Remediis  utriusque  Fortunae  in 
his  later  years,  completing  it  in  1366,  eight  years  before  his 
death.  By  then  he  had  himself  experienced  the  highest  honors 
and  the  most  bitter  disappointments;  had  been  the  intimate  of 
princes  and  the  victim  of  robbers;  a hopeless  lover  and  a clerk 
in  minor  orders;  an  ambassador  in  the  thick  of  affairs,  and  a se- 
cluded scholar.  A woodcut  in  the  German  volume,  above  a brief 
summary  of  his  life,  shows  him  writing  at  an  open  window  in 
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his  country  house  at  Vaucluse.  The  poet  dedicated  his  book  to 
Azzo  de  Coreggio,  one-time  ruler  of  Parma,  whose  life  conspic- 
uously exemplified  the  changes  of  fortune.  “Your  fatherland.” 
Petrarch  addressed  him,  “has  one  time  seen  you  a lord,  another 
time  an  exile.” 

The  work  is  composed  in  the  form  of  dialogues  modelled  on 
those  of  Seneca.  References  to  Seneca  and  Cicero  occur  fre- 
quently. The  German  version  translates  the  headings  Dialogi  merely 
by  “chapters”  ( Capitel ).  The  dialogue  form  is,  in  any  case,  only 
a framework  for  the  moral  teachings  which  are  put  in  the  mouth 
of  Reason.  In  the  first  volume  Reason’s  opponent  is  for  the 
most  part  Joy,  and  occasionally  Hope.  In  the  second  volume 
the  opponent  is  Sorrow,  or,  rarely,  Fear.  These  are,  however, 
not  real  adversaries,  meeting  argument  with  counter-argument ; 
rather,  they  keep  reiterating  their  joyful  statements  or  sorrow- 
ful complaints  with  only  slight  variations,  so  that  the  effect  is 
almost  hypnotic.  In  the  first  volume,  joy  and  pride  in  what 
most  people  esteem  — success,  high  honors,  possessions,  rich 
crops,  marriage  and  family  — receive  a damper  when  Reason 
shows  their  worth  to  be  illusory.  For  instance,  in  the  dialogue 
on  poets  and  writers,  Joy  asks : “What  do  you  say  to  my  Writ- 
ing books  myself?”  Reason:  “That  is  obviously  a contagious, 
incurable  disease;  everyone  usurps  the  vocation  of  writing, 
which  is  only  given  to  few;,  and  one  infected  with  this  malady 
poisons  many  others.”  Surprisingly  enough,  Petrarch,  the  fa- 
mous lover,  shows  himself  an  ingrained  misogynist.  The  beau- 
tiful wife  in  whom  Joy  takes  pride  will  prove  unchaste ; and  love 
is  “tasty  poison,  sweet  bitterness,  a delightful  sickness,  easy 
pain,  and  a lovely  death.”  This  prejudice  appears  still  more 
strongly  in  the  second  volume.  Sorrow  cries:  “Woe  me,  I have 
lost  my  wife.”  Reason  answers:  “Oh,  preposterous  mind,  strange 
man,  who  weeps  at  the  death  of  his  wife  and  danced  at  the  wad- 
ding!” Sorrow:  “My  wife  I have  lost.”  Reason:  “You  foolish 
man,  sing  a wedding  song,  garlanded  with  a wreath  — you  have 
won  a great  fight,  and  are  freed  from  a long  siege.” 

Yet  there  are  also  some  wise  counsels.  To  Sorrow  bemoaning  a 
disobedient  son,  Reason  replies:  “If  you  do  not  love  your  son  for 
virtue,  love  him  because  he  is  your  son  or  because  he  is  a human  be- 
ing.” Petrarch  spoke  here  from  experience,  for  his  son  Giovanni  was 
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a constant  burden  to  him  until  his  death  from  the  plague  in  1361. 

The  illustrations,  although  northern  in  background  and 
types  of  figures,  enter  wholly  into  the  spirit  of  the  text.  They 
are  both  imaginative  and  realistic.  The  question  is:  who  de- 
signed them?  In  the  1880’s  they  were  attributed  to  Hans 
Burgkmair ; in  the  chapter  on  this  artist  in  his  Die  deutsche 
Biicherillustration,  Muther  described  a large  number  of  them.  It 
was  an  article  by  W.  V.  Seidlitz,  “Der  Illustrator  des  Petrarca 
(Pseudo-Burgkmair)”  in  the  Jahrbuch  der  koniglich  Preussischen 
Kunstsammlungen , 1891,  that  called  attention  to  the  difference 
between  the  styles  of  Burgkmair  and  of  the  unknown  Petrarch- 
master.  In  summarizing  this  difference,  Seidlitz  maintained 
that  “Burgkmair  treats  his  woodcuts  after  the  way  of  a painter 
in  that  he  offers  a rich  gradation  in  tones  of  shading,  whereas 
with  the  illustrator  of  Petrarch  the  outline  is  the  most  impor- 
tant factor,  modelling  is  limited  to  the  most  necessary  ele- 
ments . . . Burgkmair’s  figures  tend  to  be  stocky,  those  of  the 
other  tall.  The  facial  types,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  trees,  are 
different  with  both.”  In  1904  Heinrich  Rottinger  published  a 
monograph  on  the  subject.  Through  a careful  “style  criticism” 
and  a consideration  of  the  year  1521  as  the  final  date  of  the 
Petrarch-master’s  work  for  the  Augsburg  publishers,  he  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  artist  migrated  to  Strassburg  in  1522 
and  that  he  was  identical  with  Hans  Weiditz,  the  illustrator  of 
Otto  Brunfels’s  Herbarum  vivae  eicones , printed  by  Schott  at 
Strassburg.  Rottinger  even  believed  that  Weiditz  had  portrayed 
himself  in  the  guise  of  the  humble  publican  in  the  last  woodcut 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  Petrarch  book.  Campbell  Dodgson,  in 
his  Catalogue  of  Early  German  and  Flemish  Woodcuts,  1911,  ap- 
parently accepted  the  theory.  But  this  was  not  the  last  word. 
In  the  notes  to  his  comprehensive  catalogue  entitled  Die  Holz- 
schnitte  des  Petrarka-meisters,  1927,  Theodor  Musper  pointed 
out  the  marked  difference  in  style  between  the  Petrarch- 
master’s  work  and  the  faithful  delineation  of  plants  in  the  Her- 
barum. Similarly,  Ernst  Bucher,  in  an  article  printed  in  the 
Festschrift  for  Heinrich  Wolfffin,  1924,  rejected  the  identifica- 
tion with  Weiditz.  According  to  this  critic,  one  must  look  for 
the  Petrarch-master  among  the  painters  listed  in  the  registers 
of  the  Augsburg  guild. 
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But  regardless  of  their  authorship,  the  pictures  throb  with 
life  and,  with  all  their  allegorical  allusions,  present  real  people 
living  and  moving  in  a substantial  world.  Only  a few  scenes  can 
be  pointed  out  here : 

The  quaint  picture  which  depicts  “the  return  of  health,”  shows 
a homelike  interior  with  a man  sitting  at  the  edge  of  his  bed, 
while  his  wife  brings  him  a bowl  of  soup  and  the  doctor  is  just 
about  to  step  out  of  the  house.  The  cut  for  the  chapter  on  mem- 
ory presents  a portly  patrician  surrounded  by  disks  with  em- 
blems on  them;  behind  him  stands  a Woman  bearing  one  large 
book  in  her  arm,  another  on  her  head.  (In  the  field  of  mne- 
monics, cultivated  by  the  humanists,  Jacob  Publicius’s  Oratoriae 
artis  epitoma  contains  a system  of  pictorial  memory  aids  — disks 
with  drawings  of  different  objects  Which  by  their  shapes  sug- 
gest the  letters  of  the  alphabet;  these  same  disks  appear  in  the 
Petrarch  illustration.)  A second  allegorical  picture  depicts  an 
old  woman  in  a tangled  forest,  with  long,  wind-blown  hair,  hold- 
ing a large  distaff.  The  figure  follows  the  humanists’  tradition 
of  representing  virtue  as  a plain,  industrious  old  woman,  such 
as  she  appears  twice  in  Locher’s  1497  edition  of  the  N arrenschiff . 

The  woodcuts  for  the  various  pleasures  combine  fantasy  with 
iconography.  Delight  in  music  is  represented  by  a turbaned, 
bearded  man  playing  the  harp  in  the  stern  of  a sail-boat  and  a 
youth  with  a lute  riding  a dolphin,  while  young  people  on  the 
shore  play  string  and  wind  instruments  and  two  children  hold 
up  a large  sheet  of  music.  The  picture  on  the  dance  is  especially 
alive,  the  elegantly  dressed  knight  lifting  up  one  leg  in  a spright- 
ly caper.  The  game  of  chess,  played  by  sumptuous  gentlemen  at 
carved  tables,  is  mimicked  in  back  by  two  monkeys.  Elaborate 
interiors  and  furnishings,  fine  goblets,  jewels,  and  the  like,  can 
be  seen  in  the  chapters  on  such  sources  of  enjoyment;  and  con- 
temporary methods  in  the  arts  are  shoWn  in  pictures  of  studios 
and  workshops.  The  illustration  to  the  chapter  on  “a  multitude 
of  books”  is  charming:  a young  man  in  a kneeling  position  is 
holding  up  a volume  for  his  royal  patron  to  read,  in  reference 
probably  to  King  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  of  Egypt  (mentioned 
in  the  text),  while  another  is  dusting  the  book-cases  which  hold 
ponderous  tomes  in  fine  bindings  with  clasps,  one  of  them 
chained. 
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The  two  full-page  pictures  are  placed  opposite  each  other. 
The  one  on  the  left  shows  a thatched  hut  and  a little  village 
church,  the  one  to  the  right,  a country  house  with  gabled  roof, 
casement  windows  and  balcony.  Birds  and  squirrels  swarm  on 
the  roofs  and  trees.  In  front  of  the  peasant’s  hut  are  cock-fights, 
goats,  sheep,  geese,  bees,  one  peasant  prodding  another  with 
a pitch-fork,  and  a woman  spanking  her  child.  In  front  of  the 
villa,  graceful  storks  hold  their  prey  in  their  bills;  in  the  back- 
ground, hounds  are  closing  in  on  a deer,  horses  are  prancing,  an 
elephant  is  stamping,  and  the  inevitable  figure  of  Death  is 
seizing  a man. 

When  one  comes  to  the  illustrations  of  the  second  volume, 
where  Sorrow  has  the  first  word,  one  may  say  with  Faust 
(whose  prototype  lived  near  the  time  when  these  woodcuts 
were  made):  “The  misery  of  all  mankind  has  seized  me!”  A 
turbulent  wife  is  pulling  her  husband’s  hair  while  another  is 
about  to  beat  her  spouse  on  the  back.  A teacher  with  a fool’s 
cap  on  is  lecturing  from  a high  desk,  while  the  schoolboys  jeer. 
The  mother  of  a family  is  lying  on  her  death-bed,  surrounded 
by  children  and  attendants,  one  holding  a candle,  another  a 
rosary.  In  the  picture  of  a shipwreck  one  sees  the  drowning 
struggle  in  the  water;  the  scene  of  a great  fire  shows  people 
running  out  naked,  others  throwing  bedding  and  furniture  from 
windows,  while  the  crowd  stands  gaping.  The  picture  of  torture 
defies  description:  the  rack,  the  gallows,  the  stake,  and  the  sleek 
judges  watching  unruffled.  Weariness  of  life  is  evidenced  by 
three  suicides  — one  by  a dagger,  two  by  hanging;  a woman 
hangs  from  a beam  in  her  house,  while  the  stool  on  which  she 
has  stood  to  reach  it  is  being  removed  by  a devil.  In  “the  fear 
of  death”  appear  the  skeletons  which  are  such  familiar  figures 
in  the  medieval  Dances  of  Death,  but  an  appealing  note  is  added 
through  a little  child’s  burying  of  her  head,  to  avoid  the  sight, 
in  her  mother’s  apron. 

The  Library’s  copy,  bound  in  contemporary  wooden  boards 
covered  by  brown  calf,  is  in  exceptionally  fine  condition. 


Franklin  B.  Sanborn  and  Thoreau’s  Letters 


By  WALTER  HARDING 


THE  standard  edition  of  the  letters  of  Thoreau  is  one  edited 
by  Franklin  Benjamin  Sanborn  in  1894  under  the  title 
Familiar  Letters  of  Henry  David  Thoreau.1  Sanborn  was 
one  of  the  younger  Transcendentalists.  After  graduating  from 
Harvard,  he  settled  down  in  Concord  in  1855  to  teach  school 
and  enjoy  the  company  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  whose  friend- 
ship he  cultivated.  As  the  years  passed,  he  became  the  self- 
appointed  historian  and  biographer  of  the  Transcendentalist 
movement.  He  wrote  lives  of  Thoreau,  Emerson,  and  Alcott, 
and  edited  numerous  volumes  of  their  works. 

Sanborn’s  edition  of  Familiar  Letters  superseded  the  com- 
paratively small  Letters  to  Various  Persons  edited  by  Emerson 
in  1865, 2 and  has  remained  the  standard  edition  ever  since.  It 
contains  130  letters  by  Thoreau,  and  a few  fragments  from 
letters  to  Thoreau.  It  was  Sanborn’s  intention  “to  give  the 
world  ...  a fuller  and  more  familiar  view  of  our  friend”  than 
that  afforded  by  the  Emerson  edition.  For  this  purpose  he 
chose  “many  letters  and  mere  notes,  illustrating  his  domestic 
and  gossipy  moods  . . . and  even  the  colloquial  vulgarity  that  he 
sometimes  allowed  himself.”3  One  might  expect  from  this  an- 
nouncement a fairly  accurate  edition  of  Thoreau’s  letters.  But 
a comparison  of  the  original  manuscripts,  where  they  are  ex- 
tant, with  Sanborn’s  editing  reveals  quite  a different  picture. 

No  better  example  can  be  found  than  Thoreau’s  letter  to 
Horace  Greeley  of  May  19,  1848,  the  original  manuscript  of  which  is 
in  the  Boston  Public  Library.  One  need  but  set  the  text  of  this  manu- 
script alongside  the  Sanborn  version  to  see  what  has  happened: 


Original  manuscript 

Concord,  May  19,  1848. 

My  Friend  Greeley, 

I received  from  you  fifty  dol- 
lars today.  — 

For  the  last  five  years  I have 


Sanborn's  transcription 4 
Concord,  May  19,  1848. 

My  Friend  Greeley,  — I have 
to-day  received  from  you  fifty 
dollars.  It  is  five  years  that  I 
have  been  maintaining  myself 
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supported  myself  solely  by  the 
labors  of  my  hands  — I have 
not  received  one  cent  from  any 
other  source,  and  this  has  cost 
me  so  little  time,  say  a month 
in  the  spring  and  another  in  the 
autumn,  doing  the  coarsest  work 
of  all  kinds,  that  I have  probab- 
ly enjoyed  more  leisure  for  lit- 
erary pursuits  than  any  con- 
temporary. For  more  than  two 
years  past  I have  lived  alone  in 
the  woods,  in  a good  plastered 
and  shingled  house  entirely  of 
my  own  building,  earning  only 
what  I wanted,  and  sticking  to 
my  proper  work.  The  fact  is 
man  need  not  live  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  — unless  he  sweats 
easier  than  I do  — he  needs  so 
little.  For  two  years  and  two 
months  all  my  expenses  have 
amounted  to  but  27  cents  a 
week,  and  I have  fared  glori- 
ously in  all  respects.  If  a man 
must  have  money,  and  he  needs 
but  the  smallest  amount,  the 
true  and  independent  way  to 
earn  it  is  by  day-labor  with  his 
hands  at  a dollar  a day  — I have 
tried  many  ways  and  can  speak 
from  experience.  — Scholars 
are  apt  to  think  themselves 
privileged  to  complain  as  if  their 
lot  was  a peculiarly  hard  one. 
How  much  have  we  heard  about 
the  attainment  of  knowledge 
under  difficulties  of  poets  star- 
ving in  garrets  — depending  on 
the  patronage  of  the  wealthy  — 
and  finally  dying  mad.  It  is  time 
that  men  sang  another  song. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the 
scholar  who  professes  to  be  a 
little  wiser  than  the  mass  of 


entirely  by  manual  labor,  — not 
getting  a cent  from  any  other 
quarter  or  employment.  Now 
this  toil  has  occupied  so  few 
days,  — perhaps  a single  month, 
spring  and  fall  each,  — that  I 
must  have  had  more  leisure 
than  any  of  my  brethren  for 
study  and  literature.  I have 
done  rude  work  of  all  kinds. 
From  July,  1845,  to  September, 
1847,  I lived  by  myself  in  the 
forest,  in  a fairly  good  cabin, 
plastered  and  warmly  covered, 
which  I built  myself.  There  I 
earned  all  I needed,  and  kept  to 
my  own  affairs.  During  that 
time  my  weekly  outlay  was  but 
seven-and-twenty  cents ; and  I 
had  an  abundance  of  all  sorts. 
Unless  the  human  race  perspire 
more  than  I do,  there  is  no  oc- 
casion to  live  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow.  If  men  cannot  get 
on  without  money  (the  smallest 
amount  will  suffice),  the  truest 
method  of  earning  it  is  by  work- 
ing as  a laborer  at  one  dollar  per 
day.  You  are  least  dependent 
so ; I speak  as  an  expert,  having 
used  several  kinds  of  labor. 

Why  should  the  scholar  make 
a constant  complaint  that  his 
fate  is  specially  hard?  We  are 
too  often  told  of  “the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  difficul- 
ties,” — how  poets  depend  on 
patrons  and  starve  in  garrets, 
or  at  last  go  mad  and  die.  Let 
us  hear  the  other  side  of  the 
story.  Why  should  not  the  scholar, 
if  he  is  really  wiser  than  the 
multitude,  do  coarse  work  now 
and  then?  Why  not  let  his  great- 
er wisdom  enable  him  to  do 
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men,  should  not  do  his  work  in 
the  ditch  occasionally,  and  by 
means  of  his  superior  wisdom 
make  much  less  suffice  for  him. 
A wise  man  will  not  be  unfor- 
tunate. How  then  would  you 
know  but  he  was  a fool? 

This  money  therefore  conies 
as  a free  and  even  unexpected 
gift  to  me  — 

My  Friend  Greeley,  I know 
not  how  to  thank  you  for  your 
kindness  — to  thank  you  is  not 
the  way  — I can  only  assure 
you  that  I see  and  appreciate  it 

— To  think  that  while  I have 
been  sitting  comparatively  idle 
here,  you  have  been  so  active  in 
my  behalf! 

You  have  done  well  for  me. 
I only  wish  it  had  been  in  a better 
cauSe  — Yet  the  value  of  good 
deeds  is  not  affected  by  the  un- 
worthiness of  their  object.  Yes 

— that  was  the  right  way,  but 
who  would  ever  have  thought 
of  it?  I think  it  might  not  have 
occurred  even  to  somewhat  of 
a business  man.  I am  not  one  in 
the  common  sense  at  all  — that 
is  I am  not  acquainted  with  the 
forms.  I might  have  way-laid 
him  perhaps.  I perceive  that 
your  way  has  this  advantage 
too,  that  he  who  draws  the  draft 
determines  the  amount  which 
it  is  drawn  for.  You  prized  it 
well,  that  was  the  exact  amount. 

If  more  convenient  the  Maine 
article  might  be  printed  in  the 
form  of  letters;  you  have  only 
to  leave  off  at  the  end  of  a day, 
and  put  the  date  before  the  next 
one.  I shall  certainly  be  satis- 
fied to  receive  $25.00  for  it  — 


without  things?  If  you  say  the 
wise  man  is  unlucky,  how  could 
you  distinguish  him  from  the 
foolishly  unfortunate? 


My  friend,  how  can  I thank 
you  for  your  kindness?  Perhaps 
there  is  a better  way,  — I will 
convince  you  that  it  is  felt  and 
appreciated.  Here  have  I been 
sitting  idle,  as  it  were,  while 
you  have  been  busy  in  my  cause, 
and  have  done  so  much  for  me. 
I wish  you  had  had  a better 
subject;  but  good  deeds  are  no 
less  good  because  their  object 
is  unworthy. 

Yours  was  the  best  way  to 
collect  money,  — but  I should 
never  have  thought  of  it ; I 
might  have  waylaid  the  debtor 
perchance.  Even  a business  man 
might  not  have  thought  of  it,  — 
and  I cannot  be  called  that,  as 
business  is  understood  usually, 
— not  being  familiar  with  the 
routine.  But  your  way  has  this 
to  commend  it  also,  — if  you 
make  the  draft,  you  decide  how 
much  to  draw.  You  drew  just 
the  sum  suitable. 


The  Ktaadn  paper  can  be  put 
in  the  guise  of  letters,  if  it  runs 
best  so;  dating  each  part  on  the 
day  it  describes.  Twenty-five 
dollars  more  for  it  will  satisfy 
me;  I expected  no  more,  and  do 
not  hold  you  to  pay  that,  — for 
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that  was  all  I expected  if  you 
took  it  — but  I do  not  by  any 
means  consider  you  bound  to 
pay  me  that  — the  article  not 
being  what  you  asked  for,  and 
being  sent  after  so  long  a delay. 
You  shall  therefore,  if  you  take 
it,  send  me  25  dollars  now,  or 
when  you  have  disposed  of  it, 
whichever  is  most  convenient 
— that  is,  after  deducting  the 
necessary  expenses  which  I per- 
ceive you  must  have  incurred. 
That  is  all  I ask  for  it. 

The  carrier  it  is  commonly 
who  makes  the  money  — I am 
concerned  to  see  that  you  as 
carrier  make  nothing  at  all  — 
but  are  in  danger  of  losing  a 
good  deal  of  your  time  as  well 
as  some  of  your  money. 

So  I got  off  — rather  so  I am 
compelled  to  go  off  muttering 
my  ineffectual  thanks.  But  be- 
lieve me,  my  Friend,  the  grati- 
fication which  your  letter  af- 
fords me  is  not  wholly  selfish. 

Trusting  that  my  good  genius 
will  continue  to  protect  me  on 
this  accession  of  wealth,  I re- 
main 

Yours 

Henry  Thoreau 

P.  S.  My  book  is  swelling  again 
under  my  hands,  but  as  soon  as 
I have  leisure  I shall  see  to 
those  shorter  articles.  So  look 
out. 


you  asked  for  something  else, 
and  there  was  delay  in  sending. 
So,  if  you  use  it,  send  me  twen- 
ty-five dollars  now  or  after  you 
sell  it,  as  is  most  convenient; 
but  take  out  the  expenses  that 
I see  you  must  have  had.  In 
such  cases  carriers  generally  get 
the  most;  but  you,  as  carrier 
here,  get  no  money,  but  risk  los- 
ing some,  besides  much  of  your 
time ; while  I go  away,  as  I 
must,  giving  you  unprofitable 
thanks.  Yet  trust  me,  my  pleas- 
ure in  your  letter  is  not  wholly 
a selfish  one.  May  my  good  ge- 
nius still  watch  over  me  and 
my  added  wealth ! 


P.  S.  — My  book  grows  in  bulk 
as  I work  on  it ; but  soon  I shall 
get  leisure  for  those  shorter  ar- 
ticles you  want,  — then  look 
out. 


Such  ‘‘editing’5  scarcely  needs  comment.  Thoreau’s  pithy  and 
masculine  style  is  corrupted  until  it  is  hardly  recognizable.  It 
has  become  a typical  piece  of  Victorian  sentimentalism  in  style 
if  not  in  meaning.  Notice  the  refinement  of  perspiration  for 
sweat.  Yet  Thoreau  preferred  the  latter  word,  and  indeed  later 
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lifted  the  whole  sentence  from  this  letter  and  placed  it  in  Wal- 
den: “It  is  not  necessary  that  a man  should  earn  his  living  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  unless  he  sweats  easier  than  I do.”5 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  this  type  of  editing  of 
Thoreau’s  letters  by  Sanborn.  He  included  a letter  of  August  5, 
1836,  to  Charles  Wyatt  Rice  in  his  1917  biography  of  Thoreau6 
rather  than  in  Familiar  Letters , but  it  did  not  escape  his  editorial 
touch.  Prose  passages  are  turned  into  “poetry”  and  then  words 
are  changed  to  provide  rhythm  and  rhyme.  Sanborn  warns  us 
that  “In  this  singular  epistle  I have  ventured  to  restore  the 
rhythmical  passage  into  what  may  have  been  its  original  form.” 
Unfortunately,  the  original  manuscript  of  the  letter  has  disap- 
peared. But  the  late  Edwin  B.  Hill  made  a transcript  of  the 
original  and  published  it  in  his  brochure  Two  Thoreau  Letters.7 
Mr.  Hill’s  version  gives  us  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  the 
letter  was  ever  written  in  a poetic  form  — and  Mr.  Hill  was 
known  to  be  scrupulously  exact  in  his  transcription  of  Thoreau 
manuscripts. 

Minor  changes  which  do  not  always  vitally  affect  the  mean- 
ing are  all  too  common  in  Sanborn’s  editing.  For  example,  his 
version  of  the  letter  from  Thoreau  to  the  Emerson  family,  writ- 
ten from  Staten  Island  on  July  8,  1843,  shows  no  less  than  no 
changes  in  punctuation,  grammar,  spelling,  and  wording.8 

Apart  from  the  liberties  he  took  with  the  texts,  Sanborn  was 
a careless  editor.  He  occasionally  dated  the  same  letter  differ- 
ently in  different  printings,  as  for  example  the  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 1 2,  1843,  from  Emerson  to  Thoreau,  which  he  dated  cor- 
rectly in  an  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  but  which  he  misdated 
February  10,  1843  m Bronson  Alcott  at  Alcott  House.9  In  Familiar 
Letters  he  quoted  a portion  of  a letter  of  December  2,  1847,  from 
Emerson  to  Thoreau  and  a part  of  another  letter  of  March  25, 
1848,  entering  them  together  as  one  letter  dated  February, 
1848,  halfway  between  the  two.10  He  was  also  careless  with 
names.  For  example,  in  his  1882  biography  of  Thoreau,  he  as- 
serts that  the  letter  of  July  21,  1843,  was  written  to  Sophia 
Thoreau,”  when,  as  he  correctly  states  in  Familiar  Letters , it 
was  written  to  her  sister  Helen.12  But  perhaps  the  outstanding 
example  of  this  sort  of  carelessness  is  the  letter  written  to 
Thoreau  by  James  Elliott  Cabot  on  May  27,  1847,  which  San- 
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born  gives  in  two  entirely  different  versions,  one  in  Familiar 
Letters 13  and  the  other  in  his  1882  biography.14  The  two  overlap 
in  parts,  but  each  contains  material  not  in  the  other,  and  what 
should  be  identical  sentences  vary  considerably  in  their  word- 
ing. Since  the  manuscript  has  disappeared,  one  can  only  wonder 
what  was  in  the  original  letter. 

The  spirit  of  “refinement”  so  common  in  his  times  may  ex- 
plain, if  not  excuse,  this  type  of  editing.  Sanborn  was  only  one 
of  the  many  editors  of  those  days  who  felt  it  their  duty  to  pret- 
tify their  texts.  He  performed  a major  service  by  preserving  in 
print  many  Thoreau  manuscripts  which  have  since  disappeared 
and  which  would  otherwise  have  been  totally  lost.  But  one  should 
approach  his  work  with  caution,  realizing  that  the  product  is 
not  pure  Thoreau,  but  rather  a Sanbornized  Thoreau. 
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The  Author  of  David  Crockett’s  Autobiography 

By  JAMES  ATKINS  SHACKFORD 

EARLY  nineteenth-century  America  was  the  scene  of  a 
social  revolution  : in  an  expanding  nation,  men  had  dis- 
covered the  new  power  of  the  equalitarian  philosophy 
which  Jacksonian  Democracy  was  to  embody.  And,  as  a part  of 
that  revolution,  the  backwoods  began  to  become  literate  and  to 
find  a voice  in  print.  One  of  the  most  revealing  publications  of 
the  movement  was  the  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  David  Crockett  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  printed  in  Philadelphia  in  1834.  This  classic 
story  of  the  life  of  the  typical  backwoodsman  throws  a flood- 
light on  the  large  part  played  by  the  frontier  in  the  formation 
of  our  national  character  and  institutions  — the  working  out  of 
the  belief  that  men  must  be  judged  in  terms  of  the  intrinsic 
values  of  personality  rather  than  in  extrinsic  terms  of  ancestry, 
position,  and  possession.  There  has  long  been  some  question  as 
to  whether  Crockett  wrote  the  book  himself,  but  full  and  care- 
full  research  has  been  lacking. 

It  is  important  to  see  the  Narrative  as  symbolic  of  a move- 
ment, and  the  man  himself  as  symbolic  of  a large  class.  “If  a 
type  of  the  age  is  needed  . . . ,”  Charles  and  Mary  Beard  wrote, 
“it  may  well  be  David  Crockett,  whose  autobiography  is  one 
of  the  prime  human  documents  for  the  American  epic  yet  to  be 
written.”1  V.  L.  Parrington  devotes  numerous  pages  to  the 
“naively  truthful  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  canebrake  Davy,” 
which  he  calls  “the  great  classic  of  the  Southern  Frontier  . . . 
an  extraordinary  document,  done  so  skillfully  from  life  that  . . . 
the  crudest  materials  achieve  the  dignity  of  an  epic.”  Moreover, 
“as  a full-length  portrait  of  the  Jacksonian  leveler  . . . the  pic- 
ture is  of  vast  significance,”  he  states.2 

The  essence  of  Crockett’s  ow;n  claim  to  the  authorship  of  the 
Narrative  is  contained  in  the  Preface  to  the  first  edition : 

But  I don’t  know  of  any  thing  in  my  book  to  be  criticised  on  by 
honourable  men.  Is  it  on  my  spelling?  — that’s  not  my  trade.  Is  it 
on  my  grammar?  — I hadn’t  time  to  learn  it,  and  make  no  preten- 
sions to  it.  Is  it  on  the  order  and  arrangement  of  my  book?  — I 
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never  wrote  one  before,  and  never  read  many ; and,  of  course,  know 
mighty  little  about  that.  Will  it  be  on  the  authorship  of  the  book? 
— this  I claim,  and  I’ll  hang  on  to  it,  like  a wax  plaster.  The  whole 
book  is  my  own,  and  every  sentiment  and  sentence  in  it.  I would 
not  be  such  a fool,  or  knave  either,  as  to  deny  that  I have  had  it 
hastily  run  over  by  a friend  or  so,  and  that  some  little  alterations  have 
been  made  in  the  spelling  and  grammar ; and  I am  not  so  sure  that 
it  is  not  the  worse  of  even  that,  for  I despise  this  way  of  spelling 
contrary  to  nature.  And  as  for  grammar,  it’s  pretty  much  a thing  of 
nothing  at  last,  after  all  the  fuss  that’s  made  about  it.  In  some 
places,  I wouldn’t  suffer  either  the  spelling,  or  grammar,  or  any- 
thing else  to  be  touch’d ; and  therefore  it  will  be  found  in  my  own  way.3 

A full  examination  of  the  question  of  authorship  must  begin, 
not  with  the  autobiography,  but  with  the  anonymous  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Colonel  David  Crockett 4 (which  preceded  it  by  a 
little  less  than  a year).  Without  going  deeply  into  the  matter, 
one  may  note  that  the  similarities  between  these  two  books  are  re- 
markable. Except  for  an  elaboration  of  the  chapters  on  the 
Creek  War,  there  is  very  little  in  the  Narrative  which  was  not 
in  the  earlier  Life , including  the  general  organization  of  the  ma- 
terial. But  there  were  a great  many  things  in  the  Life  which  are 
omitted  from  the  Narrative , as  for  example  the  half-horse  half- 
alligator, yallur-flower-of-the-forest  bombast,  the  legends  and 
tall  tales,  and  the  unsympathetic  treatment  of  David’s  father. 
In  general,  the  Narrative  contains  more  political  and  autobi- 
ographical details,  and  more  homely  expressions  and  typical 
backwoods  idiom.  There  are  a number  of  minor  factual  inac- 
curacies in  the  Life,  of  the  sort  one  would  expect  from  a re- 
porter who  had  heard  the  story  and  written  it  down  from  mem- 
ory and  inadequate  notes.  Events  are  misdated,  and  places  are 
sometimes  confused  and  their  names  misspelled.  Yet  a great 
deal  of  the  matter  in  the  Life  is  verifiable  by  records,  and  the 
conclusion  is  unavoidable,  in  spite  of  David’s  protests,  that  the 
writer  knew  Crockett  well.  It  is  equally  difficult,  from  evidence 
that  space  forbids  presenting  here,  to  believe  that  David  did 
not  know  who  the  author  was.  The  Narrative,  while  professing 
to  repudiate  the  earlier  book,  obviously  leans  heavily  on  it,  oc- 
casionally even  in  phraseology.  A chapter-by-chapter  compari- 
son shows  a similarity  that  was  startling  to  one  who  had  taken 
seriously  David’s  statement,  made  in  the  Preface  of  the  Narra - 
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tive,  that  he  did  not  know  who  was  responsible  for  the  Life  and 
that  he  resented  the  manner  in  which  it  had  treated  him.  The 
explanation  for  this  pretense  is  that  Crockett’s  enemies  were 
using  the  tail-tale  material  to  persuade  his  constituents  that  he 
Was  not  suited  to  represent  their  interests  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress, and  that  he  now  found  it  desirable  to  lay  the  ghost  which 
he  had  helped  to  raise. 

The  first  surviving  evidence  on  the  subject  of  authorship 
which  the  present  writer  has  been  able  to  discover  is  an  unpub- 
lished letter  from  David  to  his  eldest  son,  John  Wesley  Crock- 
ett, written  in  Washington  on  January  10,  1834.  It  reads  in  part : 

I am  ingaged  in  writing  a history  of  my  life  and  I have  Corn- 
pleated  one  hundred  and  ten  pages  and  I have  Mr  Chiton  [sic]  to 
Correct  it  as  I write  it  I have  had  Several  letters  from  Philadelphia 
and  New  york  upon  the  Subject  of  publishing  it  and  Several  have 
wrote  to  me  to  buy  the  Coppy  wright  I have  not  yet  Concluded  yet 
to  Sell  it  I expict  it  will  Contain  about  two  hundred  pages  and  will 
fully  meet  all  expectations 

I may  take  a trip  through  the  eastern  States  during  the  resess  of 
Congress  and  Sell  the  Book  a great  many  have  preswaded  me  to 
take  a towar  through  the  Eastern  states  that  my  presents  will  make 
thousands  of  people  buy  my  book  that  would  not  by  it  and  I intend 
never  to  go  home  until  I am  able  to  pay  all  my  debts  and  I think  I 
have  a good  prospect  at  present  and  I will  do  the  best  I Can5 

It  seems  clear  that  David’s  trip  east  to  propagandize  the 
Whig  cause,  and  the  next  book  which  was  to  come  out  in  his 
name  — An  Account  of  Col.  Crockett's  Tour  to  the  North  and 
Down  East , also  Whig  campaign  material6  — had  already  been 
carefully  planned.  He  at  length  decided  to  make  that  trip  during 
the  session  of  Congress,  not  after  its  adjournment,  despite  the 
fact  that  absence  from  Congress  had  been  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  his  losing  the  election  of  1831.  His  autobiography,  the 
Narrative,  was  then  (late  April,  1834)  selling  excellently,  the 
first  edition  being  already  sold  out;  his  “presents,”  therefore, 
was  hardly  necessary  for  the  sale  of  the  book.  Not  even  to  his 
son  was  Crockett  revealing  a completely  accurate  picture  of 
his  literary  activities  and  plans. 

Another  reference  to  the  autobiography  is  contained  in  an 
unpublished  letter  from  Crockett  to  G.  W.  McLean,  written 
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from  Washington  on  January  17,  1834.  He  apologizes  for  his 
delay  in  writing;  but  he  has  been  very  busy: 

. . . besides  I am  ingaged  in  prepareing  a worke  that  may  be  of  little 
prophit  to  me  but  I Consider  that  Justice  demands  of  me  to  make  a 
Statement  of  facts  to  the  amirican  people  I have  no  doubt  but  you 
have  Saw  a Book  purporting  to  be  the  life  and  adventers  of  my 
Self  that  Book  was  written  without  my  knowledge  and  widley  Cir- 
culated and  in  fact  the  person  that  took  the  first  liberty  to  write  the 
Book  have  published  a Second  addition  and  I thought  one  inposi- 
tion was  enough  to  put  on  the  Country  and  I have  put  down  the 
Imposition  and  have  promised  to  give  the  people  a Correct  State- 
ment of  faicts  relative  to  my  life  as  I Consider  no  man  on  earth  able 
to  give  a true  history  of  my  life  I have  undertaken  it  my  Self  and 
will  Compleat  it  by  the  last  of  next  week  ready  for  the  press  and  it 
will  Contain  about  two  hundred  pages  and  I hope  it  will  fill  expecta- 
tions I give  the  truth  and  I will  venture  to  Say  it  will  be  as  interest- 
ing as  the  Imposition  that  has  been  imposed  on  the  people7 

Crockett’s  protest  against  the  “Imposition”  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted at  face  value.  Without  such  a pretext,  he  would  have 
had  no  excuse  for  issuing  yet  another  book  on  his  life  for  the 
new  campaign.  His  estimate  that  the  autobiography  would  be 
finished  by  “the  last  of  next  week”  was  approximately  accu- 
rate. The  book  was  completed  on  Tuesday,  January  28,  (in- 
stead of  on  January  25),  though  the  Preface  was  supplied  later. 

On  that  day  Crockett  wrote  his  first  letter  to  Carey  and  Hart 
of  Philadelphia,  who  were  to  publish  the  Narrative.  This  letter, 
sold  at  a public  auction  in  1906,  the  present  writer  could  not 
locate,  and  it  has  never  been  published.8  There  exists,  how'ever, 
another  letter,  written  on  February  3,  1834,  in  which  Crockett 
accepts  the  publishers’  “terms.”  It  is  not,  however,  in  David’s 
handwriting,  and  one  may  readily  recognize  that  in  punctua- 
tion, paragraphing,  spelling,  grammar,  and  diction  it  is  far  be- 
yond his  ability.  It  is  printed  here  for  the  first  time: 

Washington  City 
February  3rd  1834 

Messrs 

Carey  & Hart. 

Gentlemen. 

Your  favour  of  the  31st  Jany  came  to  hand  by  yesterdays 
mail ; and  having  duly  considered  its  contents,  I have  determined 
to  accept  your  proposition  to  publish  my  Narrative.  I enclose  the 
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manuscript  by  todays  mail,  and  I hope  it  may  reach  you  safely  — 
as  I have  preserved  no  copy  of  it  — nor  indeed  have  I time  to  have 
it  copied.  The  Copyright,  certified  by  the  clerk  is  attatched  to  the 
Preface  — and  I am  too  ignorant  of  the  business  of  printing,  to 
pretend  to  give  you  any  instructions  about  the  manner  of  executing 
it  — except  barely  in  relation  to  one  thing.  I wish  it  printed  in 
large  type,  and  so  leaded,  as  to  make  it  very  open  and  plain.  Please 
do  not  neglect  this  — as  in  that  way  it  will  be  easily  spread  over 
more  than  two  hundred  pages  — which  I have  ascertained  by  count- 
ing the  number  of  words  on  an  average  page  of  the  manuscript,  and 
several  printed  books  that  I have  also  examined  and  counted.  It  has 
been  hastily  passed  over  for  correction,  and  some  small  words  may 
have  been  omitted.  If  so  you  will  supply  them.  It  needs  no.  correc- 
tions of  spelling  or  grammar , as  1 make  no  literary  pretensions. 

The  sale  of  the  work,  I am  satisfied  will  exceed  any  calculation 
you  have  made.  All  along  the  Mississippi,  where  the  counterfeit 
work  sold  rapidly,  I have  been  urged  by  the  people  generally,  to 
publish.  There,  very  many  copies  will  sell.  I have  also  read  a letter 
from  a Bookseller  in  Louisville  Ky  — assuring  me,  that  it  will  sell 
rapidly  there.  That  more  than  500  copies  of  the  other  work,  had 
been  sold  at  his  single  house  in  that  place ; and  that  many  more  of 
the  genuine  work  would  find  ready  market.  In  this  place,  I should 
be  glad  to  receive  500  copies,  at  your  price  to  the  trade,  instead  of 
selling  to  them.  I however  mean,  that  number  of  the  first  copies 
that  you  send  off.  The  very  first  moment  that  you  can  do  so  — 
please  send  me  10  copies  — with  a Bill  of  the  cost  of  printing  & 
binding  per  copy  that  1 may  know  what  the  profit  for  division  is  to  be. 

Like  yourselves,  I hope  and  believe,  that  we  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  managing  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the  concern.  All  I can  do 
or  expect,  is  — that  the  work  will  be  executed  by  you  as  cheap  as 
it  could  be  procured  to  be  done  by  any  other  printer  — And  that  a 
faithful  account  of  the  number  of  copies  printed,  will  be  rendered 
by  you.  Your  high  standing  is  a satisfactory  guarrantee,  though  I 
am  personally  unacquainted  with  you.  I reserve  your  letter,  of  the 
date  alluded  to,  as  your  contract  — and  you  will  consider  this,  as 
my  acceptance  of  it. 

Please  inform  me  immediately,  on  the  reception  of  this,  whether 
you  have  safely  reed  the  manuscript,  and  when  I shall  get  my  10 
copies  — and  such  other  matters  as  you  may  deem  important.  Re- 
spectfully Gentlemen  I am  Yrs. 

David  Crockett9 

There  are  several  important  things  in  this  letter.  First  is  the 
statement  that  no  copy  of  the  manuscript  of  the  Narrative  had 
been  preserved.  This  can  only  mean  that  only  one  copy,  that 
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sent  to  the  publisher,  existed.  Next  are  the  specifications  as  to 
the  type  and  format,  including  the  calculations  about  the  num- 
ber of  pages,  which  betray  more  than  ordinary  acquaintance 
with  bookmaking.  And  finally  there  is  the  instruction  that  the 
spelling  and  grammar  should  not  be  corrected,  clearly  showing 
that  the  errors  had  been  intentional.  Indeed,  the  errors  in  the 
autobiography,  in  spite  of  the  statement  in  the  Preface,  are 
literary  embellishments  only. 

All  this  becomes  clear  when  we  look  at  Crockett’s  letter  of 
February  23  to  Carey  and  Hart  — perhaps  the  most  important 
single  document  relating  to  the  book.  This  letter,  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  is  in  Crockett’s  own 
handwriting.  It  is  published  here  for  the  first  time : 

Washington  City 
Febry  23rd  1834 

Mrssrs  Cary  & Hart 

Gentlemen 

For  Some  days  I have  been  anxiously  expecting  the  arivel  of 
a Copy  of  my  book  which  you  had  the  goodness  to  promis  to  Send 
me  So  Soon  as  it  was  finished  But  as  you  were  mistakin  in  its  length 
when  you  Stipulated  the  time  at  which  I would  recieve  a Copy  I 
Suppose  its  Completion  has  been  probably  delayed  by  that  Circum- 
stance I desire  it  early  as  may  Suit  your  Convenience  — not  for  the 
purpose  of  indiscriminate  use  but  for  my  own  private  Satisfaction 
until  the  time  Shall  arive  at  which  you  may  open  a Sale  of  them  at 
the  different  points  to  which  you  may  think  proper  to  Send  them 
In  my  former  letters  I Spoke  of  you  Sending  me  (500)  Copies  to 
this  place.  As  the  trade  is  to  be  Supplied  here,  and  as  my  public  en- 
gagements Consume  all  my  time  I have  Concluded  that  it  will  be 
unnessacery  to  do  So  — and  you  will  therefore  decline  it  unless  I 
Should  make  Some  Subsequent  arrangement  with  you  on  the  Sub- 
ject pleas  however  Send  me  ten  Copies  as  I wish  that  number  for 
distribution  among  my  imediate  friends  I wish  you  also  to  under- 
stand that  the  Hon  Thos  Chilton  of  Kentucky  is  intitled  to  one  equl 
half  of  the  Sixty  two  and  a half  per  cent  of  the  entire  profits  of  the 
work  as  by  the  agreemint  betwen  you  and  my  Self  — and  also  to 
half  the  Copy  right  in  any  Subsequent  use  or  disposition  which  may 
be  made  of  that  I have  thought  proper  to  advise  you  of  this  fact 
and  to  request  that  you  will  drop  him  a memorandum  recognizing 
his  right  as  a foresaid  that  half  the  Said  profits,  which  would  other- 
wise be  due  to  my  Self  may  be  Subject  to  his  order  and  control  at 
all  times  here  after  Enclose  Such  a memorandum  to  me  and  I will 
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hand  it  over  to  Mr  Chilton  It  is  more  over  proper  that  this  Should 
be  done  in  order  that  if  either  or  any  of  us  Should  die  our  heirs  may 
understand  the  arrangement  This  will  therefore  be  my  relinquish- 
mint  to  Mr  Chilton  of  the  intirest  aforesaid  one  half  of  which  you 
are  duly  notified  The  manuscrip  of  the  Book  is  in  his  hand  writing 
though  the  entire  Substance  of  it  is  truly  my  own  The  aid  which  I 
needed  was  to  Classify  the  matter  but  the  Style  was  not  altered. 

The  letters  which  you  have  heretofore]  received  from  me  were 
also  in  his  hand  writing  as  I was  unwell  and  not  able  to  write  at 
their  dates  I deem  it  necessary  to  give  you  this  infermation  that 
you  may  hereafter  know  my  hand  writing  and  his,  as  it  may  be 
necessary  that  each  of  us  Should  Correspond  with  you  when  absent 
from  each  other. 

Several  Gentlemen  from  London  in  Great  Britain  have  urged 
me  to  Secure  the  Copy  right  of  my  Book  in  that  Country  I wish  to 
Consult  you  on  the  Subject  A Mr  Jno  Barry  who  is  a Strainger  to 
me  but  who  has  the  appearance  of  a Gentleman  is  anxious  to  attend 
to  it  for  me  and  proposes  to  do  it  with  out  Charge  he  will  probably 
Call  on  you  — and  you  are  authorised  to  make  any  arrangement 
Concerning  it  which  you  may  think  advisable  I Suppose  you  have 
agents  in  London  and  if  So  you  Could  if  you  think  it  would  be 
profitable  make  the  arrangement  through  them  this  letter  will 
always  answer  you  as  a guide  in  Judging  of  my  hand  writing  as  it 
is  written  by  my  own  hand  Pleas  let  me  here  from  you  on  the  recept 
of  this,  and  afford  me  a bill  of  Cost  per  Copy  of  printing  the  Book. 

This  whole  arrangement  as  to  the  interest  of  my  friend  Mr  Chil- 
ton is  Committed  to  yourselves  as  Confidential  — and  So  will  your 
memorandum  to  him  be  Considered 

I am  gentlemen  Sincearly  your 
friend  and  obt  Servt 
David  Crockett10 

David  learned  rapidly.  The  form  as  well  as  the  style  and  con- 
tent of  the  letter  show  that  he  had  seen  Chilton’s  letters;  or 
else  that  Chilton  was  dictating  the  letter  as  David  penned  it  — 
if  not  both.  One  may  also  note  that  the  discussion  of  the  shar- 
ing of  the  copyright  and  profits  is  contained  in  a confidential 
letter.  David  may  have  been  sick  from  the  end  of  January  until 
early  February;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  he  had  asked  Chil- 
ton to  correspond  with  the  publishers  because  he  hoped  to  ob- 
tain better  terms,  and  more  attention,  if  the  initial  contact  pre- 
sented him  as  a man  of  experience  and  learning.  In  addition,  he 
probably  did  not  know  how  to  initiate  the  proceedings. 

How  much  of  the  Narrative  should  Chilton  be  credited  with 
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and  how  much  David  Crockett?  In  her  fictionalized  biography, 
Constance  Rourke,  who  had  seen  the  letter  of  February  23,  as- 
signing half  of  the  proceeds  and  copyright  to  Chilton,  explained 
the  matter  away  in  terms  of  David’s  generosity,  and  accepted 
his  contention  that  Chilton  had  only  run  over  the  manuscript 
for  organization  and  spelling.11  Professor  John  Donald  Wade, 
who  had  not  seen  any  Crockett  manuscript  naming  Chilton, 
set  up  an  elaborate  theory  that  the  autobiography  (the  Narra- 
tive) was  written  by  Judge  Augustin  Smith  Clayton  of  Georgia.12 
His  conclusion  was  based  on  the  fact  that  passages  concerning 
Georgia  occur  occasionally  in  tw*o  other  Crockett  books,  the 
Tour  and  the  Texas  Exploits,13  combined  by  a later  publisher  with 
the  Narrative  in  a single  volume  called  an  “Autobiography.” 

The  present  writer  has  made  a comparison  of  the  Narrative 
and  Crockett’s  manuscripts.  Only  a brief  summary  of  his  findings 
is  offered  here.  First  of  all,  the  diction  of  the  autobiography 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  typical  diction  of  Crockett’s  letters, 
though  the  use  of  the  same  material  produces  some  similarity. 
Taking  the  ten  most  characteristic  expressions,  the  Narrative 
has  42  examples,  in  one  form  or  another,  of  “go  ahead,”  39  of  “cut 
out,”  13  of  “harricane,”  9 each  of  “butcher,”  “deposites,”  and 
“horn,”  7 of  “plenty”  and  “varmints,”  and  5 of  “frolics,”  “wrath” 
or  “wrathy,”  and  “Presidency”  (used  in  connection  with  him- 
self). In  the  letters,  there  are  only  one  or  possibly  two  uses  of 
“go  ahead,”  one  of  “Presidency”  (in  connection  with  himself), 
and  several  of  “deposits.”  The  other  words  and  phrases  do  not 
appear.  This  is,  of  course,  not  a thorough  test,  and  by  itself  would 
not  be  conclusive.  But  in  the  total  picture  it  gains  significance. 

Compared  with  Crockett’s  manuscripts,  the  Narrative  is  mar- 
velously free  of  misspellings.  But  the  words  which  Crockett  usually 
misspells  in  his  letters  are  not  misspelled  in  the  autobiography, 
and  the  words  which  are  misspelled  in  the  latter  are  either  not 
misspelled  in  the  letters  or  not  misspelled  in  that  way.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  book  misspells  words  which  David’s  let- 
ters either  spelled  correctly  or  misspelled  in  a different  way. 
That  is  especially  significant  w*hen  we  recall  that  the  single  copy 
of  the  manuscript  was  in  Chilton’s  hand  and  that  the  publisher 
had  been  instructed  not  to  correct  the  spelling  or  grammar. 

In  the  matter  of  grammar  the  same  thing  occurs.  The  errors 
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most  frequent  in  Crockett’s  letters  are  failure  in  agreement  be- 
tween subject  and  verb  (“the  person  . . . have  published”)  and 
misuse  of  an  adjective  for  an  adverb  (“get  them  regular”).  He 
relatively  rarely  makes  the  mistake  of  using  a past  participle 
without  auxiliary  instead  of  the  past  tense  (“I  seen”).  Yet  this 
easily  affected  illiteracy  is  the  most  characteristic  grammatical 
error  of  the  autobiography,  while  David’s  characteristic  errors 
are  almost  non-existent  there. 

Concerning  capitalization,  punctuation,  redundancy,  sentence 
structure,  paragraphing,  and  the  like,  the  differences  are  so 
numerous  and  obvious  that  comment  seems  superfluous.  They 
all  corroborate  the  conclusion  that  the  form  of  the  autobiogra- 
phy was  the  work  of  Thomas  Chilton.  But  what  about  the  con- 
tent? When  the  many  authentic  records  of  Crockett’s  life  are 
compared  with  the  Narrative , one  finds  only  two  kinds  of  dis- 
crepancies : first,  a few  additions  and  slight  alterations  attri- 
butable to  the  fact  that  Crockett  was  still  in  politics  and  intend- 
ed his  autobiography  partially  as  campaign  literature;  and  sec- 
ond, errors  not  in  fact  but  in  dating  which  may  be  ascribed  to 
its  having  been  written  from  memory.  So  meticulously  accu- 
rate, however,  is  most  of  the  material,  that  one  must  conclude 
that  in  content  the  work  is  all  Crockett’s  own. 

Let  us  summarize  our  opinion  of  what  took  place  in  the  writing 
of  the  Narrative.  In  1833  Crockett  was  running  for  re-election 
locally.  He  was  viewed  by  the  Whigs  as  a valuable  tool  against 
Jackson,  and  possibly  as  a candidate  with  whom  to  defeat  him. 
Eastern  financial  interests  had  been  ballyhooing  him  for  some 
time,  and  in  return  for  their  promised  support  of  his  land  bill 
(and  perhaps  even  more  significant  promises)  he  was  being 
persuaded  to  move  further  and  further  away  from  Jacksonian 
policies  towards  the  Whigs  and  their  allies.  Thomas  Chilton 
had  also  entered  this  alliance,  and  he  undertook  to  promote  the 
cause  by  taking  a hand  in  David’s  autobiography.  Leaning 
heavily  on  the  earlier  Life  for  form  and  arrangement  of  matter 
— though  denouncing  this  work  in  their  Preface  — Crockett 
and  Chilton  began  the  undertaking  in  late  November  or  early 
December  of  1833.  Both  were  from  the  West  and  knew  the 
point  of  view,  the  language,  and  the  legends  of  the  area.  Chil- 
ton had  known  David  intimately  for  at  least  six  years  and 
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seems,  from  David’s  letter  to  his  son,  to  have  known  the  family. 
He  was  able,  therefore,  with  minutely  reliable  information  and 
intimate  personal  knowledge,  to  catch  a remarkable  likeness  of 
both  the  letter  and  the  real  spirit  of  the  real  man. 

Behind  the  demand  that  the  tail-tale  qualities  of  the  Life  be 
omitted  from  the  Narrative  w'as  David’s  own  desire  to  tone 
down  the  caricature  of  himself  which  he  had  helped  to  create 
and  which  his  political  opponents  had  used  against  him.  This 
change  was  responsible  for  the  racy  realism  without  bombast 
and  exaggerations  which  makes  the  work  so  valuable.  The 
spirit,  the  adventure,  the  humor,  and  the  rude  yet  real  heroism 
of  the  autobiography  are  also  David’s  own.  But  the  language 
and  narration  were  in  large  part  the  work  of  Chilton,  who  was 
probably  as  familiar  with  the  backwoods  as  Crockett,  and  a 
great  deal  more  familiar  with  literary  conventions  and  with 
Biblical  and  other  literature,  though  he  was  doubtless  guided 
by  David’s  talk  and  notes.  The  book  was  copyrighted  in  the  name 
of  David  Crockett  (not  “Davy”  like  the  spurious  almanacs14), 
but  the  profits  were  to  be  divided  equally. 

It  seems  that  the  share  of  their  respective  contributions  is 
fairly  accurately  reflected  in  the  division  of  the  proceeds,  and 
that  the  Narrative  is  the  only  acceptable,  though  badly  incom- 
plete, story  of  Crockett’s  life  which  has  appeared  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  literary  deluge  concerning  him  that  started  with 
the  Lion  of  the  West  in  1831. 15  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  more 
definite  estimate  of  the  parts  played  by  Crockett  and  Chilton 
without  a reliable  document  from  them  stating  exactly  how  the 
autobiography  was  composed.  And  such  a document  probably 
never  existed,  for  these  men  were  writing  for  contemporary 
consumption,  probably  without  the  faintest  idea  that  posterity 
would  be  interested  in  their  work. 
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1.  Charles  and  Mary  Beard,  The  Rise  of  the  American  Civilization,  New 
York  1930,  1,  540. 

2.  V.  L.  Parrington,  Main  Currents  in  American  Thought,  New  York  1927, 
II,  172-3;  HI,  390-1. 

3.  Narrative,  8-9. 

4.  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Colonel  David  Crockett  of  West  Tennessee, 
Cincinnati  1833.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  book  was  written  by  Mathew  St. 
Clair  Clarke,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

5.  The  original  seems  to  have  been  lost,  but  a photograph  is  owned  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Williams  of  Austin,  Texas,  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Alex  Dienst,  who  had 
owned  the  original  — not  found  among  Dr.  Dienst’s  papers  after  his  death. 
Mr.  Williams  has  been  kind  enough  to  let  me  make  a photostat  of  the  photo- 
graph. 

6.  An  Account  of  Col.  Crockett’s  Tour  to  the  North  and  Down  East,  Phila- 
delphia 1835. 

7.  The  owner  of  the  original  letter  is  unknown;  the  Library  of  Congress, 
however,  has  a photostat  of  it.  The  “Second  addition”  of  the  Life  refers  to 
Sketches  and  Eccentricities  of  Colonel  David  Crockett,  of  West  Tennesssee,  New 
York  1883.  This  edition  was  issued  ten  months  later  than  the  Life  and  except 
for  a few  minor  changes,  is  identical  with  it. 

8.  American  Book  Prices  Current  (Vol.  13)  describes  it  as  a two-page  letter 
written  from  Washington  City  on  January  28. 

9.  The  original  is  in  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  as  part  of  the  J.  S.  H. 
Fogg  Collection.  The  italics  are  Chilton’s. 

10.  The  letter  belongs  to  the  Chamberlain  Collection  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library. 

11.  Davy  Crockett,  New  York  1934,  143-4,  247-76.  See  also  her  “Davy 
Crockett;  Forgotten  Facts  and  Legends,”  Southwest  Rev.,  XIX  (Jan.,  1934), 
149-161,  especially  153-9- 

12.  “The  Authorship  of  David  Crockett’s  ‘Autobiography’,”  Georgia  His- 
torical Quarterly,  Sept.  1922,  265-68. 

13.  Col.  Crockett’s  Exploits  and  Adventures  in  Texas,  Philadelphia  1836. 

14.  Issues  Nos.  1 and  2 of  Vol.  I were  copyrighted  respectively  in  1834 
and  1835  (for  the  seasons  of  1835  and  1836)  in  the  name  of  “Davy”  Crockett 
— but  David  was  not  connected  with  them  in  any  personal  way.  Mr.  Franklin  J. 
Meine  of  Chicago  is  presently  preparing  a re-issue  of  these  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
“Davy”  Almanacs. 

15.  A lost  play  written  by  James  Kirke  Paulding  (London  title:  A Kenr- 
tuckian’s  Trip  to  New  York  in  1815 ).  For  a brief  synopsis  and  comments  see 
N.  F.  Adkins,  “James  K.  Paulding’s  Lion  of  the  West,”  American  Lit.,  Ill 
(Nov.  1931),  249-58;  William  I.  Paulding’s  Literary  Life  of  James  K.  Paulding, 
New  York  1867;  and  Amos  L.  Herold’s  James  Kirke  Paulding,  Versatile  Ameri- 
can, New  York  1926. 


Acquisition  of  Prints  by  Jacques  Villon 

By  ARTHUR  W.  HEINTZELMAN  and  MURIEL  C.  FIGENBAUM 

THE  recent  acquisition  of  prints  by  Jacques  Villon  rep- 
resents an  excellent  cross-section  of  the  artist’s  work. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  nineteen  items  which  include 
his  most  important  and  best  known  subjects.  There  are  early, 
intermediate,  and  late  examples  which  give  us  an  interesting 
sequence  of  his  development  through  a comprehensive  school 
of  painting,  illustration,  and  the  graphic  arts. 

Jacques  Villon  was  born  in  1875  in  Damville  (Eure),  France, 
bearing  the  name  of  Gaston  Duchamp.  His  father  was  a notary 
and  his  mother  the  daughter  of  an  engraver.  Villon’s  classical 
studies  were  made  at  the  Lycee  Corneille  at  Rouen,  where  he 
spent  his  Sundays  with  his  maternal  grandfather  drawing  and 
painting.  In  his  own  words,  in  a short  article  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Catalogue  de  son  Oeuvre  Grave  by  Jacqueline  Auberty  and 
Charles  Perussaux,  Villon  remarks  on  himself  as  an  engraver : 

While  in  school  at  Rouen,  I used  to  go  out  on  Sunday  to  my 
grandfather’s,  fimile  Nicolle,  who  was  an  engraver.  I learned  at  a 
very  young  age  to  handle  copper  plates,  to  smell  the  acid,  to  lay 
the  ground,  and  in  1891  I made  my  first  etching.  Being  in  the 
country  without  proper  ground  and  acid,  I prepared  my  first  plate 
with  tallow  from  a candle  and  bought  acid  at  the  pharmacy.  But 
using  pure  acid,  the  plate  was  a catastrophe,  and  I had  to  begin 
again;  a little  reflection  made  me  dilute  my  tumultuous  acid  bath 
with  water,  and  the  result  was  my  first  plate,  signed  G.  Duchamp, 
1891,  a profile  of  my  father. 

Villon  spent  two  years  in  Paris  studying  law  at  the  Faculte 
du  Droit,  but  in  1895  he  left  the  law  and  enrolled  in  the  studio 
of  Cormon,  changing  his  name  from  Duchamp  to  Villon.  At 
Cormon’s  he  found  souvenirs  of  Gauguin,  of  Van  Gogh,  and  of 
Lautrec,  among  the  other  artists  who  had  worked  there.  Many 
of  the  drawings  he  did  at  this  time  were  published  in  the  Cour- 
rier  Frangais , Chat  Noir , Rire , and  other  magazines.  After  his 
military  service  in  1897  he  moved  to  the  rue  Caulaincourt. 
Where  his  neighbors  were  Renoir,  Steinlen,  and  Jourdain.  At 
this  time  he  added  etching  and  engraving  to  his  work,  publish- 
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ing  his  plates  through  Edmond  Sagot.  By  1911  he  had  joined 
the  cubist  trend  even  in  his  engraved  work.  Edmond  Sagot  felt 
himself  too  old  to  follow  Villon’s  new  manner,  so  Clovis  Sagot, 
who  published  much  of  the  cubists’  work,  took  over  the  efforts 
of  Villon.  In  the  adjoining  studios  of  Jacques  Villon  and  his 
brother,  Raymond  Duchamp-Villon,  the  architect  and  sculp- 
tor, in  Puteaux-sur-Seine,  a Paris  suburb,  the  cubist  artists  met 
and  planned  such  exhibitions  as  the  Salon  d’Automne  of  1912 
and  the  Salon  de  la  Section  d’Or. 

Both  of  Villon’s  brothers  were  active  in  the  field  of  art,  and 
all  three  participated  in  the  famous  New  York  Armory  Show 
of  1913.  Jacques  Villon  exhibited  paintings;  Raymond  Duchamp- 
Villon,  architectural  models  and  his  well-known  head  of  Baude- 
laire; and  Marcel  Duchamp  startled  the  world  with  his  “Nu 
descendant  un  Escalier.”  Jacques  Villon’s  latest  honor  has 
come  from  the  1950  Carnegie  International  Exhibition,  held  in 
Pittsburgh,  in  which  his  painting  “The  Thresher”  won  first  prize. 

During  the  first  World  War  Villon  was  mobilized  in  the 
camouflage  service,  and  in  1918  his  brother  Raymond  was 
killed.  After  the  war  he  devoted  his  time  to  engraving  until 
about  1930,  when  he  turned  entirely  to  painting,  preoccupied 
with  the  logic  of  the  science  of  colors.  During  these  years,  how- 
ever, his  engraving  and  etching  did  not  suffer,  as  he  did  much 
original  work,  besides  some  interpretive  engraving  for  the 
Chalcographie  du  Louvre.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  change 
in  Villon’s  technique  from  the  early  color  work  so  characteris- 
tic of  the  1890’s  to  the  impressionistic  etchings  of  later  years, 
which  have  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  personal  style  of  the 
artist.  What  discipline  it  must  have  been  to  do  the  exacting 
work  of  the  reproduction  of  other  men’s  paintings  that  he  en- 
graved for  the  Chalcographie  du  Louvre  while  he  was  at  the 
same  time  the  leader  of  the  Avant-Garde  in  Paris! 

Of  great  value  and  importance  to  students  and  artists  is  the 
study  of  the  states  of  an  etching.  In  this  way  the  method  and 
technique  used  by  the  artist  becomes  evident  and  easily  studied. 
With  a technique  such  as  Villon’s  this  study  becomes  particu- 
larly fascinating,  for  one  wtonders  on  seeing  his  finished  work 
how  it  reached  such  a degree  of  finesse.  Generally  there  are 
but  two  states  of  his  work.  In  the  first  the  forms  are  blocked 
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out  in  drypoint,  then  through  repeated  bitings  the  interlacing 
network  of  lines  becomes  predominant.  In  some  prints  this 
screen  of  lines  becomes  less  of  a cross-hatching  and  more  of  a 
series  of  loops  crossing  and  re-crossing  to  make  the  desired  de- 
sign and  to  obtain  the  color  value  relationships.  This  is  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  the  “Portrait  of  Madame  Renault,”  while 
Villon  has  kept  the  straighter  line  in  his  “Portrait  of  Camille 
Renault.” 

When  Villon  ventured  into  the  domain  of  etching  — a prov- 
ince that  he  explored  in  all  its  fundamentals  — he  lost  none  of 
the  adventurous  spirit,  even  though  he  employed  the  etching 
medium  for  reproductive  means.  A study  of  his  early  work 
gives  no  indication  of  the  method  or  technique  he  later  em- 
ployed to  illustrate  the  thoughts  of  his  creative  mind.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  definite  period  of  incubation.  His  de- 
velopment has  been  steadily  experimental  until  in  its  present 
state  it  is  individual  and  novel.  The  mental  pattern  is  clean  and 
the  creative  impulse  always  ready.  These  observations  apply 
throughout,  particularly  in  his  later  work,  because  of  the  rapid 
movement  of  the  steel  needle  in  a method  so  sure  and  deliber- 
ate that  there  are  no  surprises  or  afterthoughts  and  nothing  is 
left  to  chance.  These  are  facts  set  down  by  an  ardent  and  emo- 
tional temperament,  resulting  in  a convincing  combination  of 
realism  and  mysticism. 

Villon’s  influence  is  considerable  abroad,  and  it  will  no  doubt 
find  its  way  to  America  before  long.  An  analysis  of  his  work  in 
black  and  white  will  help  to  understand  the  discipline  to  which 
Villon  subjected  himself.  The  most  instinctive  qualities  of  the 
artist  are  more  marked  in  his  prints  than  in  his  paintings  or 
drawings  where  there  is  less  immediate  reaction  to  tempera- 
ment. His  early  plates,  although  not  unusual  in  accomplish- 
ment, held  out  promise  for  the  future.  As  his  needle  grazes  over 
the  copper  plate,  it  gives  the  impression  of  ease  and  brings 
about  a feverish  network  of  lines,  some  slight,  some  intense, 
which  suggest  color  vibration  according  to  the  spacing  and 
change  of  pace  in  arrangement. 

In  “Tete  de  Fillette”  a network  of  lines  is  used  to  express  the 
forms  in  an  angular  way,  the  planes  of  the  face  blocked  out  in 
a pattern  of  light  and  shade  that  has  been  developed  by  repeat- 
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ed  bitings.  A first  state  of  this  print,  together  with  the  pub- 
lished state,  shows  something  of  Villon’s  method  of  working. 
The  blocked-out  planes  are  clearly  seen  in  drypoint  in  the  first 
state,  all  of  which  is  later  covered  by  the  etched  line.  Perhaps 
more  pleasing  is  the  study  of  Madame  Steegmuller,  in  which 
the  artist  has  left  more  simple  planes  to  tell  the  story,  leaving 
out  the  disturbing  play  of  lights  and  darks  that  often  occurs. 
The  ultimate  in  planes  and  angularity  is  seen  in  “Yvonne  D.  de 
Profil,”  in  which  the  figure  is  almost  lost  in  the  maze  of  heavy 
black  planes  which  pick  up  light,  breaking  the  surface  into 
many  shapes.  The  face  itself  is  particularly  well  done  and  holds 
its  own  in  this  large  plate. 

Villon’s  interest  in  figures  and  head  studies,  and  their  rendi- 
tion into  cubist  form,  may  be  seen  in  “Jeune  Fille,”  “Miss  Bea,” 
and  especially  in  the  “Portrait  of  E.  D.”  which  is  heavily  done 
in  drypoint.  The  figure  study  “Le  Rire”  is  loosely  drawn  with 
its  network  of  lines,  whereas  the  “Tete  d’Homme”  is  done  in  an 
extremely  formal  technique.  The  drypoint  lines  of  the  first 
state  can  be  seen  in  this  impression,  but  the  diagonal  lines  and 
the  lines  at  right  angles  to  the  sides  of  the  plate  form  the  light 
and  shadow  of  the  head.  The  same  technique  is  used  in  the 
figure  studies  “Philosophe,”  “Le  Peintre,”  and  “Nu  a Genoux,” 
which  also  demonstrates  the  play  of  light,  forming  interesting 
lost  edges.  Almost  etched  to  the  extreme,  in  a technique  verg- 
ing on  engraving,  is  the  study  of  the  head  of  Baudelaire,  done 
after  the  bust  by  his  brother.  This  print  was  made  within  a 
short  time  of  the  sculptor’s  death  in  the  first  World  War. 

In  the  first  state  of  “Sur  les  Rochers,”  although  lightly  drawn, 
the  forms  of  the  figures  can  be  easily  distinguished.  In  the 
second  state  the  values  have  been  indicated  with  networks  of 
cross-hatching  and  the  figures  have  almost  lost  themselves  in 
the  cubist  rendition.  Villon’s  landscapes  carry  through  the 
cubist  attitude,  interestingly  drawn  With  angles  and  lines  rely- 
ing on  the  screen-like  appearance  in  different  bitings.  Examples 
are  “Notre  Dame  de  Vie,”  “Les  Trois  Ordres,”  and  “L’Usine” 
in  which  two  states  are  seen.  The  factory  is  scarcely  discernible 
in  the  maze  of  the  lines  of  the  landscape.  There  is  also  a group 
of  people  with  animals  in  the  foreground,  which  is  taken  out 
in  the  last  state.  Another  notable  landscape  is  “Chevreuse,”  in 
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which  the  first  state  introduces  cyclists  of  the  “Tour  de  France” 
in  the  foreground,  later  removed  and  replaced  with  crossing 
lines. 

Of  special  interest  in  this  group  are  the  drawings.  Notable 
among  them  is  the  pen  and  ink  drawing  for  “Le  Savant.”  There 
is  a freedom  and  a feeling  in  the  drawing  which  is  more  lively 
and  personal  than  the  interpretation  in  etching.  In  the  portrait 
of  J.  P.  Dubray  there  is  solidity,  yet  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
face  is  in  the  drawing,  done  in  Villon’s  characteristic  style  of 
interlacing  lines.  The  print,  although  interesting  in  composi- 
tion and  technique,  does  not  seem  to  reveal  the  personality  of 
the  subject.  The  pen  and  ink  drawing  for  one  of  the  figures  in 
“L’Appel  de  la  vie,  les  Filles”  exhibits  a looseness  and  freedom, 
not  quite  realized  in  the  print,  which  contains  a great  many 
figures  depicted  in  Villon’s  characteristic  technique  of  diagonal  lines. 

The  sincerity,  seriousness,  and  conviction  which  attend  the 
background  of  Villon’s  work  are  clearly  demonstrated.  He  is 
mentioned  by  many  as  a restless  genius,  engrossed  in  a brilliant 
series  of  experiments  which  reveal  his  innate  sense  and  feeling 
of  how  to  handle  his  subject  and  tools. 


Notes  on  Rare  Books  and  Manuscripts 

Jack  London  in  a Confident  Mood 

THE  years  1905-1907  were  marked  by  Jack  London’s  greatest 
socialist  activity  and  also  his  most  serious  creative  production. 
He  spoke  and  wrote  constantly  for  radical  causes,  and  during  the 
early  part  of  1906  completed  many  of  his  stories  of  the  Klondike  gold 
rush  and  started  The  Iron  Heel,  a novel  of  social  protest.  The  self- 
confidence  he  felt  at  this  time  is  well  expressed  in  a letter  written  on 
July  16,  1906,  to  Fannie  K.  Hamilton,  a journalist  who  had  apparent- 
ly written  to  him  about  her  fears  for  his  future.  No  information 
about  Miss  (or  Mrs.)  Hamilton  appears  in  the  standard  biographical 
dictionaries ; the  only  reference  to  her  is  in  The  Book  of  Jack  London, 
written  by  London’s  widow:  “Journalists  came  thousands  of  miles 
to  interview  him,  and  of  them  all  I think  he  most  cared  for  that  bril- 
liant and  lovable  soul  Fannie  K.  Hamilton.”  The  letter,  recently  ac- 
quired by  the  Boston  Public  Library,  seems  not  to  have  been  pub- 
lished. It  reads : 

Dear  Fanny  K.  Hamilton: 

I cannot  imagine  what  basis  there  is  in  my  life  these  days  for 
the  presentiment  that  worries  you. 

Listen ! I write  every  day  including  Sunday.  I swim  every  day 
about  two  hours.  I sit  on  the  sand  naked  in  the  sun  and  read  for 
an  hour  every  day.  I play  a rubber  of  whist  several  times  a week. 
And,  also,  I ride  horseback  for  an  hour  every  day.  Occasionally 
I put  on  the  gloves  for  a boxing  bout. 

My  days  are  filled  with  work,  simple  pleasures,  and  a great 
happiness. 

Also,  I am  busy  building  the  boat  for  the  trip  around  the 
world  (sail  in  October).  And  my  thoughts  are  much  upon  the 
sea. 

On  the  other  hand,  I am  unaware  of  any  self-treason.  I am  not 
packing  up  my  soul  nor  my  freedom.  In  fact,  I never  felt  so  free 
in  all  my  life. 

I am  still  the  same  revolutionary  socialist.  I have  not  clipped 
nor  moderated  my  utterance.  And  I am  more  irritated  than  ever 
by  the  smug  and  brutal  bourgeoisie. 

No,  there  surely  is  no  basis  in  my  present  life  for  your  pre- 
sentiment. 
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Mrs.  London,  by  the  way,  stood  with  me  that  night  at  Kearny 
& Market,  and  was  with  me  through  all  that  red  hell.  Remember, 
always,  when  you  think  of  her,  that  she  is  a man’s  woman,  and 
my  woman.  Call  her  “Charmian”  — it  is  her  name.  Our  name 
for  each  other  is  “Mate.” 

Apropos  of  the  Macmillan’s  — as  you  possibly  know,  they 
turned  down  the  “Jungle.” 

Dr.  Galvin  is  a beautiful  soul.  I should  like  to  be  a woman  & 
be  wife  and  mother  and  sweetheart  to  him.  He  is  unselfish  — 
absurdly,  magnificently  unselfish.  I love  him,  and  you  evidently 
understand  him. 

You  leave  him  re-reading  Spencer.  Though  I am  not  classed 
as  a follower  of  his,  his  thinking  has  profoundly  affected  my  life. 
Technically,  I am  a materialistic  monist.  (What  are  you?)  The 
idealists  & all  the  rest  of  the  metaphysicians  have  vainly  struggled 
to  win  me. 

Dear  Fannie  K.  Hamilton,  believe  me,  I am  all  right  — and 
younger  in  heart  & spirit  than  I have  been  since  I was  fourteen. 
When  are  you  going  to  send  me  a picture  of  yourself?  I send  you 
several  under  separate  cover. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Jack  London 

The  boat  referred  to  is  the  famous  Snark,  whose  keel  had  been 
laid  in  June.  London’s  statement  that  he  was  to  sail  in  October  was 
premature.  The  boat  was  not  finished  until  April  1907,  after  Lon- 
don had  spent  on  it  nearly  twice  the  seventeen  thousand  dollars  he 
had  planned.  Finally  he  set  out  towards  Hawaii  and  the  South  Seas 
on  what  was  intended  to  be  a seven-year  voyage  around  the  world. 
But  the  Snark  was  jerry-built ; the  hull  leaked,  the  provisions  were 
spoiled,  and  the  navigator  turned  out  to  be  completely  ignorant. 
While  the  boat  pitched  in  a storm,  London  studied  books  on  navi- 
gation until  he  was  able  to  take  his  own  bearings.  The  Library  has 
a torn  piece  of  paper,  wrinkled  and  warped  as  if  it  had  been  soaked 
in  salt-water,  which  he  used  to  figure  out  his  latitude  — South  13 
degrees  and  26  minutes  — on  his  way  to  Tahiti  in  December  1907. 

The  “night”  mentioned  in  the  letter  was  April  18,  1906,  the  first 
day  of  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire.  Early  that  morning 
London  had  seen  the  flames  from  the  top  of  Sonoma  Mountain. 
Immediately  he  and  his  wife  started  towards  the  city,  where  he 
took  photographs  and  notes  for  an  eye-witness  story  which  later 
appeared  in  Collier's.  The  article  described  the  ruin  and  desolation 
in  the  working-class  district  south  of  Market  Street,  where  the  fire 
started,  and  told  how  London  watched  the  flames  eat  their  way  up 
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Kearney  Street,  where  “a  rain  of  ashes  was  falling.”  Charmian 
London’s  presence  at  the  fire  was  typical  of  the  role  she  played  in 
her  husband’s  life.  According  to  London,  all  women  could  be  di- 
vided into  two  groups:  “Mate-Women,”  made  for  love  and  com- 
panionship, and  “Mother-Women,”  made  to  care  for  the  home  and 
family.  London’s  first  wife,  Bessie  Maddern,  was  the  latter  type; 
Charmian  Kittredge  was  the  former. 

Macmillan  and  Company  was  only  one  of  many  publishers  to 
reject  The  Jungle,  Upton  Sinclair’s  famous  novel  about  the  Chicago 
meat-packing  industry.  The  work  had  been  serialized  in  the  social- 
ist Appeal  to  Reason  in  1905,  with  an  enthusiastic  introduction  by 
London  urging  readers  to  send  advance  orders  to  finance  the  print- 
ing of  the  book.  “That  action  was  not  a single  impulse,”  Sinclair 
later  wrote  of  London’s  effort,  “but  an  expression  of  his  deepest 
nature.  He  was  open-handedness  incarnate;  save  only  to  editors 
and  publishers  whom  he  hated  — on  principle  ...  as  part  of  the 
class  struggle.” 

The  optimism  expressed  in  the  letter  to  Fannie  K.  Hamilton  did 
not  last.  Nevertheless,  London  continued  to  turn  out  novels,  stories, 
and  articles  until  his  death  in  1916,  at  the  age  of  forty. 

Alison  Bishop 


A Collection  of  French  War  Posters 

THE  Boston  Public  Library  has  a large  collection  of  French 
posters  printed  during  the  first  World  War.  Numbering  near- 
ly three  hundred,  most  of  them  represent  Government  orders  about 
an  enormous  range  of  subjects. 

The  largest  number  relate  to  food  prices  — climbing,  restrained, 
and  mounting  again ; many  deal  with  lighting  restrictions  or  ra- 
tioning. Harsh  terms  are  sometimes  softened  with  a fair  word : 
“Monsieur  le  Maire  has  the  honor  to  inform  his  fellow  citizens  that 
fuel  ration  cards  will  be  distributed.  Those  whose  duties  prevent 
them,  in  spite  of  all  their  good  will,  from  appearing,  may  come 
on  . . .”  The  authorities  in  small  towns  are  notably  more  friendly 
than  the  Prefect  of  the  Paris  Police.  Great  emphasis  was  placed  on 
rules  for  the  consumption  of  alcohol  since  they  involved  both  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  and  the  dignity  of  the  national  uniform. 
In  late  1914  hard  liquor  and  spirits  were  banned  to  soldiers,  and 
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their  freedom  to  eat  and  drink  at  all  in  public  was  curtailed  as  the 
years  went  by. 

A stream  of  requirements  for  the  registration  of  scarce  supplies 
was  issued.  The  steps  to  the  Mayor’s  office  must  have  been  well 
worn  by  housewives  listing  potatoes  in  excess  of  five  thousand  kilo- 
grams, and  merchants  with  more  than  a thousand  kilograms  of  oils, 
fats,  soap,  and  candles.  Carrier  pigeons  had  to  be  described,  with 
their  training  and  the  location  of  the  lofts ; horses  and  mules  had 
to  be  declared.  In  Paris  public  care  of  horses  was  arranged,  in  case 
they  should  be  wounded  on  the  high-road.  The  most  exact  account, 
of  course,  was  made  of  man  power.  Naturalised  and  foreign-born 
citizens  were  expected  to  present  themselves  in  the  same  way  as 
the  native-born.  Refugees  from  the  war  zones  were  quickly  called 
up.  By  December  1914  all  refugees  were  made  subject  to  control : 
they  were  given  identity  cards  to  be  carried  constantly ; and  were 
forbidden  to  travel  more  than  ten  kilometers  from  their  places  of  re- 
settlement without  permission.  Recalcitrant  persons,  thieves,  and 
drunkards  were  threatened  with  arrest. 

Another  group  of  notices  deals  with  employment : women  need- 
ed in  industry,  or  to  be  settled  in  the  provinces ; students,  veterans, 
etc.  In  September  1914  the  Prefect  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine 
sent  out  a call  for  dairy  workers  and  handlers  of  livestock.  Later 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  urged  the  populace,  especially  the  children, 
to  gather  the  total  chestnut  and  horse-chestnut  crop  for  use  as  farm 
feed.  Soon  after  the  declaration  of  hostilities  all  gambling  devices 
had  to  be  removed  from  Paris  restaurants,  and  the  use  of  tokens  in 
paying  for  meals  was  prohibited.  By  April  1916  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  saw  fit  to  advertise  the  means  of  identification  of  allied 
and  enemy  aircraft,  with  instructions  as  to  the  treatment  of  strand- 
ed pilots  and  passengers. 

Many  of  the  posters  demand  laborious  study,  but  those  in  the 
category  of  appeals  are  brief.  Charity  and  patriotism  made  a recur- 
rent claim  on  popular  good  will.  Donations  were  asked  to  buy  bread 
for  the  prisoners  of  war,  comforts  for  soldiers,  ambulances.  Bene- 
fits were  heralded,  and  there  was  the  inevitable  launching  of  war 
bonds.  The  Fraternal  Association  of  the  Veterans  of  the  Marne 
begged  that  care  should  be  given  to  wounded  men  in  the  subway. 
In  Paris  attention  was  drawn  to  special  events,  such  as  the  arrival 
of  the  ashes  of  Rouget  de  Lisle  on  Bastile  Day,  1915;  or  the  funeral 
procession  of  General  Gallieni,  the  Minister  of  War. 

Marked  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  coming  of  the  American  Ex- 
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peditionary  Force.  Residents  of  every  community  were  exhorted 
to  hang  out  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  its  honor.  Closer  to  propaganda 
was  an  appeal  to  the  parents  of  war  dead  to  support  the  all-out 
struggle,  rather  than  ask  for  a quick,  conditional  peace.  A handful 
of  messages  were  frankly  educational.  Some  of  these  were  excerpts 
from  German  writings  on  conquest,  or  revelations  of  their  culpability. 

The  pleas  and  protests  of  private  interests  had  to  be  registered 
before  publication.  The  Civic  League  gave  out  a cry  that  became 
famous : “Save  bread.  American  ships  cannot  bring  both  grain  and 
soldiers.  You  must  choose.”  In  December  1917  expatriate  Russians 
deplored  the  seizure  of  power  by  the  Bolsheviks,  the  shameful  sub- 
mission to  Germany,  and  the  betrayal  of  Russia’s  international  ob- 
ligations. Soon  an  appeal  from  the  opposing  Executive  Committee 
of  Anti-Defeatist  Russians  urged  solidarity  and  an  unlimited  effort 
against  those  trying  to  undermine  the  Revolution. 

Some  of  the  most  significant  of  these  records  are  the  speeches 
by  members  of  the  Government.  There  is  President  Poincare’s  con- 
demnation of  the  German  aggression ; the  announcement  of  the 
assassination  of  Jaures;  and  entreaties  for  unity  and  for  patience 
with  administrative  mistakes.  In  June  1917  Ribot,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  described  his  visit  to  the  United  States  and,  soon 
after,  a series  of  speakers  hailed  the  entry  of  this  country  into  the 
war.  The  latest  address  in  the  collection,  dated  November  20,  1917, 
came  from  Clemenceau,  then  Minister  of  War.  Seeking  a vote  of 
confidence,  he  opened  his  words  with  an  impassioned  declaration : 
“Never  did  France  feel  so  clearly  the  need  to  live  and  to  grow  in  the 
ideal  of  a force  placed  at  the  service  of  humanity  . . . To  vanquish 
in  order  to  be  just,  such  is  the  watchword  of  all  our  governments 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  We  shall  maintain  this  limitless 
program.” 

Theresa  Coolidge 


The  Education  of  a Prince 

A FINE  copy  of  Chelidonius  Tigurinus  sur  ly  Institution  des  Princes 
Chrestiens,  printed  in  Paris  for  Vincent  Sertinas  in  November 
1 559»  has  been  added  to  the  Library’s  collection  of  early  French 
books.  Although  published  as  a translation  from  the  Latin,  the  book 
was  written  by  Pierre  Boaistuau,  the  alleged  translator,  a member 
of  the  circle  of  Queen  Marguerite  of  Navarre.  He  was  born  at 
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Nantes,  at  an  uncertain  date,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1566.  A contem- 
porary bibliographer,  Lacroix  du  Maine,  pronounced  him  “a  very 
learned  man,  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  orators  of  his  century.” 

Boaistuau’s  best-knowni  works  are  the  Histoires  prodigieuses, 
drawn  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  1556;  the  Theatre  du  monde 
sur  les  misfres  humaines,  1584;  and  the  Histoires  tragiques,  1568, 
French  translations  of  Bandello’s  tales,  including  “Romeo  and  Juli- 
et.” Shakespeare  made  use  of  an  English  metrical  narrative  of  the 
story  by  Arthur  Brooke,  who  in  turn  had  used  Boaistuau’s  French 
version ; in  fact,  the  dramatist  took  also  a few  hints  directly  from 
Boaistuau’s  tale  as  given  by  Paynter  in  his  Palace  of  Pleasure  of  1567. 

The  Chelidonius  Tigurinus  is  one  of  the  many  hand-books  for  roy- 
alty that  were  produced  since  the  early  Middle  Ages  till  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  In  his  supposititious  translation  Boaistuau  fails  to 
adopt  the  freshness  of  Catiglione’s  manner,  the  minuteness  of  de- 
tail of  Erasmus,  the  liberality  of  Rabelais,  or  the  power  of  Macchia- 
velli.  His  work  largely  consists  of  illustrative  anecdotes  from  his- 
tory and  mythology,  and  is  studded  with  quotations  from  classic 
authors  as  well  as  from  Scripture.  Royalty  is  accepted  as  a right  and 
natural  institution,  but  kings  should  fear  God  and  master  them- 
selves in  order  to  command  properly.  In  different  chapters  the  au- 
thor treats  of  the  virtues  which  a good  prince  must  cultivate : he 
must  obey  the  laws  of  the  land ; must  be  learned ; must  have  piety 
— and  that  includes  the  persecution  of  heresy ; must  conquer  pride ; 
and  must  be  compasionate  and  just.  Finally,  the  author  discourses 
on  the  difference  between  a good  prince  and  a tyrant,  and  stresses 
the  need  of  keeping  peace.  “If  the  children  of  God  are  recognized 
by  peace,”  he  argues,  “certainly,  by  contrary  reason,  we  can  judge 
who  are  the  children  of  Satan.” 

References  to  contemporaries  are  scarce ; one  welcomes,  there- 
fore, an  anecdote  about  Raphael  who,  when  two  Cardinals  criti- 
cized his  portrait  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  as  showing  the  faces  too 
red,  replied  that  he  had  painted  them  so  on  purpose,  because  in 
heaven  they  are  red  from  the  shame  they  feel  at  the  Church’s  being 
governed  by  such  bad  pastors. 

An  English  translation  of  the  book,  by  James  Chillester,  was 
printed  in  London  in  1571.  The  present  volume  is  handsomely  print- 
ed, with  graceful  initials,  and  the  margins  marked  off  by  red  lines. 

Jean  D.  Lamb 
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Emerson  and  the  Concord  Libraries 

IN  his  recent  biography  Ralph  L.  Rusk  makes  only  brief  men- 
tion of  Emerson’s  activities  on  behalf  of  the  Concord  libraries. 
Yet  these  local  libraries  engaged  Emerson’s  interest  all  his  life. 

The  Concord  Social  Library  was  incorporated  in  1821.  Fourteen 
years  later  Emerson,  a virtual  newcomer  to  Concord,  was  among 
those  who  made  “valuable  additions”  to  the  Library;  by  the  next 
year  he  had  become  a member  of  the  Standing  Committee ; and  on 
January  2,  1837,  he  was  chosen  President  “for  the  year  ensuing.” 
About  that  time,  there  began  a gradual  decline  of  patronage  for 
the  Library,  which  continued  down  to  1844.  The  compilers  of  the 
annual  report  for  1848  reported  that  the  cause  was 

probably  not  owing  to  any  diminution  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
its  members,  but  to  that  flood  of  light  and  effemeral  [sic]  litera- 
ture which  was  pouring  in  upon  us  about  that  time  . . . And  the 
increase  of  interest,  which  commenced  in  ’44  . . . was  in  all  prob- 
ability the  result  of  the  second  sober  thought  of  the  people,  who 
again  turned  their  own  attention,  and  directed  that  of  their 
children  to  the  perusal  of  the  more  solid  and  substantial  works 
which  are  found  in  our  Library. 

Emerson  was  also  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  founding  of  the  Con- 
cord Athenaeum.  On  August  5,  1842,  he,  A.  G.  Fay,  and  R.  N.  Rice 
were  appointed  directors  for  one  year.  Emerson,  who  headed  the 
list  of  subscribers,  bought  two  shares,  one  for  himself  and  one  for 
Thoreau.  In  addition,  he  contributed  a number  of  volumes  to  the 
reading  room.  However,  he  remained  active  in  the  Concord  Social 
Library  as  one  of  the  committee  which  in  January  1851  examined 
the  books  and  recommended  that  a number  of  them  might  be  stored 
away,  with  “such  books  as  ought  to  remain  on  the  shelves  being 
about  939  volumes  in  number.” 

After  the  passing  of  the  library  enabling  act  of  1851,  the  Pro- 
prietors of  the  Social  Library  decided  to  offer  their  book  collections 
to  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  a public  library.  The  town  accepted 
the  gift,  agreeing  to  raise  annually  the  largest  sum  allowed  by  law. 
By  November  the  Proprietors  instructed  the  librarian  to  deliver 
the  books  to  the  committee  chosen  by  the  town. 

Emerson  did  not  serve  on  the  Town  Library  Committee  the  first 
year,  but  he  was  added  to  it  in  1853  an^  remained  on  it,  it  seems, 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  From  time  to  time  he  donated  books  to  the 
library.  The  annual  report  for  1861-2  stated  that  “four  volumes 
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have  been  lost  during  the  year  . . . The  most  valuable  one  has  been 
replaced  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Emerson.” 

The  library  grew  steadily ; and  by  1869  the  collection  received 
from  the  Social  Library  had  increased  to  5674  volumes.  The  annual 
report  for  that  year  proudly  announced : 

The  collection  is  now,  as  the  town  perceives,  a considerable 
one  for  the  size  and  wealth  of  so  small  a community ; and  what 
is  more  important,  we  feel  confident  that  its  value  is  much  great- 
er, in  proportion  to  the  number  of  volumes,  than  is  usual  in  town 
libraries.  This  has  resulted  from  the  policy,  which  we  have  steadi- 
ly pursued,  and  to  which  we  trust  our  successors  will  adhere 
inflexibly,  of  buying  few  books  which  we  do  not  think  likely  to 
have  more  than  a transient  interest  and  value. 

In  1873  William  Munroe,  a native  of  Concord,  donated  to  the 
town  a new  building  — complete  with  bookcases,  shelving,  and 
furniture  — to  house  the  library.  It  was  designed  to  hold  35,000 
volumes.  Various  friends  of  Emerson  were  determined  to  use  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  new  building  for  honoring  him.  A 
bust  of  him,  given  by  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  was  placed  in  the  main 
hall,  close  by  the  bust  of  Plato,  “curiously  reminding  us,”  it  was 
reported,  “of  the  return  of  our  much  esteemed  philosopher  from 
his  travels  in  Egypt  to  the  groves  of  Concord,  as  Plato  of  old  re- 
turned from  his  travels  in  Egypt  to  the  groves  of  Academus,  to 
continue  to  attract  crowds  of  illustrious  pupils  and  friends.”  Fur- 
ther, Elizabeth  Hoar,  E.  R.  Hoar,  and  R.  N.  Rice  presented  to  the 
library  an  almost  life-size  portrait  of  Emerson  painted  by  David 
Scott  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1848.  When  on  October  1,  1873, 
the  new  building  came  to  be  dedicated,  Emerson,  though  already 
in  his  senescence,  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  address.  He  remained 
on  the  Library  Committee  until  his  death. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  Social  Library  and  of  the  Athenaeum, 
now  preserved  in  the  Public  Library  of  the  town  of  Concord,  con- 
tain many  entries  about  Emerson.  The  annual  reports  of  the  Li- 
brary Committee  and  the  reports  of  the  Selectmen  are  other  sources. 


Francis  B.  Dedmond 
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